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PREFACE 

The  following  selection  from  Schiller's  Minor  Poems 
has  been  made  with  a  view  to  school  teaching ;  it  is 
therefore  necessarily  incomplete ;  had  it  not  been  for 
the  limits  imposed  by  the  special  object,  Kassandra 
would  have  found  a  place  by  the  side  of  Das  Sie- 
gesfest^  and  Die  Künstler  would  have  had  equal 
Claims  for  recognition  with  Der  Spaziergang.  For 
the  same  reason  notes  have  been  given  only  when 
they  seemed  necessary  or  helpful  for  a  right  under- 
standing  of  the  passage.  We  have  endeavoured  in 
all  cases  to  explain  allusions  ;  but  words  and  phrases 
have  only  been  commented  upon  when  more  aid 
appeared  to  be  needed  than  is  provided  by  the  ordi- 
nary  school  grammars  and  dictionaries,  or  when 
special  care  in  rendering  appeared  to  be  necessary. 
The  parallels  and  illustrations  given  from  Classical  or 
English  poetry  may  appear  in  some  cases  hackneyed, 
but  the  editors  conceived  that  it  was  better  to  err  on 
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thc  side  of  over-quotation,  and  to  take  their  Standard 
from  the  less  cultured  of  their  rcaders,  than  to  lose 
any  opportunity  of  stimulating  a  taste  for  poetical 
criticism  and  comparison. 

Our  memoir  of  Schiller  does  not  aim  at  being  a 
biography  of  the  poet,  still  less  at  being  a  critical 
examination  of  his  works :  it  is  merely  a  summar)'  of 
the  main  cpisodes  of  his  career,  and  of  the  circum- 
stances  under  which  his  greater  poems  were  produced. 

We  must  acknowledge  our  debt  to  Düntzer's 
Commentary  on  Schiller's  FoemSj  and  to  his  Life  of 
Schiller^  translated  by  Pinkerton ;  also  to  Bulwer 
Lytton's  Poems  and  Ballads  of  Schiller^  Carlyle*s  Life 
of  Schiller j  and  Lewes'  Life  of  Goethe. 

E.  J.    T. 
E.   D.   A.   M. 

Winchester,  Fehnmry  1886. 
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INTRODUCTION 


At  Marbach  on  the  Neckar,  about  midnight  of  lo-i  ith 
November  1759,  was  born  Johann  Christoph  Friedrich 
Schiller,  second  among  the  poets  of  Germany,  and  not 
vvithout  distinction  in  her  splendid  roll  of  historians, — 
a  man  whose  character,  purposes,  and  achievements,  in 
his  short  life  of  forty-five  years,  set  him  among  the 
highest ;  a  prophet  certainly  not  without  honour  in  his 
own  country,  and  perhaps  more  widely  known  and  loved 
outside  its  ümits  than  any  of  his  compatriots,  unless 
Goethe  be  an  exception.  He  holds  a  fame  less  fluctuat- 
ing  than  commonly  falls  to  the  lot  of  poets  in  the  genera- 
tions  immediately  succeeding  their  own  ;  even  now  the 
author  of  Walleiisteiii^  if  less  adored,  is  less  disparaged 
than  the  author  of  Fatist.  His  father,  Johann  Caspar 
Schiller,  of  Bittenfeld  in  Würtemberg,  was  born  in  1723, 
and  became  army-surgeon  and  subaltern  in  a  Bavarian 
hussar  regiment,  with  which  he  served  in  the  Netherlands 
during  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  Taken 
prisoner  near  Brüssels  by  the  French,  he  was  forced  to 
serve  for  a  time  in  their  ranks  ;  but  was  again  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Austrians,  and  restored  to  his  original 
regiment.  Throughout  his  military  career  he  seems  to 
have  combined  the  functions  of  combatant  and  surgeon. 
In  April  1748  the  Promulgation  of  the  Peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  caused  his  regiment  to  be  in  great  part  dis- 
banded  ;  and,  after  visiting  London  and  Amsterdam,  he 
returned  homewards  in  1749,  and  in  the  month  of  July 
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in  that  year,  being  then  twenty-six  ycars  of  age,  married 
Elisabctha  Dorothea,  daughtcr  of  (icorg  Friedrich  Kod- 
weis,  baker  and  innkeepcr  at  Marbach.  Eight  years 
later,  in  1757,  their  first  child  was  bom,  a  daughter, 
who  was  called  Elisabetha  Christophine  Friedericke,  an^ 
was  commonly  known  by  her  second  name.  In  1759 
their  only  son,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  bom  : 
four  other  children  followed,  all  girls  ;  of  these  the  eider, 
Luise  (b.  1766),  married  a  clerg^'man,  Frankh  by  name, 
and  died  a  widow  in  1836;  the  next,  Maria  Charlotte 
(b.  1768),  died  in  her  sixth  year;  the  third,  Beata 
Friedericke  (b.  1773),  died  in  infancy  ;  the  youngest  of 
all,  Caroline  Christiane,  called  Nanette  by  her  family 
(b.  1777),  died  in  her  nineteenth  year,  on  the  eve  of 
taking  up  the  profession  of  an  actress,  to  which  she  had 
been  stimulated  by  the  success  of  her  brother^s  dramas. 

Christophine,  the  eldest  child,  the  constant  companion 
of  the  youthful  poet,  married  Reinwald,  court-librarian 
of  Meiningen,  who  had  earnestly  aided  her  brother  in 
his  early  struggles,  after  his  flight  from  Würtemberg. 
She  survived  husband,  brother,  and  sisters  many  years, 
dying  at  Meiningen,  3  ist  August  1847,  ^^  her  ninety-first 
year. 

Schiller,  the  father,  a  man  of  undeniable  fortitude, 
patience,  and  probity,  was  forced  to  resume  the  militar)- 
profession  soon  after  his  marriage.  His  design  of  prac- 
tising  as  a  surgeon  at  Marbach  was  frustrated  by  a 
catastrophe  in  the  affairs  of  Kodweis,  his  father-in-law, 
in  which  the  family  resources  were  mainly  swallowed  up. 
Schiller,  leaving  his  wife  to  reside  with  her  father, 
became  quartermaster  in  a  newly-formed  infantn-  regi- 
ment  of  Würtembergers,  called  the  '  Prince  Louis,' 
which,  having  been  joined  to  the  Austrian  army,  was 
defeated  at  Leuthen  by  Friedrich  the  Great  ;  Schiller 
escaped  to  Breslau  with  difficulty.  A  difference  arising 
between  Maria  Theresa  and  the  Duke  of  Würtemberg, 
Karl  Eugen,  the  latter  was  led  to  connect  himself  more 
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closely  with  the  French,  to  whom  he  promised  a  large 
contingent  of  Würtembergers  ;  but  the  forced  conscrip- 
tion,  and  the  oppressive  character  of  the  Duke's  rule,  led 
to  mutiny  in  the  army  and  discontent  in  the  country. 
Schiller,  however,  with  a  stifif  loyalty  highly  characteristic 
of  the  man,  remained  faithful  to  his  tyrannical  potentate, 
and  was  rewarded  with  a  reasonable  measure  of  the 
ducal  favour.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain  ;  and,  after 
various  military  employments  and  temporary  residences 
at  Ludwigsburg  and  Lorch,  received  in  1770  an  appoint- 
ment  as  overseer  of  forests,  with  official  quarters  at 
Solitüde,  the  Duke's  Castle  near  Ludwigsburg.  Thus 
employed,  he  continued  in  the  Duke's  service  tili  1796, 
when  he  died,  aged  seventy-two. 

When  the  parents  removed  to  Sclitüde,  the  little 
Friedrich  was  left  at  the  Latin  School  in  Ludwigsburg. 
Here  Latin  and  the  Clements  of  evangelical  religion 
formed  the  staple  of  the  Instruction,  the  chief  object  of 
the  school  being  the  preparation  of  boys  for  the  clerical 
profession,  to  which  at  this  time  the  youthful  poet  was 
destined.  But  in  1771  the  Duke  opened  a  military 
Institute  at  Solitüde,  expressly  for  the  sons  of  officers  ; 
and  thither,  by  an  offer  which  amounted  to  a  command, 
Schiller  the  father  was  compelled  to  transfer  his  only 
son  to  be  educated  on  the  Duke's  System,  which  did  not 
include  preparation  for  the  Church.  Loyally  though 
reluctantly  obeying,  the  parents  committed  their  child 
to  this  new  training  in  January  1773. 

This  transference  had  such  marked  effects  on  the 
poet's  character  and  career  that  some  sketch  of  the 
Duke  and  his  rule  is  necessary.  To  his  arbitrary  char- 
acter we  have  already  adverted  ;  it  was  exemplified  to 
the  füll  at  the  military  sohool  of  Solitüde.  A  cast-iron 
System  of  preposterously  minute  regulations  was  estab- 
lished  ;  the  boys  were  entirely  divided  from  parental 
influences,  and  taught  a  religion  which  made  no  adequate 
discrimination  between  the   Deity  and  the   Duke.      We 
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hcar  of  the  senior  class  being  directed  to  write  essays 
descriljin^  thcir  own  attitude  and  that  of  their  school- 
fcllüws  towards  God  and  the  Duke — a  coUocation  worthy 
of  SouvarofTs  celebrated  despatch,  *  Glory  to  God  and 
to  the  Empress  ' — Catherine  1 1.  of  Russia.  Subser\'iency, 
and  aduiation  of  the  ruling  powers  and  System,  were 
successfully  infused  into  the  youthful  Schiller  and  his 
companions  —  successfully,  that  is,  until  we  take  into 
account  the  reaction  by  which  repugnant  memories  of 
early  tyranny  so  often  breed  extravagant  contempt  for 
all  authority  and  reasonable  control.  It  is  greatly  to 
Schiller's  credit  that,  long  after  his  breach  with  the 
Duke,  he  retained  a  kindly  memory  of  his  Services  to 
education  (Düntzer,  Life^  Book  ix.  chap.  i.)  As  to  Duke 
Karl  Eugen  himself,  it  is  difficult  to  contemplate  his 
character  with  patience,  though  it  was  certainly  not 
devoid  of  energy,  and  had  glimpses  of  high  purpose. 
Of  his  fitness  to  govern  a  civilised  people  we  may  judge 
from  his  tyrannical  conduct  to  Schubert  and  Moser,  and 
from  his  reply  to  the  representatives  of  Tübingen,  who 
complained  of  his  unjust  taxation  and  the  misery  caused 
thereby  to  the  Fatherland,  'Bah!'  was  his  answer, 
'  The  Fatherland  !  the  Fatherland  !  /am  the  Fatherland." 
His  sense  of  decency  may  be  measured  by  his  prominent 
exhibition  of  his  mistress  Francziska,  divorced  wife  of  a 
certain  Baron  Leutrum,  as  lady-superintendent  of  his 
'  Ecole  des  Dames,'  and  visitress  of  his  military  school ; 
his  personal  arrogance  may  be  illustrated  by  his  veto^ 
when  Schiller  published  his  extraordinary  youthful  drama 
of  The  Robbers^  on  any  future  publication  unless  previ- 
ously  submitted  to  himself.  He  even  offered  his  own 
assistance  in  chastening  the  literar>'  style  of  The  Robbers. 
If  we  can  imagine  Shakespeare's  early  poems  pruned  of 
their  luxuriance  by  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  or  Etiglish  Bards 
and  Scotch  Rezueivers  amended  by  the  Prince  Regent, 
we  shall  perhaps  have  an  adequate  parallel  to  the  Situa- 
tion.     Yet,  on  the   other  band,  Karl  Eugen   had   some 
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generous  instincts  ;   a  malicious  despot  would  certainly 

have  visited   Schiller's    final   offence   lipon   his   parents, 

whom  he  left  behind  at  Solitüde,  but  the  Duke  seems  to 

have  continued  his  favour  to  them.     On  his  fiftieth  birth- 

day  he  actually  apologised  to  his  subjects  for  his  mis- 

government,  in  a  proclamation  which  was  read  in  every 

church  in  his  dominions.      IrresponsibiHty  and  Hmitless 

deference  had  led  a  strong  and  not  unkindly  nature  to 

portentous  self-worship — 

'  Nihil  est  quod  credere  de  se 
Non  possit,  cum  laudatur  Dis  aequa  potestas. 

He  died  24th  October  1793. 

Schiller  remained  at  the  Duke's  school  for  eight  years, 
in  the  course  of  which  his  own  dislike  for  the  study  of 
jurisprudence,  to  which  he  had  been  committed  by  the 
Duke,  caused  him  to  be  transferred  to  the  medical  class. 
When  this  period  of  miserable  restraint — alleviated  by 
certain  ardent  friendships  and  by  the  secret  practice  of 
poetry,  including  the  composition  of  The  Robbers — came 
to  an  end,  Schiller  was  gazetted,  in  1780,  surgeon  to 
the  'Auge  '  regiment  of  grenadiers  quartered  at  Stuttgart. 
But  the  publication  of  The  Robbers^  and  Schiller's  clan- 
destine  visits  to  Mannheim  to  see  its  Performance  on 
the  stage,  incurred  the  lasting  displeasure  of  the  Duke. 
Schiller  was  put  under  arrest,  and  seized  that  opportunity 
of  enforced  leisure  to  begin  a  new  drama,  The  Conspiracy 
of  Fiesco}  Matters  had  become  intolerable  between  the 
Duke  and  the  poet ;  and  in  October  1782,  '  empty  in 
purse  and  hope,'  as  he  describes  himself,  but  with  youth 
and  genius  on  his  side,  he  stole  away,  accompanied  by 
one  Streicher,  a  comrade  who  loved  him  and  foresaw  his 

^  As  no  attempt  will  be  niade  in  this  Introduction  to  describe  or 
estimate  Schiller's  dramas,  it  may  not  be  aniiss  here  to  remind  the 
reader  that  Carlyle's  Life  of  Schiller  contains  a  lucid  and  sym- 
pathetic  estimate  of  each  of  them,  and  copious  extracts.  The  Life 
itself — written  before  Carlyle  had  developed  the  style  exagdri  et 
ddmoniaque  stigmatised  by  M.  Taine — is  certainly  one  of  the  bcst- 
written  biographies  in  the  language. 
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famc,  to  Mannheim.  Eleven  years  were  to  pass  beforc 
he  saw  his  early  home  ajjain. 

At  Mannheim  Schiller  soon  began  to  taste  the  sorrows 
as  well  as  the  joys  of  an  unchartered  freedom.  Streicher 
and  he  had  arrived  there  with  less  than  six  pounds,  and 
with  no  visible  ulterior  prospect,  as  far  as  the  poet  was 
concerned,  cxcept  what  Fiesco,  not  yet  completed,  might 
produce.  It  is  impossible,  we  think,  to  acquit  Schiller, 
at  ihis  period  of  his  career,  of  an  impulsive  selfishness, 
not  wholly  to  be  excused  even  under  severe  trials.  He 
must  have  known  the  risks  to  which  he  was  exposing  his 
parents  by  deserting  the  Duke's  service  ;  he  must  have 
known  that  his  support  elsewhere  would  bc  dep>endent 
on  loans,  or  on  benevolence  to  which  he  had  small  claim. 
He  had  left  debts  in  Stuttgart ;  he  was  sharing  with 
Streicher  money  which  had  been  given  to  the  latter  for 
a  farther  journey.  Eventually,  after  an  attempt  to  raise 
money  on  Ficsco^  after  a  journey  to  Frankfort  for  greater 
security  from  Karl  Eugen,  and  a  painfully  hard-pressed 
sojoum  at  Oggersheim  (during  which  he  commenced 
Luise  Miller^  better  known  by  its  subsequent  name, 
Kabale  und  Liebe)^  he  reverted  in  desperation  to  an  offer 
of  refuge  which  had  been  previously  made  to  him  by 
Frau  von  Wolzogen,  molher  of  one  of  his  school  com- 
rades,  and  betook  himself  to  her  abode  at  Bauerbach, 
near  Meiningen. 

It  is  impossible  to  commend  too  highly  the  kindl>' 
generosity  of  his  benefactrcss.  She  seems  to  have  dis- 
cerned  the  genius  under  the  impulsive  and  rather  exigeatit 
young  refugee,  and  to  have  recognised  that  rest  and  quiet 
were  necessary  tili  the  femientation  of  his  spirit  had  sub- 
sided,  Gratitude  and  passionate  devotion  to  her  were 
not  lacking  on  Schiller's  part  ;  her  calm  and  benevolent 
friendship  gave  him  the  rest  of  which  his  developing 
character  and  growing  genius  stood  sorely  in  need.  But 
a  pensioned  seclusion  is  an  undignified  and  unsafe  Posi- 
tion for  a  young  and  vigorous  man,   and  the  appearance 
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on  the  scene  of  Charlotte  von  Wolzogen,  bis  hostess' 
daughter,  produced  its  natural  consequence — a  fervid 
and  hopeless  passion  —  on  the  poet.  A  marriage  was 
out  of  the  question,  for  Frau  von  Wolzogen  was  not 
wealthy,  and,  save  for  her  bounty,  Schiller  was  practi- 
cally  penniless  ;  above  all,  Charlotte  von  Wolzogen  seems 
not  to  have  returned  his  afifection.  After  eight  months' 
residence  at  Bauerbach,  Schiller,  at  the  Suggestion  of 
Frau  von  Wolzogen,  set  out  for  Mannheim,  where  he 
hoped  to  make  advantageous  terms  with  the  theatrical 
authorities  for  his  dramas,  past,  present,  and  to  come 
(for  Do7i  Carlos  was  now  in  hand),  intending,  however, 
to  return  to  Bauerbach  in  the  following  spring  (1784). 
But  other  plans  supervened.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at 
Mannheim  he  was  appointed  poet  to  the  theatre,  with  a 
salary  of  about  ;^5o  a  year.  '  I  belong  henceforth  to 
the  public,'  he  announced  sonorously  ;  '  I  appeal  to  no 
other  throne  but  the  soul  of  man  ' — a  forecast  of  large 
miport,  and  nobly  fulfilled,  though  presumptuously  made. 
If  we  follow  Carlyle  in  regarding  this  as  the  crisis  in 
Schiller's  life,  from  which  his  successful  career  as  man 
of  letters,  closed  only  by  his  too  early  death,  really 
commenced,  we  must  do  so  with  a  reservation.  For 
some  years  from  this  time  he  lived  on  the  verge  of  want, 
constantly  embarrassed  with  debts  old  and  new,  including 
a  generous  loan  from  Frau  von  Wolzogen,  which  was 
still  undischarged  at  her  unexpected  death  in  1788.  It 
should  be  added,  however,  in  justice  to  Schiller,  that 
poetic  absorption  and  constitutional  carelessness,  not  pro- 
fligacy  or  extravagance,  formed  the  weights  and  impedi- 
ments  to  his  career  during  this  period.  In  the  vices  of 
his  age  he  had  small  share  ;  in  its  aspirations  and  high 
cjualitics,  a  large  one.  He  had  a  far  more  volcanic 
temperament  than  his  great  contemporary,  Goethe  ;  yet 
when  we  contrast  their  lives,  we  shall,  it  may  be,  find 
that  of  Goethe  more  rieh,  more  wise,  more  prudent,  but 
that  of  Schiller  more  simple,  more  ardent,  and  more  pure. 
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Schiller's  official  conncction  with  thc  theatre  served  to 
propcl  him  in  the  journalistic  as  well  as  the  dramati«" 
career.  To  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  theatricai 
and  artistic  affairs,  he  started  in  1785  a  Journal  named 
Die  Rheinische  Thalia,  the  first  number  of  which  con- 
tained  the  first  three  acts  oi  Don  Carlos.  In  this  venture 
he  was  stimulated  by  the  influence  of  a  female  friend, 
Charlotte  von  Kalb,  from  whom,  it  is  said,  he  drew  in 
part  the  character  of  the  queen  in  Don  Carlos ;  with 
poetic  enthusiasm  he  idolised  her  mental  f)owers  at  this 
period,  as,  with  poetic  fickleness,  he  depreciated  them 
in  after  years,  when  nettled  by  her  jealousy  of  his  wife. 
He  owed  to  her  his  introduction  to  the  Duke  of  Weimar, 
whom  he  visited  at  Darmstadt,  and  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived  the  honorary  title  of  Councillor  of  Weimar,  after 
reading  to  the  Court  circle  the  early  part  of  Don  Carlos. 
During  this  period  he  conceived  himself  to  be  in  love 
with  Margareta,  daughter  of  Schwann,  his  Mannheim 
publisher ;  his  affection,  which  seems  to  have  been  re- 
turned,  was  rather  sincere  than  deep,  for  it  succumbed 
before  the  assurance  of  her  father  that  Margareta's  char- 
acter did  not  harmonise  with  that  of  her  suitor, — just 
as  in  subsequent  days,  at  Dresden,  he  quenched  his 
passion  for  Henrietta  von  Arnim,  if  we  may  credit  Herr 
Düntzer's  account  {Life  of  Schiller^  Book  vi.  chap.  iii.), 
by  the  reflection  that  her  mother  would  make  his  life 
intolerable  to  him,  domestically.  When  all  allowances 
are  made  for  this  estimate  of  such  attachments,  if  common 
to  his  nation  or  to  his  age,  and  for  the  clumsy  attitude 
of  some  of  his  biographers  towards  them,  it  is  impossible 
to  regard  Schiller's  love  affairs  as  a  pleasant  or  pictur- 
esque  feature  in  his  career.  His  successive  longings  for 
'  a  civic  existence,'  '  a  happy  domestic  life,'  *  a  lasting 
basis  for  lifelong  prosperity,'  seem  to  indicate  a  one-sided 
view  of  wedlock  not  easily  to  be  reconciled  with  generous 
fervour. 

The  prospect  of  new  and  admiring  friends  at  Leipzig 
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drevv  him  away  to  that  city  (April  1785),  whcre  he  hopcd 
to  combine  literature  and  the  practice  of  mcdicine  for 
liis  Support,  and  to  enjoy  the  society  of  Körner  and 
Huber,  whose  kindly  enthusiasm  for  his  carly  writings 
had  brought  him  help  and  encouragement  ;  the  former, 
by  a  deHcate  stratagem,  provided  Schiller  with  funds  for 
his  change  of  residence,  and,  shortly  after  his  own  mar- 
riage  (August  1785),  invited  Schiller  to  rejoin  him  at 
Dresden,  which  was  to  be  the  home  of  his  own  married 
life.  Here,  amid  multifarious  literary  work,  and  still 
more  multifarious  literary  designs,  Schiller  completed 
Do7t  Carlos^  which  was  published  in  the  following  year 
(1786)  ;  here  too,  at  a  bal  inasquL\  Schiller  met  and  feil 
violently,  yet  transitorily,  in  love  with  Henrietta  von 
Arnim.  Romantic  letters,  confessions,  inquiries,  explana- 
tions,  passed  between  them — 

'  In  amore  haec  oninia  insunt  vitia  ;   iniuriac, 
Suspiciones,  inimicitiae,  induciae, 
Bellum,  pax  rursum. ' 

A  mist  of  anecdotes  hangs  round  their  relationship, 
which  it  Profits  not  to  confirm  or  dispel,  With  Mr. 
Carlyle,  who  believes  Henrietta  von  Arnim  to  have  been 
'  enchanting,  and  not  inexorable,'  we  shall  '  use  the 
freedom  to  omit '  any  details  of  a  commonplace  episode 
of  infatuation,  jealousy,  and  Separation.  Of  far  greater 
interest  is  it  to  remark  upon  the  continued  and  stimulating 
efifect,  on  Schiller's  genius,  of  Körner's  generous  friend- 
ship  during  this  period,  and  upon  the  rapid  development 
of  his  lyric  faculty.  But  he  never  gave  füll  scope,  even 
at  this  period,  to  lyric  poetry.  To  him  it  was  a  matter 
for  leisure  hours  and  casual  intervals,  and  altogether 
subsidiary  to  dramatic  poetry  and  the  study  of  history 
and  metaphysics.  It  is  impossible  to  regret  an  attitude 
of  mind  without  which,  it  may  be,  we  should  never  have 
had  Wallcjisteiii;  we  may  content  ourselves  with  admir- 
ing   the  ardour  and   thoroughness   of  Schiller's   genius, 
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which  gavc  to  work,  thrown  off  in  his  rare  leisurc  hours, 
thc  qualities  of  Die  Ideale^  Die  Kraniche  des  Ibykus,  and 
Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke. 

The  zealous  and — so  far  as  was  possible  to  Schiller — 
methodical  study  of  history  dates  from  about  this  period. 
Not  mercly  his  qucst  for  tragic  subjects  and  his  Spanish 
studies  for  Don  Carlos^  but  his  quick  poetic  conscious- 
ness  of  livin^'  in  times  pregnant  with  storm  and  change, 
set  him  thinking  on  the  subject  of  the  Revolt  of  the 
Netherlands.  One  volume  of  his  intended  historical 
work  on  this  subject  appeared  in  1788,  comprising  the 
history  of  the  movement  down  to  Alva's  entry  into 
Brüssels  ;  but  it  was  never  carried  farther.  It  will  be 
sufficient  here  to  remark  on  the  manifest  service — apart 
from  their  intrinsic  value — that  his  historical  studies  did 
to  his  dramatic  faculty.  The  defect  of  the  indubitably 
powerful  Robbers  was  its  lack  of  measure  and  sanity ; 
much  of  Fiesco  is  extravagant  and  crude.  But  to  Wal- 
lenstcin  little  is  wanting  except  perhaps  ease,  flexi- 
bility,  and  humour.  Something,  of  course,  must  be  put 
down  to  the  natural  maturing  of  genius  ;  but  it  was  the 
study  of  history  that  gave  Schiller  his  masculine  insight 
into  character,  and  showed  him  the  superiorit>',  even  for 
the  Imagination,  of  a  reality  like  Wallenstein  to  a  night- 
mare  like  Karl  Moor. 

But  the  manifold  intellectual  pressure  of  Schillers 
Dresden  period  was  not  without  its  special  hurtfulness. 
It  was  here  that,  to  avoid  the  tiresome  interruptions  of 
the  daytime — those  worries  and  Lebefisj'ratzcji  of  which 
Goethe  complained  so  bitterly  {Fausf^  1.  1208) — he 
began  the  habit  of  composing  through  great  part  of  the 
night.  Afterwards,  during  his  residence  at  Jena,  he 
became  more  and  more  prone  to  this  practice,  and  to  its 
natural  consequence — the  use  of  stimulants  to  sustain 
the  exhausting  vigil.  In  this  way  a  Constitution,  never 
strong,  was  shattered  and  ruined :  he  died  in  what 
should  have  been  the  prime  of  life.     To  avoid  misunder- 
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Standing  on  a  subject  to  which  we  shall  not  return,  it 
will  be  well  to  speak  plainly.  Schiller  was  not  at  any 
period  of  bis  life  a  drunkard  ;  none  the  less  bis  use  of 
alcohol,  to  stimulate  bis  powers  of  composition  under 
circumstances  of  imnatural  strain,  sbortened  bis  life  and 
affected  bis  genius.     Too  often,  we  feel,  he  writes 

'  As  one  that  races  with  a  racing  Death. ' 

But  Schiller  was  now  (1787)  gravitating  towards 
Weimar.  There  be  hoped  to  enjoy  once  more  the 
Society  of  Charlotte  von  Kalb,  to  re-knit  bis  relations, 
formed  at  Darmstadt,  with  Karl  August,  the  Duke  of 
Weimar,  and  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Wieland  and 
Herder.  Goethe  was  in  Italy,  having  left  Germany  in 
the  autumn  of  the  previous  year,  nor  did  be  return  tili 
the  Summer  of  1788.  Once,  during  Scbiller's  career  at 
the  military  scbool  of  Solitüde,  he  had  seen  Goethe, 
who,  with  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  had  visited  Karl  Eugen, 
and  been  present  at  the  distribution  of  prizes  at  the 
scbool ;  Schiller,  who  received  three  prizes  for  proficiency 
in  medicine,  seems  to  have  been  more  deeply  moved  by 
the  sight  of  Goethe,  in  the  pride  of  bis  youtbful  beauty 
and  early  fame  as  the  author  of  Goetz  von  Berlichingen 
and  Werther,  than  by  the  ducal  splendours.  But  they 
never  met  in  any  real  sense  tili  they  came  together  at 
Rudolstadt  in  September  1788,  when  Schiller  had  resided 
in  Weimar  for  a  year.  The  great  and  fruitful  friendship 
that  grew  up  between  tbem  began,  as  Sheridan  has 
recommended, '  with  a  little  aversion,' — Goethe,  thinking 
of  The  Robbers,  considered  Schiller  the  representative  of 
that  Sticnn  und  Drang  hovix  which  be  had  now  escaped  ; 
Schiller,  on  the  other  band,  himself  conscious  of  genius, 
was  perplexed  by  a  character  to  which  genius  could  not 
be  denied,  which  yet  viewed  all  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  from  a  point  of  view  so  unlike  bis  own.  On  the 
whole,  thougb  the  parallel  must  not  be  pressed  too 
closely,   we  shall   do  well   to   imagine,  with   CarJyle,   a 
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mceting  between  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  if  we  wish  to 
realise  the  early  days  of  Goethe  and  Schiller's  acquaint- 
ance  beforc  thc  intellectual  suavity,  lar^^e,  calm  u  ' 
and  tolcrancc  of  the  older  poet  broke  through  the  i^ 
which  the  narrower  though  more  ardent  spirit  of  the 
youngcr  raised  between  thcm.  Literary  history  contains 
few  fairer  scenes  than  the  friendship  of  these  two  great 
men,  untouched  by  jealousy,  sympathetic  in  their  unlike- 
ness,  helpful,  generous,  and  sincere. 

But  this  Weimar  period  produced  other  changes  no  less 
important  than  his  acquaintance  with  Goethe,  in  Schiller's 
life  ;  his  assumption  of  the  7oIe  of  teacher,  as  a  professor 
of  history  at  Jena,  and  his  marriage  to  Charlotte  von  Leng- 
enfeld, the  younger  of  two  daughters  at  this  time  residing 
with  their  mother  at  Rudolstadt.  They  were  not  abso- 
lutely  new  acquaintances,  having  met  Schiller  at  Mann- 
heim, and  his  parents  at  Solitüde,  after  his  flight.  But 
their  residence  at  Rudolstadt,  and  visits  to  Weimar,  gave 
Schiller  many  opportunities  for  forming  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  them  :  literary  sympathy  and  common  interests 
soon  developed  into  a  deep  affection  between  Charlotte 
von  Lengenfeld  and  himself.  They  were  married  at 
the  village  church  of  Wenigen-Jena,  in  February  1790 — 
a  little  more  than  two  years  after  their  meeting  at  Rudol- 
stadt. Fifteen  years  of  married  life  were  before  them — 
fifteen  years  of  unwavering  devotion  and  affection  on 
both  sides.  Charlotte  was  a  helpmeet  for  Schiller  :  she 
ruled  the  home  with  a  quiet  serenity,  won  the  respect 
and  affection  of  his  friends  and  family,  tended  him 
through  the  repeated  and  harassing  illnesses  of  his  later 
years,  and  knelt  by  his  dying  pillow ;  with  literal  truth 
she  might  have  repeated  the  sad  and  proud  claim  of  the 
partner  of  the  dying  Tibullus — 

'  Me  tenviit  moriens  deficiente  maniL ' 

They  had  four  children,  two   sons  and  two  daughters. 
In  person  Charlotte  was  tall  and  slight,  with  blue  eyes 
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and  dark  curling  hair ;  over  her  face,  if  we  may  trust 
her  Portrait,  shines  the  hght  of  arch  humour  as  well  as 
of  serenity  ;  both  characterised  her  life  and  conversation. 

We  have  digressed  somewhat  from  the  order  of  events 
to  sketch  briefly  Schiller's  domestic  circumstances.  The 
other  change  of  which  we  spoke — his  assumption  of  the 
professorship  at  Jena — took  place  before  his  marriage, 
but  was  in  great  part  caused  by  the  prospect  of  it.  The 
publication  of  his  fragmentary  History  of  the  Revolt  of 
the  Netherlands  drew  the  attention  of  the  public  to  his 
brilliance  as  an  exponent  of  history  ;  his  desire  for  a 
recognised  position  and  emolument  was  stimulated  by 
his  secret  attachment  to  Charlotte,  and  forwarded  by  the 
good  Offices  of  Goethe,  who  pressed  his  claims  at  the 
Court  of  Saxe-Weimar,  and  had  the  pleasure,  in  1789, 
of  seeing  his  friend  duly  appointed  to  a  supernumerary 
professorship  in  history  at  Jena. 

From  this  time  onward  the  crippling  load  of  debt  and 
embarrassment  was  gradually  removed  from  Schiller. 
His  new  position  and  growing  reputation  secured  for 
him  better  treatment  from  the  booksellers.  He  moved 
from  success  to  success,  and  won  yearly  new  and  influ- 
ential  friendships  ;  but  for  one  consideration,  we  should 
treat  his  life  from  thirty  to  forty-five  as  a  series  of  happy 
triumphs.  But  that  one  consideration  was  too  sadly 
important — it  was  precarious  health,  often  incapacitating 
him  absolutely  for  labour,  and  ahvays  impeding  and 
harassing  him.  When  we  marvel  at  Scott  for  writing 
Woodstock  '  with  half  a  brain,'  let  us  marvel  also  at  the 
man  who,  with  shattered  health  and  often  racked  with 
pain,  composed  Wallenstein^  The  Maid  of  07'Icans^  and 
Wilhehn  Teil,  as  well  as  the  History  of  the  Thirty  Vears' 
War. 

In  May  1789  he  movcd  from  Weimar  to  Jena,  ihcrc 
to  take  up  his  duties  as  lecturer  in  history ;  his  inaugural 
address,  which  was  to  be  delivered  in  a  lecture-room, 
drew  such  a  crowd  of  students  anxious  to  sce  and  hear 
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the  poct,  that  at  the  last  moment  lecturer  and  audience 
were  forced  to  transfer  thcmsclves  to  a  roomier  hall, 
capable  of  Holding  500.  Our  readers  will  compare  the 
evcnt  with  the  welcome  given  to  Arnold  at  Oxford  (see 
Stanley,  Life  of  Arnold^  vol.  ii.  p.  245)  half  a  Century 
later.  An  interesting  account  by  Schiller  himself  of  the 
scene  and  bis  emolions  in  connection  with  it  will  bc 
found  in  Diintzer  i^Life  of  Schiller^  Book  viii.  chap.  i.) 
His  success  was  dazzling,  but  it  did  not  dazzle  him  ;  he 
recognised  that  he  was  a  poet  by  nature,  a  lecturer  only 
by  profession  ;  that  his  tendency  in  history  was  to  be 
rhetorical  rather  than  judicial ;  he  fbresaw,  probably, 
that  the  double  strain  would  be  more  than  he  could  bear 
for  long.  With  all  his  ardour,  he  was  an  amateur  in 
history,  learning  with  brilliant  energy,  as  he  taught,  but 
without  that  solid  störe  of  previous  knowledge  which 
would  have  made  his  lectures  a  pleasure  and  an  exercise 
to  him,  instead  of  a  bürden.  So  thoroughly  in  him  had 
the  intellectual  spirit  '  o'erinformed  the  tenement  of 
clay,'  that  with  two  sufiliciently  arduous  pursuits — those 
of  poetry  and  history — before  him,  he  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  convalescence  from  a  severe  illness,  in  the  early 
nionths  of  1791,  to  plunge,  like  the  diver  of  his  own 
glorious  bailad,  into  the  profound  study  of  metaphysics 
where — 

,  ^^Iiith  auf  ^hith  ficf)  obn'  (£nbe  brängt, 
Vi\(i>  tüill  ftd?  nimmer  crfdiöpfen  unb  leeren.' 

But  at  the  very  moment  of  anxiety  lest  his  recovery 
should  be  impeded  by  the  financial  necessity  of  begin- 
ning  work  too  soon,  a  generous  offer  was  made  to  him 
from  Denmark,  which  relieved  him  from  solicitude. 
Frederick  Christian,  Hereditar\'  Prince  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  and  Count  Ernst  von  Schimmelmann,  his 
minister,  proffered  to  Schiller  a  pension  for  three  years, 
without  conditions  save  that  of  care  for  his  health. 
With  thoughtful  generosity,  they  made  this  offer  privately, 
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adding  their  desire  to  see  Schiller  established  at  Copen- 
hagen,  but  refusing  to  make  this  a  condition  of  their 
gift.  Wiser  and  less  ostentatious  generosity  has  seldom 
been  shown  ;  Schiller's  career  was  all  too  short,  yet  in 
all  human  probability  the  world  owes  it  to  a  Danish 
prince  and  his  minister  that  it  was  not  shorter  still :  we 
owe  Wallenstei7i  to  the  genius  of  Germany  and  the 
sympathy  of  Denmark. 

One  source  of  Schiller's  ill-health  was  his  agitation 
about  the  revolutionary  troubles  in  France,  now  growing 
daily  greater.  A  word  upon  his  attitüde  to  this  question 
may  here  be  in  place.  Early  troubles  and  oppressions 
had  certainly  developed  in  Schiller  the  temper  which 
may  be  roughly  defined  as  '  republican.'  His  sympathy 
was  entirely  with  populär  aspirations,  whether  in  France, 
or  the  Netherlands,  or  Germany.  But  he  combined 
with  a  poet's  love  of  liberty  a  poet's  hatred  of  violence, 
and  viewed  with  equal  disgust  the  misgovernment  of 
petty  princes  at  home  and  the  'red  fool-fury  of  the 
Seine.'  He  was  horrified  at  the  execution  of  Louis 
XVI.;  the  Jacobins  were  to  him  '  wretched  knackers'- 
men '  (Düntzer,  Book  viii.  chap.  iii.)  ;  but  he  was  a  poet, 
not  a  politician,  and  possibly  never  cared  to  ask  himself 
at  what  exact  point  a  System  of  government  may  legiti- 
mately  be  assailed  in  its  representative.  Curiously 
enough,  almost  at  the  moment  that  he  was  raging 
against  the  excesses  in  Paris  the  French  National 
Assembly  was  conferring  the  right  of  citizenship  on 
distinguished  foreigners,  and  among  them  on  Klopstock 
and  on  Schiller  himself,  as  '  le  sieur  Gille,  publiciste 
allemand  !'  He  sometimes  leaned  in  his  later  years,  as 
poets  do,  to  a  wistful  conservatism,  a  longing  for  yester- 
day's  sunset,  or  even  for  Ics  neiges  elantan.  But  every 
noble  principle  in  the  past,  and  every  noble  aspiration 
for  the  future,  may  find  its  crown  of  praise  in  IVa/lni- 
steins  and  his  last  drama,  Wilhelm  Tell^  is  virtually  a 
hymn  to  Liberty. 
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As,  littlc  by  little,  something  like  health  retumed  to 
Schiller,  he  'feit  the  Swabian  stir  strongiy  within  him  ;' 
a  Heimweh^  a  longing  to  see  parcnts  and  sisters  oncc 
niore,  came  upon  him  ;  in  August  1793  he  left  Jena  for 
Heilbronn,  whither  his  father  came  to  meet  him  ;  after 
a  while  the  still  formidable  Karl  Eugen  accorded  a 
silent  and  sullen  permission  to  him  to  revisit  Ludwigs- 
burg ;  and  here  was  bom  his  eldest  child,  a  few  weeks 
before  the  death  of  his  ancient  foe  the  Duke.  Nearly 
nine  months  vvere  spent  in  happy  retirement  amid  his 
native  scenes  ;  nor  did  he  retum  to  Jena  tili  the  summer 
of  1794,  after  visiting  Tübingen  by  the  way ;  he  never 
resumed  the  duties  of  his  professorship,  which  illness 
had  interrupted. 

Of  the  next  five  years,  though  his  intellectual  occupa- 
tions  seem  to  have  been  infinitely  various,  we  must  reckon 
the  completion  and  production  of  IValletistein  as  the 
crowning  event.  It  was  produced  in  its  three  complete 
parts  at  Weimar  in  April  1799.  We  do  not  here 
enlarge  upon  this  monument  of  genius  ;  suffice  it  to  say 
that,  if  Schiller's  fame  rested  on  any  single  work,  it 
■would  rest  on  Wallcnstein.  But  it  may  be  well  to  add 
that  this  period  saw  the  production  of  some  of  his  best 
lyrical  work  as  well.  The  Cranes  of  Ibycus^  Ritter 
Toggenburg,  TJie  Fight  with  the  Dragoti,  TJie  Song  of 
the  Bell,  and  The  Ring  of  Polycrates.  All  these,  and 
several  others  belonging  to  this  epoch  of  Schillers  life, 
will  be  found  in  this  selection. 

But  the  magnificent  productiveness  of  this  period, 
though  primarily  due,  of  course,  to  Schiller's  own  energ>', 
must  in  part  be  ascribed  to  the  influence,  direct  and 
indirect,  of  Goethe.  Their  intimacy  had  ripened  into 
an  ardent  friendship.  '  Fare  you  right  well,'  \\Tites 
Schiller,  after  one  of  their  partings,  '  my  friend,  growing 
ever  dearer  to  me.'  '  It  was  a  new  spring  to  me,'  vvTites 
Goethe,  speaking  of  Schillers  influence  on  him,  *  in 
which  all   seeds   shot  up   and  gaily   blossomed   in  my 
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nature.'  *  Fortunati  ambo  ! '  we  may  exclaim  with  the 
Roman  poet — 

'  Nulla  dies  unquam  memori  vos  eximet  aevo.' 

One  of  the  earlier  fruits  of  their  friendship  was  the 
pubhcation  of  Die  Hore/t,  a  monthly  magazine  of  which 
Schiller  was  editor,  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Thalia j  and  shortly  afterwards  an  annual,  to  be  called 
the  Musenahna7iach^  was  committed  to  his  direction  by 
a  bookseller  of  Neu-Strelitz,  To  these  periodicals  Goethe 
and  Schiller  contributed  abundantly,  both  in  verse  and 
prose  ;  and  out  of  their  relation  to  the  Hören  and  to 
its  critics  sprang  the  curious  episode  in  literary  history 
known  as  the  war  of  the  Xenieji,  a  set  of  epigrams  in 
the  style  of  Martial's  Xenia. 

The  earlier  numbers  of  the  Hören  having  been  some- 
what  pungently  attacked  by  Nicolai  and  other  litterateiirs 
of  Berlin,  Goethe  conceived  the  idea  of  revenge  in  the 
form  of  epigrams ;  Schiller  took  up  the  idea  warmly, 
advocated  an  increase  of  the  number  which  Goethe  had 
intended,  and  tried  to  systematise  them  ;  they  appeared 
eventually  in  the  Musenalmanach  for  1797,  and  raised  a 
storm  of  protest  from  the  critics  who  could  bear  anything 
rather  than  criticism.  The  dust  of  this  battle  has  long 
since  subsided  ;  the  victors  and  survivors  were  Goethe 
and  Schiller  ;  their  theories  in  the  Hore?i  and  the  Miiseji- 
almanach,  fortified  by  the  prickly  fence  of  epigrams, 
repelled  and  routed  their  assailants.  So  much  may  be 
allowed  freely  ;  it  was  a  duel  between  genius  and  second- 
rate  talent,  in  which  the  issue  could  not  be  long  doubtful ; 
and  the  purification  of  literature  from  dulness,  and  still 
more  from  the  prindplcs  of  dulness,  is,  we  must  all  feel, 
a  benefit  to  mankind.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  fairly 
be  questioned  whether  genius  ever  stoops  profitably  to 
revenge.  Mr.  Lewes  {Life  of  Goethe^  Book  vi.  chap.  i.) 
compares  the  Xenien  to  the  Dunciad,  and  to  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Review  er s ;  the  comparison  is  interest- 
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ing  but  misleading.  Pope  had  the  spiteflilness  and 
malice  so  piteously  natural  to  physical  deformity,  and 
had,  too,  the  sensitive  temperament  of  genius  ;  liyron 
was  a  brilliant  and  sardonic  youth,  who,  stung  to  anger 
by  patronising  contempt, 

'  Rail'd  at  Scots  to  show  bis  wrath  and  wiL' 

But  Goethe  and  Schiller  were  the  leading  minds  of  their 
age  ;  the  fornier  was  endowed  with  unusual  serenity  of 
temperament ;  can  we  see,  without  a  tinge  of  regret,  two 
such  minds  joining  the  getius  irritabile  vatum  ?  after  all, 
if  sensitiveness  to  moral  imputations  is  a  high  character- 
istic,  sensitiveness  to  intellectual  criticism  is  a  mean  one. 
The  comparative  weakness  of  the  Xenien  may  thus  be 
accounted  for  ;  as  a  rule,  only  things  thoroughly  worth 
doing  are  done  thoroughly  well. 

In  any  case,  Goethe  and  Schiller  were  wise  enough 
not  to  let  these  half-considered  trifles  occupy  them  long  ; 
they  had  nobler  work  in  hand.  Goethe  was  finishing 
Hermann  and  Dorothea;  Schiller  had  Wallenstein  and 
his  revived  lyrical  impulse  to  stimulate  him  ;  above  all, 
each  had  the  society  of  the  other.^  Goethe's  residence 
was  at  Weimar,  Schiller's,  for  the  present,  at  Jena,  but 
they  frequently  interchanged  visits  and  travelled  together. 
Who  will  not  echo  Carlyle's  wish  that  he  could  have 

1  A  light  as  of  sunset  is  thrown  upon  this  meraorable  friendship 
by  the  Communications  which  passed,  in  Goethe's  last  years,  be- 
tween  him  and  Carlyle  ;  the  Life  of  Schiller,  then  recently  pub- 
lished  by  Carlyle,  met  with  the  wärmest  approvil  of  the  veteran 
poet,  as  showing  '  coraplete  insight  into  the  character  and  high 
merits  of  this  man, '  He  adds  this  ungrudging  tribute  to  his  dead 
friend — '  Schiller  was  of  so  exceptional  a  nature  that  the  biographer 
had  only  to  keep  the  idea  of  an  excellent  man  before  his  eyes,  and 
carry  that  idea  through  all  his  indi\-idual  destinies  and  achieve- 
ments,  and  he  would  see  his  task  accomplished. '  These  extracts, 
with  others  of  great  interest,  have  been  printed  by  Mr.  Max  Muller 
{Cojitemporary  Rciiciü,  June  1886,  'Goethe  and  Carlyle*)  from 
the  copies,  retained  by  Goethe  himself,  of  his  letters  to  Carlyle  : 
certain  passages  of  them  had  already  appeared  in  the  edition  of 
Goethe's  Works  dated  1833. 
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walked  fifty  iniles  on  foot  to  join  them,  when  at  Triesnitz, 
two  miles  from  Jena,  they  used  to  sit  and  discuss  bcneath 
a  tree,  and  watch  the  passers-by  ? 

At  the  dose  of  the  year  1799,  some  months  after  IVal- 
lenstehi  had  appeared,  Schiller  removed  from  Jena  to 
Weimar,  the  winters  at  the  former  being  regarded  as  too 
severe  for  his  enfeebled  ehest.  Biit  he  constantly 
revisited  Jena,  which  at  this  period  attracted  Goethe 
also,  One  of  the  chief  results  of  the  migration  to 
Weimar  was  a  closer  connection  with  the  management 
of  the  theatre,  in  which  Goethe  eagerly  sought  his 
co-operation  ;  and  a  moderate  degree  of  Court  favour  feil 
to  his  lot,  without,  in  his  case,  working  härm.  More 
and  more  the  dramatic  Impulse  predominated  in  him  ; 
he  transjated  Macbeth^  he  produced  at  short  intervals 
Maria  Stuart  (1800),  The  Maid  of  Orlea?is  (1801),  and 
last,  not  least,  of  his  gjeat  poems,  Wilhelm  Teil  (1804). 
In  this  latter  year  he  visited  Berlin,  and  was  received 
with  enthusiasm,  alike  by  the  Court  and  the  public  ; 
efforts  were  made  to  detain  him  there,  under  almost  any 
conditions  he  might  like  to  name,  and,  for  his  children's 
sake,  he  was  inclined  to  accept  them.  But  Weimar  and 
Goethe's  society  proved  more  attractive  than  Berlin,  where 
neither  his  own  nor  his  wife's  health  and  spirits  had  been 
good.  Possibly  he  was  feeling  that  the  time  for  adapting 
himself  to  new  conditions  of  life  had  passed  by  :  he  had 
drawnvery  near  now,like  his  own  Ibycus,to  \\vQgedrangem 
Steg^  'where  sits  the  shadow  feared  of  man.'  In  the 
winter  of  i  804-1805  he  suffered  terribly  from  catarrh  and 
spasms  ;  Goethe  was  ill,  and,  in  the  intervals  of  his  own 
malady,  Schiller  tried  to  take  his  friend's  place  in  direct- 
ing  the  theatre,  but  the  effort  was  too  great,  and  probably 
hastened  his  end.  On  April  29th,  1805,  the  two  friends 
met  for  the  last  time,  at  Schiller's  house,  as  he  was 
about  to  leave  it  for  the  theatre.  To  outward  appearance, 
Goethe  was  the  more  seriously  ill  ;  but  his  life  was  pro- 
longed  for  twenty-seven  years  ;   the  sands  of  Schiller's 
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were  ebbing  fast  away.  He  was  taken  ill  that  evening 
at  ihc  thcatrc  ;  and  though  the  more  violent  Symptoms 
yieklcd  partially  to  treatment,  he  never  rallied  from  the 
weakncss.  One  glimmer  of  reviving  hope  shone  out  and 
facled  on  May  5th  ;  from  that  time  he  was  often  delirious, 
with  dreamy  fancies  that  he  was  being  molested  by 
proselylising  attendants  ;  but  he  recognised  his  wife, 
and,  clasping  her  hand,  spoke  words  of  affectionate  fare- 
well  ;  asked  how  he  feit,  he  answered,  in  memorable 
words,  that  »iiich  7uas  growing  piain  and  clear  to  htm. 
This  word  of  his,  it  may  be,  was  in  Goethe's  memory 
when,  in  after  years  (soon  to  pass  away  himself,  babbling 
of  Schiller's  letters),  he  put  among  the  last  words  of  the 
blinded  and  age-wom  Faust — 

,Dic  Hadjt  fdjcint  tiefer  tief  berein5Ut>ringen, 
2IIIcin  itn  3""crn  Ieud)tet  helles  £id)t.' 

About  six  o'clock  of  the  evening  of  May  9th,  1805,  aftcr 
a  short  convulsive  pang,  the  changeless  change  was  seen 
upon  Schiller's  face  ;  before  that  sunset  many  ways  and 
hearts  were  shaded,  for  an  unretuming  light  had  passed 
away.  Perhaps  the  noblest  record  of  its  presence  upon 
earth  is  the  tribute  rendered  to  Schiller  by  him  who  was 
at  once  his  greatest  rival  and  his  g^eatest  friend — 

,Dctiu  (£r  tDar  unfer.     ÜTag  bas  ftol5e  IVoxi 
Van  lauten  Sd^merj  getpaltig  übertönen. 
(£r  moditc  fid)  bei  uns,  im  fiebern  Port, 
Xlad)  milbem  Sturm  jum  Dauernben  cjcnjöbnen. 

,3»<>cffcTt  fdjritt  fein  (Seift  gewaltig  fort 
3^5  €unge  bes  IDabren,  (Suten,  rd^önen, 
\h\\>  I]intcr  ibm,  in  tt>efcnIofcm  SA^cxm, 
£ag,  i»as  uns  alle  bändigt,  bas  (Semeine.'' — Goethe. 

1  Inscribed  under  Schiller's  bust  in  the  Bibhothek  at  Weimar. 


2(nbromad]e. 
tPill  fid]  fjeftor  ciPtg  ron  mir  wenben, 
Wo  2(d]iII  mit  ben  umiatjbarn  ^änöcn 
Dem  patroflus  fd]rccf lid^  0pfer  bringt  ? 
Wev  w'wb  fünftig  deinen  Kleinen  (eieren 
Speere  toerfeu  unb  6ie  (Sötter  el]ren,  5 

XPenn  öer  ftnftre  ©rfus  b'idi  perfd^Iingt  ? 

^eftor. 
Ct^eures  IDeiS,  gebiete  beinen  ^l|ränen ! 
XXadi  öer  5^I^fd?Iad]t  ift  ment  feurig  Seltnen, 
^iefe  2trme  fd^ü^en  pergamus. 
Kämpfend  für  5en  l^eil'gen  fjerb  6er  (Sötter        10 
5aII'  \di,  un6  öes  Daterlanbes  2^etter 
Steig'  id]  nieöer  5U  öem  ftyg'fd^en  5Iu§. 

2tnbromad^e. 
Himmer  laufd]'  id]  beiner  XPaffen  Sd]aIIe, 
Znügig  liegt  bein  €ifen  in  ber  i^alle, 
pdams  groger  rjelbenftamm  Dcrbirbt.  15. 

Vn  ipirft  l]inge{]n,  ido  fein  Cag  mebr  (d]einet, 
Vcv  (Zocytus  biivdi  bie  Xüüftcn  toeinct, 
Deine  Ciebe  in  bem  Cctl^e  ftirbt. 

^  '  B 
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2III  mein  Sobiicn  w'ili  \d>,,  all  mein  T^cnfcn, 

3"  ^C5  tctbe  ftillcji  Strom  Dcrfcitfcn, 

2\hcv  meine  Ciebe  uid*>t. 

^ovd\ !  6er  IVWbc  tobt  fcbon  an  ben  2T[auem, 

<5ürtc  mir  bas  Sd]wcvt  um,  Ia§  öas  (Trauern ! 

fjeftors  £iebe  ftirbt  im  Cetbe  nidit. 


Die  Scblacbt. 

Sdiwev  unb  dumpfig, 
€ine  IDetterrooIfe, 
V\xvd\  bk  grüne  ^hne  fd^roanft  6er  ZHarfi]. 

5um  n?iI6en  eifemen  IDürfelfpiel 
Strebt  [\d]  unabfeblid]  bas  (Sefilbe.  s 

'Bilde  fried^en  nie6eru?ärt5, 
2ln  b'xe  2^ippen  pod]t  bas  ZlTännerbers, 

Porübor  an  I^oblen  ilobtengefti^tem 
nieöerjagt  6ie  5ront  6er  ZTTajor : 

fjalt ! 
l\nb  Regimenter  feffelt  bas  ftarre  Comman6o. 

£autIo5  fte{>t  6ie  5ront. 

präd")tig  im  glübenöen  TtTorgenrotl> 

Was  bli^t  6ort  ber  oom  (Sebirge  ? 

5ebt  ibr  bcs  5ein6e5  5abnen  n?ebn  ?  15 

XPir  febn  bes  5ein6e5  5<3l?nen  upebn, 

(Sott  mit  eud^,  IPcib  unö  Kinder ! 

Cuftig  !  bort  ibr  bcn  (5efang  ? 

tlrommolipirbel,  pfeifenflang 
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5d\meüevt  b\xvd\  b'ie  (5Iicö'er ;  20 

Wie  braust  es  fort  im  fd]öncn,  u?iI6cn  Cact ! 
Unb  braust  bmd\  VTiavt  nnb  73e\]u 

(5ott  hefoiilen,  trüber ! 

3n  einer  anberit  XPelt  u?ieber. ! 

5d]on  fleugt  es  fort  tt?ie  XPetterleud^t,  25 

X)umpf  brüllt  öer  Donner  fd^on  bort, 

X>ie  XDimper  3ucft,  l^ier  had}t  er  laut, 

X>ie  Cofung  braust  oon  fjeer  3U  fjeer  — 

Cag  braufen  in  (Sottes  Hamen  fort,   ^v^«^ 

5reier  fd]on  atl^met  bie  ^ruft.  30 

Der  Cob  ift  los  —  fd^on  u?ogt  fid]  ber  Kampf, 
(£ifern  im  ujolfigten  Puberbampf, 
(Eifern  fallen  5ie  XDürfel. 

Xlaii  umarmen  5ie  fjeere  fid] ; 

fertig !  l^eult's  von  p'Ioton  3U  p'Ioton ;  35 

2luf  5ie  Kniee  gemorfen 

5euem  6ie  Dorbern,  oiele  ftel^en  nid^t  mel^r  auf, 
^  bilden  reigt  bie  ftreifenbe  Kartätfd^e, 
2Iuf  Dormanns  Humpfe  fpringt  bev  fjintermann, 
Peru)üftung  red]ts  unb  linfs  unb  um  unb  um,  40 

Bataillone  nieberrDäl3t  ber  Cob. 

Die  Sonne  löfd^t  aus,  E]eig  brennt  b'xe  5diiad]t, 
Sd\voav^  brütet  auf  bem  fjeer  bie  Zladit  — 
(Sott  befolgten,  Brüber ! 
3n  einer  andern  IDelt  mieber  I  4s 

fjod]  fpri^t  an  ben  Hacfen  bas  Blut, 
Cebenbe  u?ed]feln  mit  Coöten,  ber  5u§ 
5traud]elt  über  ben  Ceid^namen  — 
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„llnö  aud]  bu,  gratis?"  —  „„(ßrüßc  mein  iottd}cn, 

W'ilbcv  immer  lüütbct  tcv  Streit ;  so 

„(ßrüßeit  mill  \d]"  —  (Sott  I  Kameraben,  fel^t ! 

hinter  mi5  it>ie  öie  Kartätfcf^e  fpringt  I  — 

„(Srü^en  lüill  id]  bc'in  f  ottcben,  5r*?unc)  I 

„Scblummre  fanft !  wo  öie  Kuaelfaat 

„Hegnet,  ftür3'  xd)  Perlai(ii<?r  bijiein."  55 

fjielier,  bortfiin  fcbmanft  öie  5d>{ai]t, 
5inftrer  brütet  auf  öcm  fyet  b\e  Zlad)t  — 
(Sott  befoHen,  53rüc>er ! 
3n  ei)ier  anöeni  lüelt  roieöer ! 

^ord] !  was  ftrampft  im  (Salopp  Dorbei  ?  60 

Vxe  ^tbjutanten  fliegen, 
Dragoner  raffeln  in  öen  5^^iTiö, 

Unb  feine  Donner  ruben. 
Dictoria,  Brüber ! 

Scf^recfen  reißt  6ie  feigen  (Slieber,  65 

llnö  feine  5<i^ne  finft.  — 

€ntfdiieben  ifi  5ie  fcf^arfe  Sdhiad>t, 
Der  dag  blicft  fiegenö  öurd]  öie  Zlad>t ! 
^ovd\ !  Crommelmirbel,  pfeifenflang 
Stimmen  fcf]on  CriumpbgefaTtg !  70 

€ebt  wolil,  xfy  gebliebenen  ^rüöer ! 
3n  einer  anbent  IDelt  roieber ! 
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Die  unüberipinbUd^e  flotte. 

Hcidj  einem  altern  Didjtcr. 

Sic  fömmt  —  fic  fömmt,  bes  Xfiittaqs  ftol3C  Spotte, 

Das  XPcItmccr  rüimmert  unter  il]r, 
TXlit  Kcttenflang  ixnb  einem  neuen  (5ott^ 

Unb  taufenö  Doimern  nat]t  fie  bit  — 
€in  fd]U)itnntenb  fjeer  furd^tbarer  Citabellen  5 

(Der  0cean  \dti  tt^re5gleid]en  nie) 

lTnübcrtt?inMid]  neimt  man  fie, 
<5icl]t  [ie  einl]er  auf  ben  erfd]rocfnen  IDellen ; 

X)en  ftolsen  Hamen  ü?eit]t 

Der  5d\xeden,  ben  fie  um  fid)  fpeit.  10 

Zfixt  majeftätifd)  ftillem  5d]ritte 

Crägt  feine  Caft  6er  5itternöe  Heptun ; 
It>eltuntergang  in  ifirer  2Tlitte, 

rtal^t  fie  l^eran,  unb  alle  Stürme  rul^n. 

Dir  gegenüber  ftel^t  fie  ba  15 

(ßlüdfel'ge  3nfel  —  ^errfd^erin  öer  ZHeere, 
Dir  6rol]en  öiefe  (Sallionenl^eere, 

(5rogt]er5ige  Britamna ! 
Wel}  deinem  freigebornen  PoI!e ! 
Da  ftel]t  fie,  eine  u)etterfd]rt)angre  Woife^  20 

IDer  iiat  bas  l^ol]e  Kleinod  dir  errungen, 

Das  3U  der  Cänder  5ürftin  b\d\  gemad)t  ? 
fjaft  du  ind)t  felbft,  üon  ftolsen  Königen  ge3mungen, 

Der  Heid]sgefe^e  roeifeftes  erdad^t  ? 
Das  grofee  Blatt,  das  deine  Könige  3U  Bürgern,      25 

5u  dürften  deine  Bürger  mad^t  ? 

Der  Segel  ftol3e  0bermad]t, 
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rjaft  tu  fic  n\d]t  von  rnillioiioi  lUürgcni 

<f  rftrittcn  in  öcr  lPaf|'crjd]ladit  ? 
tOcm  öaiifft  5u  fic  —  crrötbct,  Döifcr  öicfcr  €rc)c  —  30 
IDcm  foiift,  als  öchicm  (5cift  unb  öoincm  Si^mcrtc  ? 

Unglücflicf^c  —  blicf     l]iii     auf    b'\e\e    fcucriDcrfcnbcn 
Koloffcn. 

73i\d  Iiin  unö  al^c  beincs  2^ubmc5  5ciU ! 

öaiig  (d^aut  auf  öid]  öer  €röcnbaU, 
llnb  aller  freien  ZTlänner  i7er3eu  fdjiagen,  35 

Unb  alle  guten,  (djönen  Seelen  flagei\ 

Cl^eilnebmenö  deines  2^ubme5  5aU. 

(55ott,  öer  ^Ulmäd^t'ge,  fali  berab, 
Saf^  deines  5^'inc)e5  ftolse  Cömenflaggen  roet^en, 

Sali  öroE>en5  offen  öein  gemiffes  (Srab  —  40 

Soll,  fprad]  er,  foll  mein  ^Ubion  oergel^en, 

€rlöfd>en  meiner  fjelben  Stamm, 

Der  Unterörücfung  le^ter  ^^^I^nöamm 
5ufammenftür5en,  6ie  tLyvannenwebve 
Dernid^tet  fein  oon  biefer  Bemifpbäre  ?  45 

Xlxe,  rief  er,  foU  bev  5reibeit  Parabies, 
Der  2TIenfd]enu)ürbe  ftarfer  Sd^irm  oerfd^tDinöen ! 

(Sott,  6er  2lIImäd^t'ge,  blies, 
Un5  6ie  2tnna6a  flog  nad\  allen  IDinöen. 

Die  3tDci  legten  Dcrfe  ftnb  eine  21nfpielung  auf  bie  ITlcbaille,  weldje 
(Elifabetb  3um  Jlnbenfen  ihres  Sieges  fcblagen  ließ.  €s  toirb  auf  berfelbcn 
eine  flotte  uorgeilcQt,  wdi>e  im  Sturm  untergeht,  mit  ber  befd»eibcnen  3"- 
fd^rift :  Afflavit  Deus  et  dissipati  sunt 
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Die  (Bötter  (Briedjenlanbs, 

Da  it]r  iiodi  b'w  \d\'6ne  Welt  regieret, 

2ln  5er  5r^u5e  Ieid]tem  (Sängelbaiiö  j^-^*-^-— 5  ijXv— j^, 

Selige  (ßefd]led]ter  iiod]  gefüliret, 

Sd^öne  XDejen  aus  beut  5ctbeIIan6 ! 

lid],  ba  euer  IDouneöieiift  nod)  gläiiste,  5 

Xüie  gan5  anbers,  anbers  mar  es  ba ! 

1)a  man  beine  Cempel  uod^  befranste, 

Denus  2ImatI^ufta ! 

Da  ber  Did^tung  ^auberifd^e  I^iiüß 

5\d\  nod]  lieblid]  um  bie  lPaI">rl]eit  wanb,  —  10 

'Durd)  bie  Sdiöpfuug  floß  ba  Cebeusfülle, 

llnb  mas  uie  empfinbeu  n?irb,  empfanb. 

2tn  ber  Ciebe  Bufen  fte  3U  brücFeu, 

<3ah  man  I]öE|ern  2IbeI  ber  ^atur, 

2lIIe5  u?ies  bcn  eingeu?eil]teu  BIi(f  en,  15 

2llle5  eines  (Sottes  Spur. 

Wo  je<3t  nur,  roie  unfre  Xt)eifen  fagen, 

Seelenlos  ein  ^^uerball  fidi  bref]t, 

Cenfte  bamals  feinen  golbnen  IDagen 

^elios  in  ftiller  ZTlajeftät.  20 

V\c\e  fjöl]en  füllten  0reaben, 

<£ine  Dryas  lebt'  in  jenem  3aum, 

2tus  ben  Urnen  Iieblid]er  Hajabcn 

Sprang  ber  Ströme  Silberfd^aum. 
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3cncr  Corbcer  vcawb  fich  cinft  um  Vtxlfe,  35 

Tantals  Codjtcr  fdjtocigt  in  öicfcm  Stein, 
Syrinr  Klage  tönt'  aus  jenem  Schilfe, 
piiiloniclas  Sd|mer3  aus  öiefem  rjain. 
3encr  73ad]  empfiim  Demeters  <5cihre, 
Die  üe  um  perfephonen  gemeint,  30 

llnö  t>on  biefem  Bßgel  rief  Cvtberc 
2ld\,  umfonft!  5em  fd|önen  5r<^u"^ 

(OU  Dcufalions  (5efd^Iechtc  ftiegen 
"Damals  nod]  öie  fjimmlifcf^en  I^erab ; 
pyrrbas  fd]öne  Cöd]ter  3U  befiegen,  35 

naf)m  5er  £eto  Sol^n  öen  fjirtenftab. 
<5miMKi^  2T(enfd]en,  (5öttem  un6  fierocn 
Knüpfte  ^Imor  einen  fd^önen  Bunb, 
Sterblidie  mit  (Söttern  unö  fjeroen 
JEJuIbigten  in  2lmatbunt,  40 

5inftrer  €mft  unb  trauriges  (£ntfagen 
IPar  aus  eurem  heitern  Dienft  oerbannt ; 
(Slücflid]  follten  alle  fjersen  (dalagen, 
Denn  eud]  u?ar  öer  (5lücflid]e  oeripanöt. 
Damals  u>ar  nid^ts  beilig,  als  bas  Sd]önc,      45 
Keiner  5r<?uö<?  fdiämte  fid)  5er  (Sott, 
Wo  b'ic  feufd)  errötbenöe  Camöne, 
Wo  5ie  (Sra^ie  gebot. 

<f  ure  üempel  ladeten  gleidi  paläften, 

(£ud!  üerberrlid^te  bas  fjelc>en)piel  50 

2h\  5es  3fth'nus  fronenreidien  5eften, 

Unb  bxe  Wagen  öotmerten  5um  ^iel 
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5d\ön  gcfdilungne,  fccIeuDoUe  Cäit3e 
Kreisten  utn  6cn  prangenden  2lltar, 
(£ure  Sd\lä\e  fd]mücften  5ie9e5frän3e,  55 

Kronen  euer  ^uftenö  ^aar. 

Das  <£voe  muntrer  Clivrjusfd^minger 

llnb  bcr  pantl^er  präd^tiges  (5efpann 

ZHelöeten  ben  gro^eit  5i^ßuöebringer, 

5aun  unb  Satyr  taumeln  il^m  ooran ;  60 

Um  xlin  fpringen  rafenbe  2T(änaben, 

3Iire  ^än3e  loben  feinen  XDein, 

Unb  bes  IDirtlies  braune  Xüangen  laöen 

Cuftig  3u  ^em  Bed^er  ein. 

Vamais  trat  fein  gräßlid^es  (5erippe  65 

Dor  bas  Bett  bes  Sterbenden.     (£in  Kuß 
Hal^m  bas  lejste  £ehen  von  bev  Cippe, 
Seine  5<Jcfel  fenft'  ein  (Senius. 
Selbft  bes  0rfu5  ftrenge  Hid]tertt?age 
fjielt  5er  (£nfel  einer  Sterblid^en,  70 

Unb  bcs  Cl^rafers  feelentJoUe  Klage 
^ül^rte  bie  €riimYen. 

Seine  S^enbm  traf  6er  froE^e  Sdiatten 

3n  ^lyfi^ns  fjainen  roieöer  an, 

Creue  liebe  fanb  5en  treuen  <3attcn,  73 

Unb  5er  lOagenIcnfer  feine  Bal^n ; 

Cinus'  Spiel  tönt  b'ie  gen?ot]nten  Cieber. 

3n  ^tlceftens  ^Irme  finft  ^ömet, 

Seinen  5r^iinb  erfennt  0refte5  toieber, 

Seine  pfeile  pl]iIoftet.  80 
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X^ötjrc  Prcifc  ftärftcn  ba  öcn  2^mgcr 
3Uif  öcr  ^ucjcnö  arboitDoUcr  "^ahn ; 
(ßro^cr  Cbatcn  bcrrlid>c  Doübringcr 
Klimmten  311  bcn  Seligen  binan. 
Vor  5em  IDieberforbercr  bev  (Eoöten  85 

Zeigte  [\d\  5er  (Sötter  [tiüc  5d\aav ; 
Durd]  5ie  5lutben  leud^tet'  bem  piloten 
Dom  Olymp  öas  ^wilixngspaav. 

5d\öne  Welt,  wo  bift  611  ?     Kebrc  w'ieber, 
I^olbes  ^lütlienalter  öer  ZTatur  !  90- 

2ldi,  nur  in  bem  5^^^"lanb  6er  Cieöer 
i,eht  nod]  öeine  fabeÜ-jafte  Spur, 
^(usgeftorben  trauert  bas  (Sefilbe,' 
Keine  (5ottI]eit  3eigt  fid]  meinem  Blicf, 
V,d\,  von  jenem  lebenmarmen  ^ilöe  95 

Blieb  6er  Sdiattcn  nur  3urücf. 

^llle  jene  Blutigen  fmb  gefallen 

Don  bes  llovbes  (d^auerlid^em  XDebn ; 

<£inen  3U  bereid^eni  unter  allen, 

2Tlugte  6ie[e  (Sötterroelt  oergebn.  100 

tEraurig  fud]'  \d]  an  bem  Stenienbogen, 

Did^,  Selene,  finö'  xdi  bovt  nidjt  mebr ; 

Vutdi  bie  IDälber  ruf  id»,  öurd)  6ie  IDogen, 

^di,  jte  Eoieöerballen  leer ! 

Unbewußt  6er  5rcu6en,  6te  fte  fd^enfet,  105 

^ie  ent5Ücft  oon  ibrer  fjerrlidifeit, 
Xlxe  geroabr  bes  (Seiftes,  6er  fte  lenfet, 
Sel'ger  nie  6urd)  meine  Seligfeit, 
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Süliüos  felbft  für  it|rc5  Künftlers  (£t]rc, 

(5Ieid]  bem  tobten  5d]lag  bcv  penbelut^r,       no 

-j    Dient  fie  fned^tifd]  öcm  (5cfefe  öcr  Sdiwexe, 

f     Vk  entgöttcrte  Hatur. 

Ztlovqen  totcbcr  neu  ftd)  3U  cntBinöen, 

XDül]It  fte  t^cutc  fid]  iE^r  eignes  (Srab, 

Hnb  an  eroig  gleid^er  Spinbel  ipinben  115 

S'\d\  t>on  felbft  bie  Zfionbe  auf  unb  ah, 

Xfiü^xg  feierten  3U  bem  X>id]terlan5e 

^eim  5ie  (5Ötter,  unnü^  einer  XDelt, 

Die,  entroad^fen  il^rem  (ßängelbanbe, 

S'xdi  bvLvdi  eignes  Sd^tpeben  liäit.  120 

3ci,  fie  feierten  B|eim,  un6  alles  Schöne, 

^ües  fjol^e  nal^men  fie  mit  fort, 

Wie  5cirben,  alle  Cebenstöne, 

Hnb  uns  blieb  nur  bas  entfeelte  IDort. 

2tus  öer  ^eitftutE]  rr>eggeriffen,  fd^rpeben         125 

Sie  gerettet  auf  bes  pinbus  ^öl|n ; 

IDas  unfterblid]  im  (Sefang  fotl  leben, 

Ztlug  im  'iehen  untergel^n. 
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Der  pilgrim. 

Xlod}  in  nicincs  Ccbciis  Ccnsc 

War  id],  unö  id^  ipanöcrt'  aus, 
Unö  öcr  3U9C11Ö  frobc  (Iän3C 

€icß  id]  in  bcs  Daters  ^aus. 

2111  mein  (£i*btbeil,  meine  ^ahc  5 

IVavf  id)  fröWid"»  cjlaubenö  bin, 
Unb  am  leidsten  pilaerftabe 

Sog  id]  fort  mit  Kinöerfmn. 

Denn  mid»  trieb  ein  mäd^ti^  X^ojfen 

Unö  ein  öunfles  (Blaubensmort,  10 

Wanbk,  rief's,  bct  VOeg  ift  offen, 

3mmcr  nad)  bem  2(ufaang  fort. 

Bis  3U  einer  golönen  Pforten 

Du  gelangft,  ba  gebft  öu  ein. 
Venu  bas  ^xbi^die  w'wb  Porten  15 

fjimmlifd],  unoergänglidi  fein. 

2Ibenö  roarb's  un5  lüuröe  ITiovgen, 

ZTimmer,  nimmer  ftanb  id]  ftill ; 
2tber  immer  blieb's  ©erborgen, 

IDas  id]  fud]c,  was  id]  toill.  » 

Berge  lagen  mir  im  IDege, 

Ströme  bemmten  meinen  5ufe, 
Ueber  5d]Iüni>e  baut'  id]  Stege, 

Brücfen  öurd]  5en  iDiIöen  S^^i- 
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IXnb  311  eines  Stroms  (5eftaöeii  25 

Kam  \d\,  bev  nadi  Xfiovgcn  floß ; 
Stoii  oertrauenb  feinem  5^^^", 

XPerf  id]  mxdi  m  [einen  5d\oo^. 

^in  3U  einem  großen  ZHeere 

Crieb  mxdi  feiner  XPellen  Spiel ;  30 

Por  mir  liegt's  in  rceiter  Ceere, 

Xlä^ev  bin  \d\  nid^t  öem  ^iel. 

2idi,  fein  Steg  n?ill  bdbixn  fül^ren, 

2idi,  bev  fjimmel  über  mir 
WiU  6ie  (£r5e  nie  berül^ren,  35 

Unb  bas  Dort  ift  niemals  l]ier ! 


Die  3^^^!^- 

So  roillft  bu  treulos  Don  mir  fd^eiöen 
TXlxt  deinen  l^olöen  pi^antafien, 
Znit  deinen  Sdimev^cn,  beinen  ^i^euben, 
Znit  allen  unerbittlid]  fliel^n  ? 
Kann  nid^ts  b'xdi,  5Ii^^cn6e,  üertoeilen, 
(D  meines  Gehens  golbne  ^eit  ? 
Vergebens,  öeine  XOellen  eilen 
^inab  ins  2T(eer  6er  €tt>igfeit. 

(£rIofd)en  finb  b'xc  Iieitern  Sonnen, 
Die  meiner  3ugcnö  pfab  erl^etlt ; 
Die  3^^^!^  fii^ö  serronnen, 
Die  einft  5as  trunfne  rier3  gefd]i:6ellt ; 
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€r  ift  bafyu,  bcv  füge  (55laubi? 

7ln  IPefcn,  öic  mein  «Traum  gebar, 

"Der  rauben  IPirflidifeit  3um  Haube,  15 

Was  einft  fo  (cbön,  (0  göttlicf]  n>ar. 

W\e  einft  mit  ficbcnbem  Derlangen 
Pygmalion  6en  Stein  unifdiloß, 
Bis  in  bes  2fnarmor5  falte  IDangen 
(Empfindung  glübenö  [xd]  ergoß,  ao 

So  fd]Iang  id]  mid]  mit  Ciebesarmen 
Um  6ie  Statur,  mit  3ugenbluft, 
Bis  fie  3U  atl^men,  3U  ertoarmen 
Begann  an  meiner  Did^terbruft, 

Unb,  tl^eilenb  meine  5Icimmentriebe,  «5 

Die  Stumme  eine  Spradie  fan5, 

ZTiir  toieöergab  öen  Kuß  öer  £iebe 

Unb  meines  fjer3en5  Klang  oerftanö ; 

Va  lebte  mir  bev  Baum,  bie  Hofe, 

Znir  fang  5er  Quellen  Silberfaü,  30 

€s  fül^Ite  felbft  bas  Seelcnlofe 

Don  meines  ir2be]\5  XDieöerl^aU. 

€5  bel^nte  mit  allmäd^t'gem  Streben 

"Die  enge  Bruft  ein  freißenö  2Ui, 

.^eraus3utreten  in  bas  i-ehen,  3s 

^n  Cbat  nnb  Wovt,  in  BiI6  unb  Sd^all. 

IDie  grog  roar  biefe  XDelt  geftaltet. 

So  lang  bie  Knofpe  fte  nod>  barg ; 

IPie  u?enig,  acb^ !  bat  fid>  entfaltet, 

Dies  XDenige,  voic  Hein  unb  farg  !  40 
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Wie  fpraijg^  von  fiXlinem  ZlTutt]  beflügelt, 

Beglücft  iit  feines  Traumes  Wafyx, 

Von  feiner  Sorge  nod}  ge3ÜgeIt, 

^er  3üngling  in  bes  Gebens  Bal^n. 

Bis  an  bes  ^tetE^ers  bleid]fte  Sterne  4s 

(£rI^ob  ifyx  5er  Igntroürfe  5Iug ; 

rtid]t5  mar  fo  liod\  nnb  nid]ts  fo  ferne, 

XPoI^in  iljr  5lügel  ii^n  nid^t  trug. 

tDie  Ieid]t  n?ar5  er  baiiin  getragen, 

XDas  roar  bem  (Stücflid^en  3U  fdin?er !  50 

IDie  tan3te  vov  bes  Cebens  XPagen 

^ie  luftige  Begleitung  I)er  I 

Die  Ciebe  mit  6em  fü^en  Coline, 

'Das  ^lüd  mit  feinem  golbnen  Kran3, 

"Der  Hutjm  mit  feiner  5ternen!rone,  55 

Die  XPaEjrl^eit  in  5er  Sonne  <5lani ! 

1>od\,  adi !  \dion  auf  bes  XPeges  ^itte 

Derloren  6ie  Begleiter  fid-j, 

Sie  roanbten  treulos  il|re  Sd^ritte, 

Unö  einer  nad}  5em  anbern  u?id].  60 

Ceid^tfügig  roar  5as  (Slücf  entflogen, 

Des  XDj^ens  Dürft  blieb  ungefüllt. 

Des  ^meifels  ftnftre  XDetter  sogeit 

Sid)  um  5er  XOal^rl^eit  Sonnenbil5. 

3d]  fal]  5es  Hul^mes  Jieil'ge  Krause  6s 

2tuf  5er  gemeinen  Stirn  entipeil"jt. 
2(d],  aU3ufd]neII,  nad\  furscm  £en3e 
(£ntfIoI]  5ie  fd^Öne  Ciebesseit ! 
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lliib  immer  ftillcr  it?ar5'5  uiiö  immer 
üorlafincr  auf  öem  raul>Mi  Steg ;  70 

Kaum  warf  nod>  eiiieii  bleichen  Schimmer 
"Die  ^offuuug  auf  öcn  fiuftem  XDec^. 

Von  all  5em  raufcf]enöen  (5eleite 

IPer  barrte  liebcnö  bei  mir  aus  ? 

IDer  ftcbt  mir  tröftenö  uod>  $ur  Seite  75 

llnb  folgt  mir  bis  3um  ftnfteni  fjaus  ? 

Du,  bw  bix  alle  lDun5en  beileft, 

Vev  5rcun6fcbaft  leife,  sarte  Bßnb, 

Ves  Cebens  öüröen  Iiebeu6  tbeileft, 

Vu,  öie  \di  frübe  fud^t'  xxnb  fanb.  80 

Xlnb  bn,  bie  gem  [\d\  mit  ibr  gattet, 
Wie  fie,  ber  Seele  Sturm  be\d]w'6vt, 
^efdiäftigung,  bie  nie  ermattet, 
Die  langfam  fcf^afft,  5odi  nie  serftört, 
Die  3U  5em  Bau  5er  (£migfeiten  85 

^roar  Sanbfont  nur  für  Sanbfom  reicbt, 
Vod\  von  ber  großen  Scbulb  ber  <5eiten 
ZlTiuuten,  Cage,  3^^^  ftreid^t. 
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2(m  ^Sgrunb  leitet  bev  \diw\nbl\d\tc  Steg, 
(£r  fül^rt  3tDifd]en  £ebcn  unb  Sterben ; 
J^.       (£5  (perren  6ie  Hiefen  beu  einfamen  Weg 
Hnö  örol^en  bir  etoig  Deröerbeii ; 
Unb  roillft  bu  bie  fd^Iafenbe  Cötüiu  nid^t  rjoe(feit,  s 
So  roanble  [tili  burd)  b'xe  Strafe  ber  Sd^recfen. 

<£s  \d\weht  eine  Brü(f  e,  l^od]  über  ben  Hanb 

^er  furd]tbaren  Ciefe  gebogen, 

Sie  tDarb  nid^t  erbauet  t>on  ZHenfd^enl^anb, 

(£5  I^ätte  fid]'5  feiner  oerroogen,  10 

^er  Strom  braust  unter  ii^r  fpät  unb  früf^, 

Speit  eu)ig  l^inauf,  unb  3ertrümmert  fie  nie. 

(£5  öffnet  fid]  fd^roars  ein  fd^auriges  d]or, 
^uglaubft  bid)  im  Heid^e  ber  Sdiatten, 
Da  tl]ut  fid)  ein  lad^enb  (5elänbe  Iierüor,  15 

XDo  ber  fjerbft  unb  ber  5i^ü^Iing  fid]  gatten ; 
2lu5  bes  Gehens  TXinlien  unb  en?iger  Qual 
XCiödtf  \d\  fliel^en  in  biefes  glücf feiige  ^l^al. 

Dier  Ströme  braufen  l)inab  in  bas  5^Ib, 
3^]!^  Quell,  ber  ift  emig  verborgen ;  20 

Sie  fliegen  nad^  allen  üier  Strafen  ber  IDelt, 
Xlad\  2Ibenb,  Horb,  ZHittag  unb  Zfiovgen, 
Unb  ir»ie  bie  2T(utter  fie  raufd]enb  geboren, 
5ort  fliel^n  fie  unb  bleiben  fid]  emig  Dcrloren. 

c 
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5rt)ci  (^infcn  ragen  ins  23lauc  öcr  tuft, 
fjod?  über  öer  ZlTenfd^en  (5ejd]lecbter, 
Drauf  tansen,  umfd^Ieiert  mit  aolöenem  Duft, 
Die  IPoIfou,  ^ie  himmlifcben  ilöcbter. 
Sie  halten  ^ort  oben  öen  einfamen  ^eibn, 
Da  ftellt  \\d>  fein  S^^^"^,  f*-'»"  iröifcber,  cm. 

(£5  fi<5t  bie  Königin  bocb  unö  flar 

2luf  unDergänglicbem  CCbrone, 

Die  5ttm  umfränst  fie  ftdi  munöerbar 

2Tlit  diamantener  Krone ; 

Drauf  (d^iefet  bie  Soime  b\e  Pfeile  oon  Cicbt, 

Sie  Dergolben  fie  nur  un5  eru:>ärmen  fic  nicbt. 


Die  vxet  IDeltalter. 

IPobI  perlet  im  (Slafe  6er  purpunie  Wem, 
Wohl  glänsen  6ie  klugen  6er  (Säfte ; 

(£5  5eigt  fid^  öer  Sänger,  er  tritt  berein, 
5u  6em  (Suten  bringt  er  bas  3efte ; 

Denn  obne  6ie  Ceier  im  bimmlifd^en  Saal 

3ft  6ie  5reu5e  gemein  aud^  &*^ini  iteftannobl. 

2km  gaben  bxe  (Sötter  bas  reine  (Semütl>, 
Wo  6ie  XDelt  \\<i)^,  6ie  emige,  fpiegelt ; 

(£r  bat  alles  gejebn,  toas  auf  ^röen  gejd?iebt, 
Un5  was  uns  6ie  ^u^^ii^Ü  oerftegelt ; 

€r  faß  in  6er  (Sötter  urälteftem  Hat^, 

Unb  bebord^te  6er  Dinge  gel^eimftc  Saat. 
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<£v  breitet  es  luftig  uitö  glänsenö  aus, 

Vas  3ufamiuencjefaltete  £chen ; 
^um  Centpel  fd]mücft  er  bas  irbifd^e  ^aus,        15 

3^tn  ^cit  es  b'xe  2T(ufe  gegeben ; 
Kein  Vad\  ift  fo  uieörig,  feine  ^ixüe  fo  flein, 
€r  fül^rt  einen  JEjimntel  voü  (5ötter  I^inein. 

Unb  wie  bev  erfii^benbe  Soiin  bes  ^eus 
2Iuf  bes  Sdiilbes  einfad]em  Hunöe  20 

X)ie  (£rbe,  6as  ZHeer  unb  ben  Sternenfreis 
(5ebil5et  mit  göttlid]er  Kunbe, 

So  bvixdt  er  ein  Bilö  bes  unenblid^en  210 

3n  bes  2iugenbli(f  5  flüd]tig  üerraufd^enöen  Sd^all. 

(£r  fommt  aus  bem  finblid^en  2tlter  bet  IDelt,     25 
IDo  bie  Dölfer  fid^  jugenMid)  freuten ; 

<£v  liat  fid^,  ein  fröl^Iid^er  XDanbrer,  gefüllt 
3u  alleit  (5efd|led^tern  unb  Reiten. 

Dier  2Tcenfd^enaIter  liat  er  gejet^n 

llnb  lägt  fie  am  füitften  porübergebn.  30 

€rft  regierte  Saturnus  fd^lidit  unö  geredet, 

X>a  roar  es  I]eute  wie  morgen, 
Da  lebten  6ie  ^irten,  ein  l^armlos  (5efd^Ied]t, 

Unb  brandeten  für  gar  nid^ts  3U  forgen  ; 
Sie  liebten  unb  tl]aten  weitet'  nid\ts  mel^r,  35 

Die  <£vbe  gab  alles  freiu;)illig  I^er. 

T)rauf  !am  bie  2lrbeit,  bev  Kampf  begann 

Znit  Ungel^euern  unö  Drad^en, 
llnb  bie  Reiben  fingeiT,  5ie  fjerrfd-jer,  an, 

Unb  ben  ZlTäd^tigen  (ud^ten  bie  5d]u?ad]cn.     40 
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Ilnö  6er  Streit  30CJ  in  bcs  Sfamanbcvs  5^1^ ; 
Dod\  öic  5d]önl]eit  mar  immer  5cr  (ßott  bev  IDelt. 

2Iu5  bem  Kampf  ging  enblid)  ber  Sieg  beroor, 
Un5  öer  Kraft  ciitblübte  öie  2Hilt)e, 

"Da  fangen  bie  21aifen  im  bimmlifcben  Cbor,        45 
Da  erbuben  fid]  (Söttergebilbe  — 

T)a5  Filter  6er  göttlicben  pbantafie, 

(£5  ift  Derfcf^rounöen,  es  febret  nie. 

X)ie  (ßötter  fanfen  com  fjimmclstbron, 

(£5  ftür^ten  6ie  berrlidjen  Säulen,  50 

Unb  geboren  mürbe  ber  3iii^gfrau  Sobn, 
Die  (Sebred]en  6er  (£r6e  3U  beilen ; 

Derbannt  iDar6  6er  Sinne  flücbtige  tuft, 

l'ln6  6er  ZHeufdi  griff  6enfen6  in  feine  ^ruft. 

Iln6  6er  eitle,  6er  üppige  Hei5  entroid^,  55 

"Der  6ie  frobe  3ugen6rDeIt  gierte ; 
X>er  ZTTönd)  un6  6ie  Honne  sergei^elteji  fid"» 

lln6  6er  eiferne  Kitter  turnierte. 
Vod]  war  bas  €eben  and)  finfter  un6  rDil6, 
So  blieb  6od]  6ie  Ciebe  lieblid»  un6  miI6.  60 

Un6  einen  beiligen,  !eufd>en  Elitär 

Semabrten  fid]  ftille  6ie  ZHujen ; 
(£5  lebte,  mas  e6el  un6  ftttlid^  toar, 

3n  6er  5rctuen  jüd^tigem  Bufen ; 
V\e  5Iamme  6e5  €ie6e5  entbrannte  neu  65 

2ln  6er  jd^öiten  ZlTinne  un6  Ciebestreu. 
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Drum  foll  aud]  ciit  ewiges,  ^avtes  53an5 
Die  5rciuen,  bie  Säuger  umfled^tcit, 

Sie  rpirfen  unb  ipeben,  ^anb  in  ^anb, 
Ven  (5ürtel  bes  Sd^önen  ixnb  ^ed^tcu.  7° 

(ßefaiig  unb  Ciebe  in  [d^önem  Derein, 

Sie  erl^alten  bem  teben  ben  3ugenb(d]ein. 


Keiterlieb» 

XPof^I  auf,  Kameraben,  aufs  pferb,  aufs  pferb ! 

3us  5*?lb,  in  bie  5reil]eit  gesogen ! 
3m  S'^^be,  ba  ift  5er  2Tiann  nod]  n?as  mertl], 

Va  wivb  bas  l^ers  nod]  gemogen, 
Va  tritt  fein  2tn6erer  für  il|n  ein,  s 

^luf  \idi  felber  ftet]t  er  ba  gans  allein. 

2(us  5er  IDelt  5ie  5feil]eit  r>erfditr>un5en  ift, 
ZHan  fielet  nur  X^erren  un5  Kned]te ; 

Die  5ctlfd^l|eit  l^errjd^et,  5ie  fjinterlift 

Bei  5em  feigen  Illenfd]engefd]Ied]te.  10 

Vet  bem  Cob  ins  2tngefid]t  (d^auen  !ann, 

Der  Solbat  allein,  ift  5er  freie  ZHann  ! 

Des  Gehens  2lengften,  er  n?irft  fie  roeg, 
fjat  nid^t  mel]r  3U  fürd^ten,  3U  (orgen ; 

(£r  reitet  5em  Sd]idfal  entgegen  fecf,  15 

Crifft's  l]eute  nid)t,  trifft  es  5od]  morgen, 

Un5  trifft  es  morgen,  \o  laffet  uns  beut 

Z^od]  fd^lürfen  5ie  ^eige  5er  föftlid^eu  ^eii. 
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Von  5cm  X^ininicl  fällt  ihm  fein  luftig  i.oo&, 

i^raud^t's  nidjt  mit  ZTlüb'  511  crftrcbcii.  »> 

^^-         Vcv  5i"öbncr,  bcv  fucbt  in  öor  >£röc  5dioo§, 
X>a  meint  er  öen  Sd-ja^  3U  erbeben, 
(fr  aräbt  unb  fdjaufelt  fo  lang  er  lebt, 
llnö  gräbt,  bis  er  cnMid)  fein  (Srab  ftd>  gräbt. 

'Der  2^eiter  un5  fein  gefd->n?int)e5  2\oß,  «s 

Sie  fmö  gefürd")tete  (5äfte. 
€5  flimmern  bie  Campen  im  fjod^seitfdiloß, 

Ungeladen  fommt  er  5um  5cfte, 
(£r  lüirbt  nidjt  lange,  er  3eiget  nid^t  (Solo, 
3m  Sturm  erringt  er  öen  ZlTinnefolö.  30 

V     IDarum  rüeint  bie  Dim'  unb  3ergrämt  ftd»  fdiier  ? 

Caß  fabren  bat^in,  Ia§  fabren ! 
<£v  liat  auf  fröen  fein  bleibend  Quartier, 

Kamt  treue  Cieb  nidjt  bemabren. 
Vas  va\d)c  Sdiicffal,  es  treibt  ibn  fort,  35 

Seine  Hul^e  lä^t  er  an  feinem  0rt. 

Dnim  fi*ifd>,  Kameraöen,  öen  Happen  gesäumt. 

Die  Bruft  im  (5efed)te  gelüftet ! 
Die  3ugen6  braufet,  bas  teben  fd^äumt, 

5rifd^  auf,  eb  öer  (5eift  nod>  oeröüftet !  40 

^<: ,  Unb  fe^et  ibr  nidit  bas  €ehen  ein, 

ZX\e  wivb  ev.d\  bas  teben  getponnen  fein. 
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Xiabowe\^xexs  Cobtenlieb« 

Sel]t,  ba  fil3t  er  auf  6cr  TTiatte, 

2Iufred]t  fi^t  er  ba, 
TXiit  bem  ^iiftanö,  öen  er  \:iaüc, 

^Is  er  '5  Cid^t  nod]  fal^. 

Vodi,  wo  ift  5ie  Kraft  5er  häufte,  5 

Wo  bes  2ttl]em5  l^aucf], 
Der  nod?  jüngft  jum  großen  (5eifte 

Blies  öer  pfeife  Haudi  ? 

Wo  6ie  2tugen,  falfentielle, 

Die  bes  Henittl^iers  Spur  lo 

,gät]Iten  auf  bes  (Srafes  IDelle, 

2luf  öem  Cl^au  bet  5Iur  ? 

Diefe  5d]enfel,  5ie  bel^enber 

5Iot|en  burd]  öen  5d]nee, 
2tl5  öer  fjirfd),  ber  ^mausigeuöer,  15 

2II5  öes  öerges  Hel^  ? 

T>iefe  ^rme,  öie  ben  Bogen 

Spannten  ftreng  unb  ftraff  ? 
Se^t,  bas  ziehen  ift  entflogen ! 

Sel]t,  fie  l]ängen  fd]Iaff !  20 

Xt)ol]l  ifyn,  er  ift  I]ingegaitgen, 

Wo  fein  Sdince  ntei^r  ift, 
IPo  ntit  ZHais  bie  S'^^bev  prangen, 

Der  von  fclber  [priest ; 
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Wo  titit  Döcjclii  alle  Sträudje,  »s 

IVo  bcv  rOalb  mit  IV'üb, 
Wo  mit  5if^cit  alle  iXeid]e 

Cuftig  fmö  gefüllt. 

TITit  5en  (ßeiftent  fpeist  er  Proben, 

tieß  uns  bier  allein,  30 

Da^  K)ir  feine  ^baten  loben 
Uno  ibn  fd^arren  ein. 

Bringet  ber  5ie  legten  (Saben, 

Stimmt  öie  Coötenflag' ! 
etiles  fei  mit  ibm  begraben,  35 

Was  \fy\  freuen  mag. 

Cegt  ilim  unters  fjaupt  b'w  Beile, 

D'w  er  tapfer  fd]u>ang, 
7i\xd\  bes  Bären  fette  Keule, 

Denn  öer  IDeg  ift  lang ,  40 

2iud]  bas  ZHeffer,  fd^arf  gefd^liffen, 

Vas  vom  5cin5esfopf 
Hafd]  mit  brei  gefd>icften  (Sriffen 

5d]älte  fjaut  unö  Sd)opf ; 

5^rben  aud>,  ben  £eib  5U  malen,  45 

Stecft  ibm  in  öie  fjanö, 
Da^  er  rötblid^  möge  ftral)Ien 

3n  öer  Seelen  £anö. 
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■ 


Das  Siegesfeft. 

Priams  5^ft^  w^cir  gefunfcn, 

Croja  lag  in  Sd^utt  un5  Staub, 

Unb  6ie  (5ricd^en,  ficgcstruufeu, 

Heid]  belabcn  mit  6em  Haub, 

5a§en  auf  6eu  l^ol^cn  5d]iffcn,  s 

Cängs  bes  fjcllcspontos  Strand, 

2luf  bcr  frol^en  So.fyt  begriffen 

ZXad\  5em  fd^önen  (Sried^enlaub. 

Stimmet  an  b'xe  froB^en  Cieber ! 

Denn  bem  oäterlid^en  ^erb  10 

Siiib  bxe  5d]iffe  3ugc!el^rt, 

Hnö  3ur  fjeimatli  ge^t  es  loieber. 

Unb  \n  langen  HeiE^en,  !Iagen6, 

Sa%  öer  Crojerinnen  Sdiaav, 

5d]mer3r>oII  an  5ie  Prüfte  fd]Iagenö,  15 

Bleid],  mit  aufgelöstem  fjaar. 

3n  bas  n?ilöe  5^ft  bcv  ^r^uöen 

ZTTifd^ten  fie  ben  IX)ef|gefang, 

IDeinenb  um  bas  eigne  Ceiben 

3n  bes  Heid^es  Untergang.  20 

Cebe  voolii,  geliebter  Boöen ! 

Von  bev  fügen  ^eimatt")  fern 

folgen  w'w  bem  fremben  ^errn. 

2td]  n>ie  glüdlid]  finb  bie  Cobten ! 
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Unb  bcn  hoben  (ßöttcni  süiiöot  »$ 

Kald^as  jefet  bas  (Dpfer  an  , 
Pallas,  b'w  6ic  Stäötc  gründet 
Und  3ertrümmert,  ruft  er  an, 
Und  Neptun,  der  um  öie  länger 
Seinen  IDocjencjürtel  fd'jlingt,  30 

Unö  5en  S^^ii^/  ^^'^  Sdjrecfenfenöcr, 
1   "Der  öie  ^lecjis  graufenö  fdjmingt. 

^luscjeftritten,  ausgerungen 

3ft  öer  lange,  fctjmere  Streit, 

^UisgefüUt  öer  Kreis  öer  ^e'xt,  35 

Hub  öie  grofee  Staöt  bes^ungen. 

Nitrens'  Sobn,  ber  ^iirft  öer  Sctjaaren, 

Ueberfali  5er  Pölfer  ^abl, 

Die  mit  if^m  gesogen  rr>aren 

<f  inft  in  bes  Sfamanbers  Cbal.  40 

Unb  bes  Kummers  ftnftre  IDolfe 

5og  \\d)  um  bes  Königs  3licf ; 

Von  bem  bergefübrten  Dolfe 

Brad)t'  er  IDen'ge  nur  surücf. 

'Drum  erbebe  frobe  £ieöer,  45 

XDer  5ie  ^eimatb  mieöer  fiebt, 

IDem  nod)  frifct»  bas  i,eben  blübt ! 

lienn  nid^t  alle  febren  wiebev. 

2lIIe  nid^t,  5ie  toieber  febren, 

mögen  ftd>  bes  Beim^ugs  freun,  50 

2{n  ben  bäuslid|en  2Utären 

Kann  öer  Vilovb  bereitet  fein. 

lXland\et  fiel  b\xvd>  5r^unc)estücFe, 

Den  b'\e  blut'ge  Sd^lad>t  oerfeblt ! 
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Spvadys  Ulyg  mit  IPaniuiigsblicfe,  55 

Von  2UI]eucit5  (Seift  bcfccit. 

(Slücflid^,  wem  bev  (Sattiu  tTrcue 

Hein  unb  feufd^  bas  fjaus  bcipal^rt ! 

Denn  bas  Weib  ift  falfd]er  2trt, 

Unö  bie  2lrgc  liebt  bas  ZXeue.  60 

Hub  bes  frifci^  erfämpften  IPeibes 

5reut  ftd]  5er  2Itriö,  uiiö  ftricFt 

Um  ben  Hei5  bes  fd^öiien  Ceibes 

Seilte  2(rme  f]od]begIü(ft. 

^öfes  Wed  mu§  uiitergel^en,  65 

Had]e  folgt  6er  S^^^^M^at ; 

T)emt  geredet  in  i^immelsl^jöl^eii 

XPaltet  6e5  Krouiben  Hatl^ 

BÖfes  mug  mit  ^öfem  enben  ; 

2lti  5em  freoelnöeii  (Sefd]Ied]t  70 

Häd^et  ^eus  bas  (Saftesredjt, 

Wägcnb  mit  geredeten  fjäiiöeii. 

Wolil  bem  (SlüdPIidjen  mag's  3iemen, 

Hüft  ©ileus'  tapfrer  Sol^ii, 

Die  Hegiereuöcn  3U  rütjmeii  75 

^uf  bem  I]ol]eit  fjimmelstbron  ! 

(Dline  Wahl  oertlieilt  bie  (5aben, 

(Dfyxc  Billigfeit  bas  (Slücf ; 

'Deim  patroflus  liegt  begraben, 

Unb  Cl^erfites  !omntt  ^uviid !  80 

XPeil  bas  (5Iücf  aus  feiner  ^oimen 

Die  (5efd]i(Jc  blinb  üerftreut, 

5reue  fid]  unb  jaud^se  l]eut, 

IDer  bas  lebensloos  getoonnen  ! 
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3a  t>er  Krieg  ocrfcfilincjt  Me  Z3oftcn !  85 

(£ir>ig  werbe  öciii  gcöad^t, 

^riiöcr,  bei  ber  6br\cdyn  5cii<?", 

T>cv  ein  Cburm  ipar  in  öer  Sctjladit. 

"Da  öer  (Snedjen  Sd^iffe  brannten, 

IPar  in  deinem  2Irm  öas  f^eil ;  90 

Vod\  bem  3d]Iauen,  Diel^emoiiöten  '^ 

IVavb  öer  fdiöne  preis  5U  <IbeiI. 

5nec)e  5einen  beil'gen  2^eften  ! 

Zl\d]t  bcr  5cint)  bat  öid")  entrafft. 

5ljar  fiel  buvd)  2ljar'  Kraft.  95 

2id\,  ber  ^orn  oeröcrbt  öie  heften ! 

Dem  (£r5euger  je^t,  bem  großen, 

(5ießt  ZTeoptolem  öes  IDeins : 

Unter  allen  irö'fd^en  £oofen, 

^ol^er  Dater,  preif  \d]  be'ms.  100 

Von  bes  i.eben5  (Sütern  allen 

3ft  bev  2^ubm  bas  bödifte  bod) ; 

IPenn  bev  £eib  in  Staub  serfallen, 

£ebt  6er  gro^e  Ttame  nod). 

Capfrer,  deines  ^^ul^mes  Sd^immer  105 

Wirb  unfterblidj  fein  im  Cieb  ; 

Denn  bas  irö'fdie  €eben  fliebt, 

Unb  bic  Coöten  dauern  immer. 

Wenn  bes  Ciebes  Stimmen  fd^roeigen 

Von  bem  übermunbnen  ZHann,  no 

So  ipill  idi  für  f^eftorn  sengen, 

fjub  5er  5obn  bes  Cyöeus  an,  — 

Der  für  feine  fjausaltäre 

Kämpfend,  ein  Befd]irmer,  fiel  — 
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Krönt  bcn  Sieger  grögre  (£I]re,  ns 

(£l^ret  xlin  bas  fd^önre  ^kl ! 

Der  für  feine  fjausaltäre 

Kämpfend  fanf,  ein  Sd^irm  unb  ^ort, 

2Iud]  in  5^in6e5  IlTunbe  fort 

Cebt  itjni  feines  Hamens  (£I]re.  120 

Heftor  je^t,  öcr  alte  ^ed^er, 

X>er  brei  2T(enfd]enaIter  fal], 

Heid^t  6en  Iaubumfrän3ten  Bed^er 

T>er  betl]ränten  ijefuba : 

tTrin!'  il^n  aus,  ben  tlranf  ber  ^ahe,  125 

Unö  r>ergig  bcn  großen  5d]mer5 ! 

tPunberooU  ift  ^acd^us  (Sabe, 

Balfam  fürs  3erriffne  fjers. 

Crin!'  it|n  aus,  ben  Cranf  5er  Cabe, 

Unb  r>ergi§  6en  großen  5d]mer5 !  130 

^alfam  fürs  3erriffne  fjer3, 

XPunberüoII  ift  ^acd^us  (5abe. 

X>enn  aud^  Hiobe,  6em  fd^u?eren 

^orn  öer  ^immlijd^en  ein  <§iel, 

Koftete  5ie  5rud]t  öer  ^lel^ren,  135 

Unö  be3U?ang  5as  5d7mer3gefül]l. 

"Denn  fo  lang  6ie  lebensquelle 

5d]äumet  an  5er  Cippen  Han5, 

3ft  öer  5d^mer3  in  Cetl^es  IDelle 

Cief  oerjenft  unb  feftgebannt !  140 

Denn  fo  lang  bie  Cebensquelle 

^n  5er  kippen  Han5e  (d^äumt, 

3ft  5er  3^^^^^^^^  ipeggeträumt, 

5ortgefpüIt  in  Cetl^es  XPetle. 
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\ 

Unb  üon  ilircm  (ßott  crcjiiffcii,  ms 

X^iib  fid]  jc^t  ^ic  Sclicrin, 

^^licftc  r>on  ^cn  hoben  Sdiiffcn 

llad]  bcm  l\a\xd]  bcv  l^ciinatb  bin. 

2^aud]  ift  alles  irö'fdic  IPcfcn ; 

Wie  bc5  Dampfes  Säule  webX  150 

Sd^ipinben  alle  (£r^engrößen ; 

IXnv  b'w  (Sötter  bleiben  ftät. 

Um  bas  7X0^  öes  2^eiter5  fdjipcben, 

Um  bas  Sd\i\f  bie  Sorgen  l]er ; 

ZTÜorgen  fönnen  irir's  nid^t  mcbr,  155 

Darum  lagt  uns  l^eutc  leben  I 


Klage  ber  £cres. 

3ft  bev  bolbe  ten^  erfd]ienen  ? 
^at  bie  €r5e  fid)  perjüngt  ? 
Die  befonnten  i)ügel  grünen, 
Un6  bes  €ifes  Hinöe  fpringt. 
2(u5  5er  Ströme  blauem  Spiegel 
irad]t  bex  unberoölfte  S^ns, 
Xfiiibev  roeben  <5epbvrs  5lügel, 
klugen  treibt  bas  junge  Heis. 
3n  5em  fjain  ertoad^en  £ieber, 
Un5  5ie  0rea6e  fprid^t: 
Deine  Blumen  febren  roieöer, 
Deine  Cod]ter  febret  nid^t. 
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2(d7  lüic  lang  ift's,  6ag  \di  voaüe 

Snd}cnb  bnvd]  bcv  (£rbe  5Iur ! 

Citan,  öeine  Stvalilen  alle  15 

5anM'  id]  nadi  bet  tl]curen  Spur  ; 

Keiner  liat  mir  nod)  üerfünbet 

Von  6em  lieben  ^Ingefid^t, 

Unö  öer  Cag,  6er  alles  findet, 

T)ie  Derlorne  fanö  er  nid^t.  20 

fjaft  öu,  ^eu5,  fie  mir  entriffen  ? 

£iai,  t)on  il]rem  2^ei3  gerül^rt, 

^u  bes  0rfu5  fd]it)ar3en  5Iwffen 

pluto  fie  l^inabgefül^rt  ? 

IDer  roirb  nadi  bem  büftern  Strange  25 

ZHeines  (Brames  ^ote  fein  ? 

(£tDig  flögt  6er  Kal^n  r>om  Canöe, 

Vod\  nur  Sd^atten  nimmt  er  ein. 

3^6em  fel'gen  2tug'  r>erfd]Ioffen 

bleibt  öas  näd^tUd^e  (5efiI5,  3° 

Un6  (0  lang  5er  Sty^  gefloffen, 

Crug  er  fein  lebendig  Bilö. 

Z^ieöer  füliren  taufend  Steige, 

Keiner  fül^rt  5um  Cag  5urücf ; 

J^fye  Cl|räneit  bringt  fein  (S^uge  35 

Vov  öer  bangen  ZHutter  ^licf. 

inütter,  bie  aus  pyrrtjas  Stamme, 

Sterblid]e,  geboren  finb, 

X)ürfen  burd]  bcs  (Srabes  5Icxmme 

5oIgen  5em  geliebten  Kinb ;  40 

XXixt  was  3oDis  ^aus  bemol^net, 

Zlaiict  nxdit  5em  öunfeln  Strand, 
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^  \  Zlut  b'\e  Seligen  ocrfdionct, 
par3cii,  eure  ftrcncjc  i^anö. 
5tür3t  mid]  in  b'w  VLadbt  5cr  ^'täd^tc  45 

2{\is  bes  fjimmels  golöncm  Saal ! 
&^vet  n\d\i  bet  (ßöttin  Hcd]tc, 
2Id],  fic  fiiib  bev  mutier  Qual  I 

Wo  ftc  mit  öcm  fiiiftcnt  (Satten 

5reuMo5  tbronct,  ftieg'  xd]  bin,  50 

CCräte  mit  öen  leifen  Schatten 

Ceife  Dor  bie  fjerrfcberin. 

2ld),  ibr  2Iugc  feud]t  von  ^äbren, 

Sud-jt  umfonft  bas  golbne  £idit, 

3rret  nad]  entfernten  Spbären,  ss 

2hif  b'xe  ZTlutter  fällt  es  nid>t, 

Bis  6ie  5reu6e  fie  entbecfet, 

Bis  ftd]  Bruft  mit  Bruft  oereint, 

iXnb  5um  ZHitgefübl  ermecfet, 

Sclbft  bev  raube  0rhis  roeint.  60 

(Eitler  XDunfd) !  oerlome  Klagen ! 

^ubig  in  5em  gleid>en  (5leis 

Hoüt  bes  Cages  fid^rer  XDagen, 

€mig  ftebt  5er  Sd>lu^  bes  ^eus. 

IDeg  von  jenen  5inft^nii|'fen  65 

IDanöt'  er  fein  beglücf tes  fjaupt ; 

(Einmal  in  5ie  Xlad>t  geriffen, 

Bleibt  fte  emig  mir  geraubt, 

Bis  bes  butifeln  Stromes  IPelle 

Von  2Iuroren5  ^ctrben  glübt,  70 

3ri5  mitten  butd>  bie  fjöUe 

3^ren  fd^önen  Bogen  sieijt. 
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3ft  mir  md\t5  von  iE^r  geblieben  ? 

Xlxdit  ein  füg  erinnernd  pfaiib, 

X>ag  6ie  Sevnen  fid]  iiod^  lieben,  75 

Keine  Spur  6er  tl^euren  ^anö  ? 

Knüpfet  fid|  !ein  Ciebesfnoten 

^ipifd^en  Kinb  unb  2T(utter  an  ? 

^u)ifd]en  Cebenben  unb  lobten 

3ft  fein  ^ünbnig  aufgetl^an  ?  80 

Hein,  nid^t  gan^  ift  fie  entfloE^en ! 

Hein,  roir  finb  nid]t  qan^  getrennt ! 

^ahen  uns  bie  eu?ig  J^oB^en 

(£ine  S^pvadie  bod?  oergönnt!  -•  :"• ' ' 

Wenn  bes  ^rül^Iings  Kinber  fterben,  85 

IDenn  von  Xlotbes  f altem  fjaud) 

Blatt  unb  Blume  \\d\  entfärben, 

Craurig  ftel|t  ber  nadte  Straud?, 

HeE^m'  xdi  mir  bas  I]öd]fte  ^£ehen 

2tu5  Pertumnus'  reid^em  fjorn,  90 

0pfernb  es  bem  5tx^  5U  geben, 

Znir  bes  Samens  golbnes  Korn. 

(Erauernb  fen!'  id^'s  in  bie  €rbc, 

Ceg'  es  an  bes  Kinbes  fier3, 

Va^  es  eine  Sprad^e  merbe  95 

Ztteiner  Ciebe,  meinem  Sdimev^. 

Sni}vt  bev  gleid^e  Can3  ber  ^oren 

5reubig  nun  ben  £en3  surücf, 

XDirb  bas-  Cobte  neu  geboren 

Don  ber  Sonne  Cebensblicf.  100 

Keime,  bie  beut  ^luge  ftarbon 

3n  ber  ^rbe  faltcnt  Sd]oo6, 

D 
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3n  ÖC15  bcitrc  T^cxd]  öcr  5c»rbc!i 

Zwingen  fic  fid|  frcuöig  los. 

iPcnn  öcr  Statnin  5um  rjimmcl  eilet,  105 

5ud]t  5ie  IPursel  fci^eu  öie  2Xad]t ; 

(SIeict)  in  ihre  pflege  tbeilet 

S\d\  bes  Styr,  öes  ^tetbers  ZUacbt. 

fjalb  berübre)!  fie  5er  Cobten, 

fjalb  öer  Cebenöen  (Sebiet ;  ■  no 

2td],  fte  fxiiö  mir  tbeure  Boten, 

Süge  Stimmen  oom  (Zocyt ! 

Jpjält  er  gleid]  fte  felbft  DCffct|lo)fcn 

3n  6em  fcbauerr>oUen  Scblunö, 

2lu5  bcs  5rüE]Iin95  jungen  Sproffcn  115 

Hebet  mir  öer  I^olbe  211unt), 

Daß  aud]  fem  r>om  golbnen  (Tage, 

IDo  5ie  Sdiatten  traurig  sielen, 

Ciebenb  nod>  öer  Bufen  fcblage, 

^ärtlid)  nodi  bie  fjer^en  glübn.  i» 

0  fo  (aßt  eud>  frol)  begrüßen, 

Kinöer  5er  üerjüngten  2lu ! 

€uer  Keld^  joU  überfließen 

X?on  bcs  Zlchavs  reinftem  (Tbau. 

Caud^en  u>ill  idj  eud>  in  Strablen,  125 

ZTlit  5er  ^v'\5  fd|önftem  Cid)t 

WiU.  \d\  eure  Blätter  malen, 

<5Ieid]  ^lurorens  ^lngeftd|t. 

3n  5e5  Censes  beiterm  (Slanse 

Cefe  je5e  sarte  Bruft,  130 

3n  5e5  fjerbftes  roelfem  Krause 

ZHeinen  5d">mer3  unö  meine  Cuft. 
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Der  King  bes  pdYfrates. 

€r  ftanb  auf  feines  Vad\es  Rinnen, 

(£r  fd]aute  mit  vergnügten  Sinnen 

2tuf  bas  bel^errfd^te  Samos  I]in. 

„Dies  Dilles  ift  mir  untertl]änig/' 

Begann  er  3U  ^legyptens  König,  5 

„(5eftel^e,  öag  id)  glü<flid^  bin."  — 

„Vu  I]aft  ber  (Sötter  (Sunft  erfal^ren  I 

X>ie  Dormals  beines  (Sleid^en  rvaren, 

Sie  3ix)ingt  je^t  deines  Scepters  2T(ad]t. 

7>od\  €iner  lebt  nod\,  fie  3U  räd^en ;  10 

X>id7  fann  mein  ZTTunb  nid^t  glüdlid]  fpred^en, 

So  lang  bes  5einöes  2tuge  wadit"  — 

Unb  eE^  6er  König  nod]  geenbet, 

Da  [teilt  \\d\,  oon  ZHilet  gefenbet, 

(£in  'Bote  5em  ^\u*<^^ii^^i^  ^^^'  ♦  »s 

„Cag,  ^err,  5es  0pfers  Düfte  fteigen, 

Unb  mit  bes  Lorbeers  muntern  ^meigen 

Befranse  bir  bein  feftlid]  fjaar  l" 

„(Betroffen  fan!  beiit  5eiTt6  r>om  Speere, 

7Xl\d\  fenbet  mit  ber  froI]en  ZT(äl]re  20 

Dein  treuer  ^elbl^err  Polybor  — " 

Unb  inmmt  aus  einem  (d]n?ar3en  BedPen, 

Xlod}  blutig,  3U  5er  Beiden  Sd]reden, 

(Ein  u)ol]Ibefanntes  £jaupt  I]erüor. 
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Der  König  tritt  surücf  mit  <3rauen.  »$ 

„T)od\  wavn'  '\d\  b'xd],  5cm  (Slücf  5U  trauen/' 

I)er(c|3t  er  mit  beforgtem  ^licf. 

„Bebenf,  auf  uucjctreuen  IDellen  — 

ZPie  Ieid]t  Fann  fic  5er  Sturm  serfi^ellen  — 

5d]u?immt  deiner  Spotte  smeifelnö  (5lücf."        30 

Unb  eil'  ^r  "ocf]  bas  Wort  gefprod^en, 

fjat  ifyx  5er  ^ubci  unterbrocfien, 

Der  von  5er  2^bc5e  jaucb5en5  fd^aUt. 

Znit  frem5en  5d]ä^en  reid»  bela5en, 

Kel^rt  5U  5en  l)eimi[d>en  (5efta5en  35 

Der  5d]iffe  maftenreid^er  IDaI5. 

Der  f öniglid^e  <3a^  erj^aunet : 

„Dein  (5Iücf  ift  beute  gut  gelaunet, 

Dod]  fürd]te  feinen  Unbeftan5. 

Der  Kreter  tDajfenfun5'ge  Sdbßaven  40 

^e5räuen  5id^  mit  Kriegsgefabren ; 

Sd^on  naf>e  fin5  fte  öiefem  5tran5." 

Iln5  eil'  ibm  nod\  bas  XDovt  entfallen, 

Da  fielet  man's  von  5en  Sd^iffen  rt>allen 

Un5  taufen5  Stimmen  rufen :  „Sieg !  45 

X>on  5^^in5e5notb  fin5  roir  befreiet, 

Die  Kreter  I^at  5er  Sturm  serftreuet, 

Dorbei,  geen5et  ift  5er  Krieg !" 

Das  bort  5er  (Saftfreun5  mit  (£ntfe^en. 
„5üru?af]r,  id\  muß  5id]  glücflid]  fd]ä^en !        50 
Dod?,''  fprid)t  er,  „sittr'  id?  für  5ein  ^eil. 
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HTir  grauet  r>or  5cr  (SÖttcr  Zlc'i^e ; 
Des  Gebens  ungcmifdite  5tcu6c 
Warb  feinem  3f^ifdKii  311  ^^eil." 

„7lnd\  mir  ift  alles  toolil  geratf^en,  55 

'Bei  allen  meinen  ^errfd]ertl^aten 

begleitet  midi  ^^^  ^immels  fjulb ; 

Vod}  liatV  idi  einen  tl^euren  (Erben, 

Den  nal|m  mir  (5ott,  id]  fal|  ifyx  fterben, 

X)em  (5Iü(f  be3al]lt'  idi  meine  5d]ul5."  60 

„T)rum,  tüitlft  5u  6id?  r>or  Ceib  beroal^ren, 

So  flel^e  3U  ben  Unfid^tbaren, 

Va^  fie  3um  (5Iücf  öen  5d)mer3  üerleil^n. 

Hod]  feinen  fal]  id]  fröf^Iid)  en6en, 

2(uf  5en  mit  immer  üolleit  ^änbett  65 

X)ie  (Sötter  il^re  (5aben  ftreun." 

„Unb  u?enn'5  bie  (Sötter  nid^t  geroälireji, 

So  adiV  auf  eines  ^ceunbes  £el]ren 

Unb  rufe  felbft  bas  Unglücf  I]er ; 

Unb  was  von  allen  deinen  Sdjäi^en  70 

X)ein  £jer3  am  Iiöd]ften  mag  ergoßen, 

Das  nimm  unb  lüirf's  in  biefes  Xfieev  l" 

Unb  jener  fprid^t,  t>on  5urd)t  betoeget : 

„Don  allem,  roas  bie  'J>n\e{  lieget, 

3ft  biefer  Hing  mein  l]öd]ftcs  (Sut.  75 

^fyi  tt)ill  id}  bcn  Irinnen  u?eil]cn, 

(Db  fie  mein  (Slücf  mir  bann  Der3eil^en," 

Unb  u?irft  bas  Kleinob  in  bie  S^^^k- 
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linb  bei  bc5  nädjftcn  2fnorcjcn5  Cid]tc  — 

Va  tritt  mit  fröl^Iidjcm  (5cfid)tc  so 

<£'m  5iM?cr  vov  ben  dürften  bin : 

„rjcrr,  öicfcii  S^\^  bab'  idi  gefangen, 

IDie  feiner  nod]  ins  ZTe^  gegangen, 

Dir  3um  (Sefcbenfe  bring'  '\d\  ihn." 

Unb  als  5er  Kod]  5en  5ifdi  sertbeilet,  85 

Kommt  er  beftürst  berbeigeeilet 

Unb  ruft  mit  bocberftauntem  TSlxd : 

„S'ieb^,  Pjerr,  bcn  IWng,  bcn  bn  getragen, 

3Iin  fan5  id)  in  bes  S^\d}C5  2T(agen, 

0,  ol]ne  (Srensen  ift  bein  (5Iücf !"  90 

rjier  roenbet  fxd]  5er  (5aft  mit  (Sraufen : 

„So  fann  idi  l>ier  nid]t  ferner  baufen, 

ZHein  5reun5  fannft  5u  nid^t  toeiter  (ein. 

Die  (5ötter  rooUen  5ein  Derberben ; 

5ort  eil'  id^,  nidit  mit  5ir  5U  fterben."  95 

Unb  fprad]'5,  un5  fd^iffte  fd^nell  fid>  ein. 


Die  Kramdje  bes  3bYfus. 

gum  Kampf  5er  XDagen  un5  (Sefänge, 
Der  auf  Korintbus'  €an5e5enge 
Der  (5ried^en  Stämme  frob  oereint, 
^og  3bYhi5,  5er  (5ötterfreun5. 
3^nt  fd^enfte  5e5  (Sefanges  (Sabe, 
Der  Cie5er  fü^en  2T(un5  2lpoII ; 
So  tDan5ert'  er  an  Ieid]tem  Stabe 
2X\X5  Hbegium,  5e5  (Bottes  doU. 
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Sd}on  w'inh  auf  I]ol]eiit  ^ergcsrürfcu 
2tfroformtt|  bes  VOanbvets  Blicfeii,  10 

Hnb  in  pofci^on5  5icl]tenl]aiit 
Critt  er  mit  frommem  5d]au^er  ein. 
Xl\d]t5  regt  fid]  um  iE^n  i^er,  nur  5d]märme 
Don  Kranid^en  begleiten  il]n, 
Die  feminin  nad|  bes  Snbcns  IDärme  15 

3n  graulid]tem  (Sefd]u?aöer  sielen. 

„Seib  mir  gegrüßt,  Befreunbte  5d]aaren, 

X>ie  mir  5ur  See  Begleiter  roaren ! 

^um  guten  ^eid^en  nefyn'  \d}  cnd^ 

2T(ein  €oos,  es  ift  öem  euren  gleid^.  20 

Von  fern  I]er  fommen  w'w  gesogen 

Vinb  fleE^en  um  ein  u>irtl]Iid)  Vadi  — 

Sei  uns  bcv  (5aftlid]e  gemogen, 

Der  pon  bem  5remMing  web^vt  b'xc  Sd}mddi  l" 

XXnb  munter  förbert  er  bie  Sd^ritte,  25 

Unb  fielet  fid7  in  bes  VOalbes  mitte ; 

Da  fperren  auf  gebrangem  Steg 

^voe'x  Znörber  plö^Iid]  feinen  XPeg. 

^um  Kampfe  mu§  er  fid]  bereiten, 

Vodi  halb  ermattet  finft  6ie  ^anb,  30 

Sie  liat  bcv  Ceier  sarte  Saiten, 

Dodi  nie  bes  Cogens  Kraft  gefpanitt. 

€r  ruft  bie  2T(enfd]en  an,  bie  (Sötter, 

Sein  5I^^Vn  bringt  5U  feinem  Hetter ; 

XDie  weit  er  aud^  bie  Stimme  fd]idt,  35 

Xl\d\is  Cebenbes  mirb  I:]ier  erblicft. 
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„So  muß  \d}  Her  oerlaffcn  ftcrbcn, 

2tuf  frcmöcm  ^oöcii,  uiibctDcint, 

"Durctj  böfcr  Z3ubcn  f^aiib  ocröerbcn, 

IDo  aud?  fein  Häd7cr  mir  crfcbcint!"  40 

VLnb  \d\wev  getroffen  pnft  er  mebev, 

Va  raufd]t  öer  Kranid^e  (5efteöer ; 

(£r  l^ört,  fdjon  fann  er  nid?t  mebr  [ebn, 

Die  naben  Stimmen  furd^tbar  fräbn. 

„Don  eud],  ibr  Kranid]e  öort  oben,  45 

IDenn  feine  anbre  Stimme  fprid|t, 

Sei  meines  Züovbes  Klag'  erboben  \" 

(£r  ruft  es,  nnb  fein  2luge  brid^t. 

X>er  nacfte  Ceidjnam  toirö  gefunöen, 

Unb  halb,  obgleid]  entftellt  r>on  IDunöen,         50 

(Erfennt  bev  (Saftfreunö  in  Korintli 

Die  Sixqe,  b'xe  ibm  tbeuer  ftnö. 

„Unb  mu§  xdi  fo  bidi  roieber  ftnben, 

Unb  fioffte  mit  5er  5id)te  Krans 

Des  Sängers  Sdjiäfe  5U  umtrinben,  55 

Seftral^It  oon  feines  Buljmes  (5Ian3 1" 

IXnb  jammemb  bören's  alle  (Säfte, 
Derfammelt  bei  pofeiöons  5^ft^, 
(5an3  (Sried^enlanö  ergreift  bet  Sd)mer5, 
Perloren  bat  ibn  je^es  fyv^.  60 

Unb  ftünnenb  drängt  ftd^  3um  prytanen 
7)05  Volf,  es  fordert  feine  IDuti^, 
^u  räd^en  bes  «Srfd^Iagnen  tlTanen, 
^u  fül^nen  mit  bes  TTiövbevs  Blut. 
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Vodi  too  b'ic  Spur,  b'ie  ans  bcv  ZHenge,  65 

X>cr  Vöitev  flutl^euöcnt  (Seöränge, 
(5eIocfet  t>oii  bev  Spiele  pvadit, 
Den  \diwat^en  Cl^äter  fenittlid^  mad\t  ? 
Sinb's  Häuber,  bie  il)n  feicj  erfd]Iagen  ? 
Cfiat's  neibifd]  eiit  oerborgner  5^in5  ?  70 

Hur  fjelios  oermag's  5U  jagen, 
X)er  alles  3rbifd]e  befd^eint. 

(£r  gel|t  üielleid^t  mit  fred^em  Sd^ritte 

3c^t  eben  bntdi  bev  (5ried)en  ZTTitte, 

Hub  mäl^renö  ifyx  bxe  ^adie  \nd\t,  7s 

(5enie§t  er  feines  ^reoels  5i^ud]t. 

2(uf  il^res  eignen  Cempels  Sd^melle 

tEro^t  er  Dielleid]t  öen  (5öttern,  mengt 

Sid?  Greift  in  jene  Znenfd^entüelle, 

X>ie  öort  fid]  3um  Cl^eater  brängt.  80 

Denn  3an!  an  3ant  geöränget  fit5cn, 
(£s  bred]en  faft  öer  ^üB^ne  Stufen, 
JPjerbeigeftrömt  von  fern  unb  naE^, 
Der  (5ried7en  Dölfer  roartenö  ba ; 
Dumpfbraufenb  roie  bes  2T(eeres  Wogen,        85 
Don  2T(enfd]en  mimmelnö  toädist  bev  ^an 
3n  roeiter  ftets  gefd^meiftem  Bogen 
fjinauf  bis  in  bes  ^immels  Blau. 

Wer  3ät|It  bxe  Vöitev,  nennt  b'ie  TXamen, 
Die  gaftlid)  tjier  3ufammen  famen  ?  90 

Von  0]efeus'  Stabt,  von  ^tulis'  Strand, 
Don  pl^ociS/  Dom  Spartanerlanö, 
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Von  2{[\cn5  entlegner  Küfte, 

Von  allen  3"f^'^^^  Famen  jte, 

Unb  bord]en  oon  öem  Sd^augcrüftc  95 

^C5  (Zi}otes  graufer  ZllcIoöiC/ 

2)cr,  ftreng  unb  ernft,  nad\  alter  Sitte, 
init  langfam  abgemeffnem  Sd^rittc 
J^eroortritt  aus  öem  Inintergrunb, 
Umiüanöelnb  öes  Cbeaters  2^un5.  100 

So  fd^reiten  feine  ir5'fd]en  IDeiber, 
^ie  seugete  fein  fterblid]  fjaus! 
(£5  fteigt  bas  2^iefenmaß  öer  feiber 
^od\  übet  IHenfd^lid^es  binaus. 

<£in  fcf]tDar5er  ZlTantel  fcblägt  b'w  Cenöen,        105 

Sie  fctjmingen  in  entfleifd]ten  I^änben 

Der  5acfel  öüfterrotbe  (Slutb, 

3)t  iliren  iDangen  fließt  fein  ^lut ; 

Unb  wo  b'\c  ^aare  lieblid"»  flattern, 

Um  2T(enfd]enftinien  freunölid"»  ipebn,  no 

"Da  fielet  man  Sd^langen  bier  unö  Hatter 

Die  giftgefd^iroUnen  ^äud^e  bläbn. 

Un5  fd]auerlid),  ge5rebt  im  Kreife, 

Begiimen  fte  bcs  Bymnus  IDeife, 

Der  burd^  bas  fyr^  5errei]genö  bringt,  115 

Die  Banbe  um  ben  5reDler  (dilingt. 

^eftnnungraubenb,  Iier3betbören5     '' 

Sd^allt  5er  €rinnyen  (Sefong, 

(£r  fd^allt,  bcs  Börers  VTiavt  oer^ebrenb, 

Unb  bixlbet  n\d]t  5er  Ceier  Klang :  120 
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„WohJ,  bcm,  bev  frei  von  5d]ulö  uu5  5ß^Ic 

'Bcwalivt  bic  tmbixdi  reine  Seele ! 

3l]nt  dürfen  toir  md]t  räd]eit5  ital]n, 

(£r  roanöelt  frei  ^es  Cebeiis  Bal^n. 

Vodi  weiie,  u?el|e,  rr>er  oerftol^len  125 

Ves  Zfiovbes  \d\tocve  ^iiat  voUbvadit ! 

lüir  I^efteii  uits  an  (eilte  SoI^Ieii, 

Vas  furd]tbare  (5e[d]Ied]t  bev  Zlad\t" 

,fUnb  glauht  er  fliel^eitb  3U  entfpriitgeii, 
(5eflügelt  fiiib  rüir  ba^  bk  5d]lingen  130 

3J]tn  iperfeitb  um  ben  flüd]t'geii  S^^, 
Da^  er  3U  Bobeit  fallen  inu§. 
So  jagen  wxv  il^n,  oI]n'  Ermatten, 
Derföl^nen  fann  uns  feine  Heu', 
3I]n  fort  unb  fort  bis  3U  ben  5d}atten,  135 

IXnb  gehen  xfyx  and}  bovt  xxxd]t  frei." 

So  fingenb,  tan3en  fie  bexx  Heigen, 

IXxxb  Stille,  roie  6es  Coöes  Sd^meigen, 

£iegt  überm  gan3en  fjaufe  fd^mer, 

2lls  ob  bxe  (Sottlieit  nal]e  u?är'.  140 

Hn5  feierlidi,  nad]  alter  Sitte, 

Ummanbelnb  bes  Ct]eaters  Hunö, 

VTixt  langfam  abgemeffnem  Sd7ritte 

Derfd^upinöen  fie  im  f^intergrunb. 

Unb  5tt)ifd]en  Crug  unb  IDabrlieit  fd]U)ebet    145 
Tcod]  3iüeifeln5  jeöe  Bruft  un5  bebet, 
Ihxb  I]ulöiget  bet  furdjtbarn  2T(ad)t, 
'Die  rid]ten5  im  Verborgnen  n?ad]t, 
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"Die  uncrforfcf^Iictf,  uncrcjrüitöct 

X>C5  5d]id)a{s  öimfclii  Knäuel  flid)t,  150 

Dem  tiefen  £]er3eii  fid]  oerfüiiöet, 

Dod]  flicl^ct  vot  öcm  Sonncnlicfit. 

Da  I]ört  man  auf  öen  böd^ften  Stufen 

2luf  einmal  eine  Stimme  rufen : 

„S'icli  ba,  fiel-)  ba,  Cimotbeus,  155 

Die  Kranidje  ^es  3bvhi^ !"  — 

llnb  ftnfter  plö|5lid]  wixb  öcr  rjimmcl, 

Unö  über  bem  ^l^eater  bin 

Sielit  man  in  fd|CDär3lid]tem  (5en?immcl 

(£in  Kranid]t>eer  Dorüber3iebn.  160 

„Des  3^V^^  •"  —  '^^^  tbeure  Hame 
Hüfirt  jebe  ^ruft  mit  neuem  (Srame, 
Unb  wie  im  ZTteere  XPell'  auf  IDell', 
So  läuft's  von  VTlnnb  5U  IlTunbe  fdjnell ; 
„Des  3^Y^  ^  ^^"  ^^^  bemeinen  ?  165 

Den  eine  2T(ör6erban5  erfd^Iug  ? 
Was  ift's  mit  bem  ?  was  fann  er  meinen  ? 
IDas  ift's  mit  öiefem  Kranid^sug  ?"  — 

Unb  lauter  immer  irirö  5ie  5rcige, 

Unb  ai>nenö  fliegt's  mit  Sli^esfd^Iage  170 

Durd]  alle  fjersen :  ,,(5ebet  2ld?t, 

Das  ift  6er  €umeniben  2T(ad)t ! 

Der  fromme  Did)ter  wirb  gerod^en, 

Der  TXiöxbet  bietet  felbft  ftdi  bav  — 

(Ergreift  il^n,  bcv  bas  Wort  gefprod?en,  17s 

Unb  xb^n,  an  ben's  geriditet  roar !" 
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Vodi  bem  war  !aum  bas  Wort  cntfal^rcn, 
ZTTöd^t'  er's  im  Bufcu  gern  bewaliven ; 
Umfonft !    Der  fd^recfcnblcid^e  Ifinnb 
Xfiadit  \d\ne\l  bie  Sdivdbbcwn^ten  funb.  iSo 

TXlan  reigt  unb  fd^lcppt  ftc  r>or  ben  Hid]ter, 
Vw  Scenc  lüirb  5um  Cribunal, 
Unb  es  geftel^it  bie  Böfctoid^ter, 
(Setrojfeu  ooit  öcr  Had^e  Stral^I. 


Die  3ürgfdjaft 

(Damoit  unb  piiintias.) 

^u  Dionys,  bcm  Cyranncn,  fd^Iid^ 
Dämon,  ben  Dold\  im  (Sciüanöe; 
3^n  fd]lugcn  bie  ^äfd^er  in  ^anbe. 
„Was  iPoUteft  5u  mit  5cm  Dold^c,  fprid] !" 
(Entgegnet  itjm  finfter  5er  lDütE]erid^  — 
„Die  Staöt  Dom  Cyratmen  befreien  l"  — 
„Das  follft  5u  am  Uten^e  bereuen." 

„3*^  bin/'  fprid]t  jciter,  „3U  fterben  bereit 

Unb  bitte  nid^t  um  mein  Ceben ; 

7>od\  millft  bu  (Snaöe  mir  geben, 

3d]  fleE^e  b\d\  um  5rei  Cage  <5eit, 

Bis  id]  5ie  Sd^mefter  6em  (Satten  gefreit ; 

3d]  laffe  bcn  5reunb  5ir  als  Bürgen, 

3I]n  magft  bu,  entrinn'  id],  ermürgen." 
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T)a  [äd)clt  öcr  König  mit  arger  tift  15 

Uiic)  fpridH  nad]  furscm  53cc>eiifcn : 

„Drei  (Tage  ir>ill  id»  b'iv  fi-»oiifcii ; 

i)od]  lüifl'e,  ipciiii  fic  pcrftricbcn  öio  5nft, 

(£f]  5u  3urücf  mir  gegeben  bift, 

So  mu§  er  ftatt  beiner  erblaffen,  ao 

Dodi  bir  ift  öie  Strafe  erlaffen." 

llnb  er  fommt  jum  ^r^unöe :  „Der  König  gebeut 

X>a^  id]  am  Kreu3  mit  öem  £eben 

^esable  bas  freoelnbe  Streben ; 

'Dod\  w'iü  er  mir  gönnen  örei  (Tage  ^eit,  25 

Bis  id]  5ie  Sd^ioefter  bem  (Satten  gefreit ; 

So  bleib  5u  5em  König  5um  pfanbe, 

Bis  id]  !omme,  3U  löfen  b'xc  Banöe." 

Unb  fdjtpeigenb  umarmt  ibn  6er  treue  5reunc) 

Unö  liefert  fxd]  aus  bem  (Tyrannen ;  30 

Der  andere  3iebet  r>on  bannen. 

Unb  ehe  bas  britte  2T(orgenrotb  fdieint, 

^at  er  fd]nell  mit  bem  (Satten  bie  Sd^toefter  oereint, 

(f  ilt  beim  mit  forgenber  Seele, 

Damit  er  bie  5rift  nid]t  t>erfel]Ie.  35 

Da  gie^t  unenblid]er  Hegen  berab, 

Von  ben  Bergen  ftür5en  bie  (JJuetlen, 

Unb  bie  Bädje,  bie  Ströme  fdjipellen. 

Hnb  er  fommt  ans  Ufer  mit  manbembem  Stab, 

Va  reibet  bie  Brücfe  ber  Strubel  binab,  40 

IXnb  bonnernb  fpri^ngen  bie  XDogen 

Des  (Seu)ölbes  frad]enben  Bogen. 
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Unb  troftlos  irrt  er  an  Ufers  TRanb ; 

Wie  xve'xt  er  and}  fpäl^et  unö  blicfet 

X\nb  6ie  Stimme,  5ie  rufenbe,  fd]icfet,  45 

X>a  ftö^et  fein  ZTadien  r>ont  fidjern  Stranb, 

X)er  xbin  (e^e  an  bas  gerpünfd^te  ^£anb, 

Kein  5d]iffer  Ien!et  6ie  5äl]re,  l^^^-"^ 

Unb  öer  toilöe  Strom  toirb  3um  TXleeve. 

Va  finft  er  ans  Ufer  unb  meint  unb  f(el>t,  50 

X^ie  fjänbe  5um  «^eus  erl^oben : 

„(D  i]emme  öes  Stromes  ^ohen  !  r^^^^^^ 

(£s  eilen  bie  Stunben,  im  Ulittacj  fielet 

'Die  Sonne,  unb  rr>enn  fie  niebercjetjt, 

Unb  xd\  fann  5ie  Stabt  nid]t  erreid]en,  55 

So  mug  ber  5i*^unc>  mir  erbleid]en." 

Vod\  voad\\enb  erneut  fid^  bes  Stromes  U)utl^, 

Unb  tOeüe  auf  XDelle  verrinnet, 

Unb  Stunbe  an  Stunde  entrinnet. 

Da  treibet  5ie  2lngft  it]n,  öa  faßt  er  fid^  UTutI]         60 

Unb  toxvft  fid7  l]iitein  in  6ie  braufenbe  S^^^k 

Un5  tlieilt  mit  geroaltigeit  Firmen 

Den  Strom,  unb  ein  (5ott  l]at  €rbarmen. 

Xtnb  getx)innt  bas  Ufer  unb  eilet  fort 

Unb  banfet  bem  rettenben  (Sötte ;  65 

Da  ftür3et  bie  raubenbe  2^otte  t-^^^  <■ 

JPjerüor  aus  bes  XPalbes  näditlid^em  (J)rt, 

Vcn  pfab  ibm  fperrenb,  unb  fd]naubet  Ulorb 

l\nb  I^emmet  bes  IDanberers  €ilc 

UTit  brol^enb  gejd]u?ungener  Keule.  70 
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„Was  tDoIIt  iE^r  ? "  nift  er,  oor  5d\xcde\\  bicii?, 

„2d}  h<^^^  n\d\t5,  als  mein  €eben, 

Vas  muß  \d)  bem  Könige  geben  I " 

l\nb  entreißt  öie  Keule  bem  Häctjften  gleid] : 

„Um  bes  5reun5e5  millen  erbarmet  endil"  '  75 

Un5  örei,  mit  gen)altigen  5treid)en, 

(£rlegt  er,  t>ie  anöem  entmeid?en. 

Unö  bie  Sonne  perfenbet  glübenben  ^ranö, 

Unb  von  5er  unenölid^en  TXiixtie 

(Ermattet,  ftnfen  b'w  Kniee.  80 

„0  f^aft  b\x  mid]  gnäöig  aus  Häubersbonb, 

2tus  6em  Strom  mid]  gerettet  ans  I^eilige  £an5, 

Unb  foll  liier  oerfdjmad^tenb  peröerben, 

Unb  bet  5reunb  mir,  ber  liebenbe,  fterben  ! " 

Unb  hiovdi !  ba  fprubelt  es  filberl^eU,  85 

(5an3  naf^e,  roie  riefelndes  Häufigen, 

Unb  ftille  l^ält  er,  3U  läufigen, 

Unb  ftel),  aus  bem  5<?Ifcn,  gefd^mä^ig,  fd^nell, 

Springt  murmelnb  beroor  ein  lebendiger  Quell, 

Unb  freudig  bücft  er  fid)  nieder  90 

Unb  erfrifd^et  bie  brennenden  (Slieber. 

Unb  b'ie  Sonne  blicft  bnvdi  bev  ^K^^ig^  (Srün 

Unb  malt  auf  ben  glänsenben  2T(atten 

Der  Bäume  gigantifd^e  Sdiatten ; 

Unb  3mei  IPanberer  jtei^t  er  bie  Straße  sielen,         95 

IPill  eilenben  Caufes  üorüber  flielin, 

Da  bort  er  bie  IDorte  fie  fagen  : 

„3efet  wirb  er  ans  Kreu5  gefdilagen." 
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Unb  bie  2lngft  beflügelt  ben  eilenbeii  5uß, 

3f]n  jageit  ber  Sorge  Qualen ;  loo 

X>a  fd]immeru  in  ^benbrotI]5  5tva):iUn 

Don  ferne  6ie  Rinnen  r>on  Syrafus,  ^^^^^'' 

Unb  entgegen  fomntt  if]m  pl^iloftratus, 

X>e5  Kaufes  reblid^er  ^üler,    ^^mja  i)-^*^ " 

^er  erfennet  entfe^t  ben  (5ebieter :  105 

„Surücf !  bu  retteft  ben  ^reunb  nid]t  mel^r, 

So  rette  bas  eigene  £ehen ! 

Den  Cob  erleibet  er  eben. 

Von  Stunbe  5U  Stunbe  gekartet'  er 

ITiit  I^offenber  Seele  ber  XPieberfel^r,  no 

3^Tn  !onnte  ben  mutbigen  (Slauben 

Der  ^ofyx  bes  Cyrannen  nid]t  rauben."  — 

ffVinb  ift  es  3U  fpät,  unb  fann  \d\  il]m  n\d\t, 

(£in  Hetter,  tDillfommen  erfd^einen, 

So  foU  midi  ^^^  ^ob  ifyn  oereinen.  ns 

Ve%  rüf^me  ber  blut'ge  Cyrann  fid^  nid]t, 

Da^  ber  5i*cunb  bem  5r<?unbe  gebrod^en  bie  pflid^t, 

(£r  fd)Iad]te  ber  0pfer  sroeie, 

Vinb  glaube  an  Ciebe  unb  Creue ! " 

Unb  bie  Sonne  gcl]t  unter,  ba  ftel]t  er  am  Cl^or     120 

Unb  fielet  bas  Kreu5  fd]on  erliöliet, 

Das  bie  ZHenge  gaffenb  uniftel^ct ; 

2(n  bem  Seile  \dion  3iel]t  man  ben  5rcunb  empor, 

Da  5ertrennt  er  getnaltig  ben  bid]ten  (Efior : 

„Znid],  fjenfer ! "  ruft  er,  „ermürget !  125 

Da  bin  idi,  für  ben  er  gebürget ! " 

E 
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Unb  €rftaiuicn  ergreift  bas  Dolf  uml)er, 

3n  5oii  Firmen  liegen  fidi  beiöe 

Unb  weinen  vor  Sdrimcr^cn  unb  5reu6e. 

Da  ftebt  man  fein  ^hige  tbränenleer,  130 

Unb  5unt  Könige  bringt  man  öie  IDunöermöf^r' ; 

Der  füblt  ein  menjd^lidies  Z^übren, 

Cäfet  fcbnell  Dor  öen  Cbron  (le  fübren. 

Unö  blicfet  fte  lange  üermunöert  an ; 

X)rauf  fprid^t  er :  „€5  ift  eud]  gelungen,  135 

3l]r  Iiabt  bas  fyt^  mir  be5rDungen ; 

Unb  b'\c  Creue,  fte  ift  bod]  fein  leerer  tDabn ; 

So  nel^met  and}  mid]  5um  (Senoffen  an  I 

3cf]  fei,  gemäbrt  mir  b'w  Bitte, 

3u  eurem  Bunbe  5er  dritte."  140 


Der  Caucfjer. 

„IDer  iDagt  es,  Hittersmann  oöer  Knapp, 
^u  taud^en  in  liefen  Sd^Iunö  ? 
€inen  golbnen  Sedier  ujerf'  id]  binab, 
Perfd]Iungen  fd-joit  bat  ibn  5er  fd^marse  ZHunb. 
IDer  mir  ben  Bed^er  fann  mieber  seigen, 
<£r  mag  ibn  bebalten,  er  ift  fein  eigen." 

X)er  König  fprid]t  es  unb  toirft  r>on  öer  f^öF>' 
X>er  Klippe,  öie  fd]roff  nnb  fteil 
fjinausbängt  in  bie  unenMid^e  See, 
Den  Bed^er  in  bev  Cbarybbe  (5ebeul. 
„IDer  ift  5er  Beber^te,  idi  frage  toieöer, 
^u  taud^en  in  öiefe  Ciefe  nieder  ?  " 
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Unb  b'ie  Hitter,  b'ic  Knappen  unt  ilqn  iiev 

Derncl|men'5  un5  fd^toeigcn  ftill, 

ScE^cn  I:|inab  in  bas  w'iibe  Xficev,  xs 

Unb  feiner  bcn  Bed^er  gen?innen  rüill. 

Unb  bot  König  3um  drittenmal  lüieber  fraget : 

„3ft  feiner,  bet  \\d\  l^inunter  voa^ct  ?  " 

Vodi  alles  nod}  ftumm  bleibt  tt?ie  5UOor ; 

Unb  ein  (£öelfned]t,  fanft  un5  fecf,  20 

Critt  aus  bev  Knappen  3agen6em  C{]or, 

Unb  ben  (Sürtel  toirft  er,  ben  VTiantei  weg, 

Unb  alle  bie  2T(änner  umEjer  un5  grauen 

2tuf  ben  l^errlid^en  3ün9ling  oerrounbert  fd^auen. 

Unb  voie  er  tritt  an  bes  5^Ifcn  £)ang  zs 

Unb  blicft  in  ben  Sd^Iunb  l^inab, 

Vxe  XDaffer,  bie  fie  I^inunter  fd^Iang, 

^ie  d^arybbe  je^t  brüUenb  toiebergab, 

Unb  wie  mit  bes  fernen  X^onners  (5etofe 

€ntftür5en  fie  fd7äumen5  bem  finftern  Sd^ooge.        30 

Unb  es  rt>allet  unb  fielet  unb  braufct  unb  ^\\d\t, 

Wie  wenn  XPaffer  mit  5^uer  fidi  mengt, 

Bis  3um  fjimmel  fpri^et  bcr  bampfenbe  (Si[d]t, 

Unb  5IwtE^  auf  5Iutb  fid]  obn'  (£nbe  brängt, 

llitb  roill  fid]  nimmer  erfd^öpfen  unb  leeren,  35 

2lts  tDoIIte  bas  TTieev  nodi  ein  ZHeer  gebären. 

Vodi  enblid^,  ba  legt  fid^  bie  w'xibe  (Seroalt, 
Unb  fd^n?ar3  aus  bem  ipeißen  Sd^aum 
Klafft  I^inunter  ein  gäl^nenber  Spalt, 
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(ßrunblos,  als  ging's  in  b(n\  l7Öüenraum,  40 

Unb  rci^cnb  ftcbt  man  b'xc  branöcnöcn  tDogcn 
Xiinab  in  bcn  ftru5clnöcn  Cricbter  gc30cjcn. 

3cfet  fd-jncll,  cb  b\c  53ranbung  toicöcrfebrt, 

Vcv  3üiicjling  [\d>  (Sott  bcficWt, 

Un5  —  ein  Sd]vei  bcs  € ntfcfecns  wirb  rings  gebort,  45 

l\nb  \d}on  bat  ibn  bev  IX)irbcl  binircggcfpült, 

IXnb  gcbeimniißDoU  über  bem  fübnen  5cbtt>immer 

Sd^Iie^t  ftd]  5er  Hadjen ;  er  seigt  ftcb  nimmer. 

llnb  ftille  toirb's  über  6em  XDafferfctjIunö, 

3h  ber  (Tiefe  nur  braufet  es  boijl,  50 

llnb  bebenb  I^ört  man  r>on  ZHunb  5U  nTunö : 

„JE^od]ber5iger  3üngling,  fabre  toobl ! " 

llnb  Iiobler  unö  bobler  bort  man's  beulen, 

l\nb  es  Iiarrt  nod^  mit  bangem,  mit  fd^recflid^em  XDeilen. 

Hub  rrärfft  bu  bxe  Krone  [eiber  binein  ss 

llnb  fpräd]ft :  n>er  mir  bringet  bxe  Krön', 

(£r  foll  fte  tragen  iinb  König  fein  1 

ITixd]  gelüftete  nid^t  nad]  bcm  tl^euren  Col^n. 

Was  bxe  I^eulenbe  ^iefe  ba  unten  oerbeble. 

Das  er3äblt  feine  lebenöe  glücflid>e  Seele.  60 

Wohl  mand^es  5abi*5eug,  r>om  Strubel  gefaßt, 

Sd>o^  gab  in  bxe  (Tiefe  hxnah : 

Dod]  5erfd^mettert  nur  rangen  ]\d>  Kiel  unb  ZlTaft 

f^err>or  aus  bem  alles  oerfd^Iingenben  <3vah.  — 

iXxxb  hellet  mxb  beller,  u?ie  Sturmes  Saufen,  65 

fjört  man's  näf^er  unb  immer  näl^er  braufen. 
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Unb  es  wallet  nnb  fielet  unö  braufet  unb  sifd^t, 

Wie  wenn  XPaffer  mit  ^^-'ucr  fid]  mciTgt, 

Bis  3um  fjimmcl  fpriisct  bet  bamp\enbe  (5ifd]t, 

nnb  VOeW  auf  XDcII'  fid]  oI]n'  (£itbc  drängt,  70 

Vinb  wie  mit  bes  fernen  X>onners  <3eto\e 

(£ntftür3t  es  brüllenb  bem  ftnftern  Sdioo^e. 

IXnb  fiel] !  aus  bem  finftcr  flutt^enben  Sdioo^, 

Da  I]ebet  fidfs  fd^u)aneTUüeig, 

Unb  ein  2trm  unb  ein  glänsenber  Harfen  w'wb  bIo§,    75 

Unb  es  rubert  mit  Kraft  un5  mit  emfigem  5I^tg, 

Unb  er  ift's,  unb  l]odi  in  feiner  Cinfen 

5d]rDingt  er  ben  Bed]er  mit  freubigem  XDinfen. 

Unb  atl]mete  lang  unb  atl^mete  tief, 

Unb  begrüßte  bas  I]immlifd]e  Cid]t.  80 

ZTtit  5f  ot^Iorf en  es  einer  bem  anbern  rief : 

„(£r  lebt !  er  ift  ba  !  es  bef]ielt  il]n  nid]t ! 

2lu5  bem  (Srab,  aus  ber  ftrubeinbcn  XDafferl^öye 

£jat  ber  Braoe  gerettet  bie  lebenbe  Seele ! " 

Unb  er  f ommt ;  es  umringt  xfyi  bie  jubelnbe  Sd]aav ;  85 

^u  bes  Königs  5ü6en  er  finft, 

Den  Bed]er  reid]t  er  il]m  fnieenb  bar, 

Unb  ber  König  ber  lieblid]cn  Cod]ter  n?in!t, 

V\e  füllt  il^n  mit  funfeinbem  XPein  bis  3um  Hanbe, 

Unb  ber  3üi^9ling  fid]  alfo  3um  König  u?anbte :  90 

„Cang  lebe  ber  König  !  (£s  freue  fid], 
Wev  ba  atl]met  im  rofigten  Cid]t ! 
Da  unten  aber  ift's  fürd]terlid|, 
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Uii6  bev  Zticiifdi  Dcrfud^c  öic  (Söttcr  nicbt, 

Un6  bcgcbrc  iiinuiicr  unö  nimmer  3U  fd^aucn,  95 

IDas  ftc  gnäbig  bcöccfcn  mit  Hadit  unö  <5raucn." 

„€5  ri§  mid]  binuntcr  bli^csfdinctt, 

7>a  ftürst'  mir  aus  felftgtem  Sdiadit 

lOilöflutbenö  entgegen  ein  reigenber  Quell ; 

2T(id]  pacfte  öes  "Doppelftroms  rr>ütbenöe  ZTTadit,        xoo 

llnö  U)ie  einen  Kreifel,  mit  fditrinöelnöem  Dreben 

Qlrieb  mid^'s  um,  \d}  tonnte  nid^t  roiberfteben." 

„Va  seigte  mir  (Sott,  3U  öem  \d\  rief, 

3n  5er  liöd^ften  fd^recflid^eu  TXotb^, 

2Iu5  ber  Ciefe  ragenb  ein  5^Ifcnriff,  105 

Vas  erfaßt'  \d\  bebend  unb  entrann  öem  Co5. 

Unö  ba  bing  and]  5er  3ed>er  an  fpi^en  Korallen, 

Sonft  n?är'  er  ins  ^oöenlofe  gefallen." 

„^enn  unter  mir  lag's  nod^  bergetief 

3n  purpurner  5infterni^  ba,  no 

Unb  ob's  fycv  bcm  (Dbre  gleidi  emig  fd^Iief, 

X>a5  2luge  mit  Sdjauöern  binunter  fab, 

IDie's  oon  Salamandern  un5  ZHoId^en  un5  ^rad^en 

5id]  regt'  in  5em  furd>tbaren  fjÖIIenrad^en." 


„5d]rt)ar5  tt>immelten  ba,  in  graufem  (Semifd^, 

^u  td]eußlid]en  Klumpen  geballt, 

^er  ftad]lid]te  Hod^e,  5er  Klippenfi|d], 

^es  fjammers  gräulid^e  Ungeftalt, 

Unb  5räuen5  n^ies  mir  bie  grimmigen  S^k^^ 

Der  cntfe^lid>e  ^ai,  5es  VTieexes  Biyäne.^' 


"5 
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„Unb  5a  E]ing  ic^,  unb  wav's  mir  mit  (ßraufcn  he-- 

rougt, 
Von  bev  menfd^Iid)cn  fjilfe  fo  rocit, 
Unter  Carmen  bk  cin5ige  füE|Ien5e  Bruft, 
2tnein  in  bev  grä^lid^en  (£infam!eit, 
Cief  unter  6em  SdiaU  5er  menfd]lid]en  Hebe  125 

^ei  5en  Ungel^euern  5er  traurigen  0e5e." 

„Hn5  fd)au5ern5  badiV  id^'s,  5a  frodfs  I^eran, 
Hegte  I]un5ert  (Selenfe  3ugleid^, 
XPill  fd^nappen  nad]  mir ;  in  5e5  Sd\tcdcn5  Wafyx 
Ca§  xd\  los  5er  Koralle  umflammertcn  «giüeig ;  130 

(SIeid)  fagt  mid)  5er  5tru5el  mit  rafen5em  ^oben, 
Vodi  es  rüar  mir  3um  fjeil,  er  ri§  mid]  nad]  oben." 

Der  König  5arob  fid]  r>ern>un5ert  fd]ier 

lln5  fprid^t :  „T)er  Bed^er  ift  5ein, 

nn5  5iefen  Hing  nod^  beftimm'  \di  5ir,  135 

(5efd)mücft  mit  5em  !öftlid^ften  (£5elgeftein, 

Perfud^ft  5u'5  nod^  einmal  un5  bringft  mir  Kun5e, 

Was  5u  fal^ft  auf  5e5  ZHeers  tiefunterftem  (Srun5e." 

Vas  l]örte  5ie  Cod^ter  mit  toeid^em  (5efüI]I, 

Un5  mit  fd]meid]eln5em  Znun5e  fie  fielet :  140 

„Ca^t,  Pater,  genug  fein  5a5  graufame  Spiel ! 

(£r  )qat  cudi  beftan5en,  was  feiner  befielet, 

Un5  !önnt  it)r  5e5  ^er3en5  (Belüften  nid]t  3äl^men/ 

So  mögen  5ie  Hitter  5en  Knappen  bejd^ämen." 

T^rauf  5er  König  greift  nad]  5em  ^ed^er  fd]nell,        us 

3n  5en  5tru5cl  ibit  fd]Ieu5ert  l^incin : 

,,Un5  fd]affft  5u  5en  ^ed^er  mir  u?ie5er  jur  Stell', 
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So  follft  öu  5cr  trefflidiftc  2^ittcr  mir  fein, 

Unb  foUft  fic  als  (ßbgemabl  heut  nod)  umarmen, 

Die  je^t  für  bidi  bittet  mit  sartem  «Erbarmen.''  150 

Da  ergreift's  ibm  öie  Seele  mit  fjimmelsgemalt, 

Unö  es  bliest  aus  ben  klugen  ibm  fübn, 

IXub  er  fiel)et  erröttjen  b'xe  fcböne  (Seftalt, 

Unb  fiebt  fie  erbleicben  un5  finfcn  bin ; 

Va  treiJbt's  ibn,  5en  föftlid^en  Preis  5U  ermerben,        155 

Unö  ftür3t  binunter  auf  i,cben  ixnb  Sterben. 

Wohl  hßvt  man  5ie  ^ranbung,  n?obI  febrt  \xq  surücf, 

Sie  üerfünbigt  6er  öonnembe  Scball ; 

Da  bücft  fid]'s  binunter  mit  Hebendem  Blicf, 

<£s  fommcn,  es  fommen  6ie  XDaffer  all,  160 

Sie  raufd^en  E^erauf,  fie  raufeben  nieber, 

Den  3ün9ling  bringt  feines  n?ieber. 


Httter  Coggenburg. 

„Hitter,  treue  5d)n?efterliebe 

„IDibmet  eud^  5ies  ^ers ; 
„5oröert  feine  anbre  Ciebe, 

„Denn  es  mad'jt  mir  Sd^mers. 
„Huliig  mag  id^  eud]  erfd^einen, 

„Hubig  gebeti  fet>n. 
„€urer  2tugen  ftilles  U) einen 

„Kann  id"»  nid^t  oerftel^n." 
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IXnb  er  l^ört's  mit  ftuininein  f)annc, 

IRe'x^t  \\d}  bhxicnb  los,  10 

pregt  fie  l]eftig  in  b\c  ^Irme, 

Sdiwxnqt  \\di  auf  fein  Ho§, 
5d]i<f  1 3U  feilten  2T(annen  allen 

3n  5em  Canbe  5d\wc\^ ; 
Had^  öent  Iieil'gen  (5rab  fie  roallen,  15 

2tuf  öer  ^ruft  öas  Kreus. 

(Sro§e  ^hiaton  bort  gefd^el^en 

'Durd)  5er  fjelben  2lrm ; 
3B|re5  fjelmes  ^üfcf^e  voelien 

3n  ber  5^in6e  5d]marm ;  20 

Hnb  5e5  Coggenburgers  ^Jame 

Sd^recft  ben  2T(ufehnann ; 
Vod\  bas  fyv^  von  feinem  (Sräme 

Hid^t  genefen  fann. 

Vinb  ein  3<^^^  ^^^  ^^'^  getragen,  25 

Crägt's  nid]t  länger  mel]r ; 
Hul]e  fann  er  nid]t  erjagen  "^' 

Unb  oerlägt  bas  fyev ; 
Sielet  ein  5d]iff  an  3<^PP^^  Stranbe, 

T)a5  5ie  Segel  bldl^t,  30 

5d]iffet  l]eim  3um  tl^euren  Caiibe, 

Wo  il]r  2ltl]em  ix)el|t. 

Unb  an  il^res  Sd^loffes  pforte 

Klopft  6er  pilger  an  ; 
2ld],  unö  mit  5cm  Donnerix>orte  35 

Wivb  fie  aufgetl^an : 
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„Die  il]r  fud^ct,  trägt  ben  Sd\{e'\ev,  •^^^ 

„3ft  ^^5  fjinunols  i^raut, 
„(Softem  war  öes  Caqes  5^»^^/ 

„Der  fte  (5ott  getraut."  40 

Da  oerläffet  er  auf  immer 

Seiner  Däter  Sd]\o^, 
Seine  IDaffen  fielet  er  nimmer, 

ZXod}  fein  treues  Zio^. 
Pon  5er  Coggenburg  bernieber  45 

Steigt  er  unbefannt, 
Denn  es  öecft  die  ebeln  (Slieber 

fjörenes  (5eman5. 

Un5  erbaut  fid|  eine  ^ütte 

3cner  (Segenb  nab,  50 

Wo  bas  Klofter  aus  öer  ZTIitte 
Düftrer  Cinöen  faf> ; 
/^      ^arreitb  r>on  öes  ZlTorgens  Cid^te 
^  Bis  3U  2lbenös  Scbein, 

Stille  fjoffnung  im  (Seftd^te,  55 

Sa^  er  ba  allein. 

Blicfte  nacb  dem  Klofter  drüben 

23Iicfte  ftundenlang 
Zlad}  dem  5^nfter  feiner  hieben, 

Bis  das  5^nfter  flang,  60 

Bis  die  Cieblid^e  fid^  seigte, 

Bis  das  tl^eure  Bild 
S\d\  ins  Cbal  berunter  neigte, 

Huldig,  engelmild. 
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Unb  bann  legt'  er  frol]  fid]  nxebcv,  65 

Sdilxef  getröftct  ciit, 
Still  \\di  \ve\xenb,  roenn  es  toicbcr 

TXiotqen  toixvbe  fein. 
Unb  fo  fa§  er  üiele  Cage, 

Sa^  ptel  3^^^^  lang,  70 

fjarrciib  of|ne  5(i^mer3  unb  Klage, 

Bis  bas  5^nfter  flang, 

Bis  bie  Cieblid]e  jtd)  seigte, 

Bis  bas  tl^eure  Bilb 
S'idi  ins  CE^al  l^erunter  neigte,  75 

Huldig,  engelmilb. 
IXnb  \o  fa§  er,  eine  Ceid^e, 

€ines  2T(orgen5  ba ; 
5ftad]  bem  5enfter  nod}  bas  bleid]e 

SüHe  2tntli^  \a^,  so 


Der  Kampf  mit  bem  Pradjen, 

tDas  rennt  bas  Dolf,  roas  toälst  ftd]  bort 
T>ie  langen  (Saffen  braufenb  fort  ? 
5tür3t  Hliobus  unter  Feuers  5Icimnten  ? 
€s  rottet  \\d\  im  Sturm  sufammen, 
Unb  einen  Hitter,  ):iodi  3U  Ho§, 
(Sewahy  xdi  aus  bem  ZHeufdientrog ; 
Unb  l|inter  iE]m,  n?eld]  2Ibenteuer  ! 
Bringt  man  gefd]Ieppt  ein  UngeEieuer ; 
(£in  '^radie  fdjeint  es  r»on  (Seftalt 
Znit  roeitem  KrofobiIesrad]en, 
Unb  alles  blicft  r>eru?unbert  balb 
X^en  Hitter  an  unb  balb  ben  DradKn. 
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Unb  taufcnö  Stimmen  ircrbcti  laut : 

„T)as  ift  5cr  Cinbiüurm,  fommt  uiib  fi?aut, 

"Der  fjirt  luib  I^ccröoii  uns  oerfdilungcn  !         15 

Das  ift  5cr  Vici'^,  öcr  ibii  be5ipuncjcn ! 

Diel  anöre  sogen  Dor  ibm  aus, 

^u  roacjen  5en  gemalt'gen  Strauß, 

TJod)  feinen  fal]  man  mieöerfebren ; 

T>en  f übnen  2^itter  foU  man  ebren  ! "  ao 

llnö  nad]  öem  Klofter  gebt  5er  ^\xq, 

VOo  Sanct  3obaim5  öes  üäufers  0rc>en, 

"Die  Hitter  öes  Spitals,  im  5Iug 

^u  Hatbe  finö  oerfammelt  ujoröcn. 

Unö  üor  ^Qx\  ebeln  ZHeifter  tritt  25 

"Der  3üngli)tg  mit  befd^eiönem  Sd^ritt ; 

ZXad]5rängt  ^as  Dolf,  mit  a>iI5em  ^ufen, 

(£rfüüen5  öes  (Selänöers  Stufen. 

Unb  jener  nimmt  '^as  VOoxi  unö  fprid]t  : 

„3d?  kaV  erfüüt  öie  Hitterpflii]t.  30 

Der  Drad^e,  öer  bas  £anb  oerööet, 

(£r  liegt  dou  meiner  ^an'^:)  getöötet ; 

5rei  ift  öem  tDanberer  5er  IDeg, 

X)er  ^irte  treibe  ins  (5eftI5e, 

5rob  u?alle  auf  5em  5^lKnftcg  35 

Der  pilger  3U  5em  (Snaöenbilbc" 

Dod)  ftrenge  blicft  5er  5ürft  ibn  an 

Un5  fprid^t :  „Du  baft  als  BeI5  getban ; 

Der  Zrtutb  ift's,  5er  5en  Hitter  ebret, 

Du  B^aft  5en  füB)nen  (Seift  bemäbret.  40 

Dod^  fpridi !  was  ift  5ie  erfte  pflid^t 

T>(iS  Hitters,  5er  für  Cbriftum  fidit, 
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5id]  (d]Tnücf et  mit  5g5  Krcuscs  ^cid^cii  ?  " 

Unb  alle  rings  l|erum  erblcid]cn. 

Tfod\  et,  mit  eblem  ^nftaiib,  fprid^t,  4s 

3nbem  er  fid]  errötE]en6  neiget : 

„(Sel^orfam  ift  6ie  erfte  pflid^t, 

Vk  xlin  bcs  5d]mucfe5  roürbig  seiget." 

„Unb  biefe  pflid^t,  mein  Sofyx/'  r>er[e<5t 
Der  2T(eifter,  „l^aft  bn  fred]  oerle^t.  so 

Den  Kampf,  ben  bas  (5efe^  oerfaget, 
i^aft  bn  mit  freolem  VTinti}  gen?aget ! "  — 
„fjerr,  rid^te,  roenn  bn  alles  meigt/' 
Sprid^t  jener  mit  gefegtem  (Seift,  o/^"^ 
„X>enn  bes  (Sefe^es  Sinn  unb  XDilten  ss 

Permeint'  \d\  treulid]  3U  erfüllen, 
^id^t  unbe5ad]tfam  30g  xdi  I]in, 
"Das  Ungetjeuer  3U  befriegen  ; 
X^-*^  Vnvd}  Oft  unb  fluggemanbten  Sinn 

Perfud^t'  id]'s,  in  bent  Kampf  3U  ftegcn."        60 

„5ünf  unfers  0rbens  toaren  fd]on, 

Die  ^ierben  ber  2^eIigion, 

Des  fülinen  ZHutl^es  0pfer  n?orben ; 

Da  lüel^rteft  bu  beit  Kampf  bem  0rben. 

Dod]  an  bem  i^er^en  nagten  mir  65 

Der  llnmutl]  unb  bie  Streitbegier, 

3a,  felbft  im  Craum  ber  ftiUen  Häd^te 

5anb  id]  mid\  feudjenb  im  (5efed]te ; 

Unb  wenn  ber  ZlTorgen  bämmernb  !am 

Hnb  Kunbe  gab  r>on  neuen  plagen,  70 

Da  fa^te  mid]  ein  milber  (5ram, 

l\nb  xd}  befd]lo§,  es  fri(d]  5U  loagen." 
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„Unb  3U  mir  (clbcr  fprad]  '\d\  bann : 

Was  fd]ntücft  öcit  3ü"9^i"9;  ^^?rt  ben  TXlann  ? 

Was  Iciftctcn  b'w  tapfern  fylben,  75 

Von  bcncn  uns  b'w  Cicöcr  mclöcn, 

X)ic  311  öcr  (5öttcr  (5Ian3  unö  2^ul^m 

€rfiub  bas  biinbc  rjciöciitbum  ? 

Sic  reinigten  von  Ungebeuern 

Die  IDelt  in  fübnen  ^Ibenteuem,  80 

begegneten  im  Kampf  öem  teun 

Unb  rangen  mit  öem  ZTlinotauren, 

Die  armen  0pfer  311  befrein, 

Vinb  liefen  fid)  bas  ölut  nicbt  bauren." 

„3ft  ^^^  ^^r  Savaccn  es  toertB^,  85 

Va^  Hin  befämpft  bcs  Cbriften  Sd^mert  ? 
^efriegt  er  nur  öie  fal[d)en  ^Sötter  ? 
(ßefanöt  ift  er  bet  Weit  3um  Hetter, 
Don  jeöer  ZXotb^  nnb  jebem  f^arm 
befreien  mug  fein  ftarfer  2Irm ;  90 

Dod]  feinen  2T(utf^  mu§  IDeisbeit  leiten, 
Unb  Cijl  muß  mit  öer  5tärfe  ftreiten. 
-  So  fprad)  id]  oft  unb  30g  allein, 
Des  Haubtl^iers  Sähjte  3U  erfunden ; 
X>a  flößte  mir  bev  (Seift  es  ein,  95 

5rofi  rief  id^  aus :  3d]  l^ab's  gefunden  ! " 

„Unb  trat  3U  5ir  unb  fprad>  bas  Wort : 

Znid]  3iel>t  es  nad?  ber  f^eimatl^  fort. 

Du,  ^err,  tüillfal^rteft  meinen  Bitten, 

Unb  glücflid^  roar  bas  Xfieev  burd>fd>nitten.    100 

Kaum  ftieg  id)  aus  am  I^eim'fd^en  Stranb 

(5Ieid]  lie^  id]  burd]  bes  Künftlers  ^anb, 
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(Setreu  öeii  tüoI]lbemer!teit  <5ügen, 

€iit  T)radKnbiIc)  5ufanimetifügen. 

2tuf  fur$eii  ^üfeen  wivb  bic  Caft  tos 

Des  langen  Ceibes  aufgett|ürmet ; 

(Ein  fd|uppid]t  pan$erE)emö  umfaßt 

Vm  Hücfen,  öen  es  furd]tbar  fd]irmet." 

„Cang  ftre(fet  fid]  öer  fjals  I^erpor, 

Unb  gräglid],  roie  ein  ^öIIentE^or,  no 

2tl5  fd^nappt'  es  gierig  nad\  6er  Beute, 

(5röjfnet  fid^  bes  2^ad]en5  IDeite, 

Hnö  aus  bem  \diwav^en  5d]Iunbe  6räun 

"Der  ^äl^ne  ftad^elid^te  Heilen ; 

^ie  <5unge  gleid]t  bes  5d]a>ertes  Spitje.        115 

Vxe  fleinen  2lugen  fprül^eit  Bli^e ; 

3n  eine  5d]Iange  enöigt  fid] 

Des  Hücfens  ungeE^eure  Cänge, 

HoIIt  um  fid]  f eiber  fürd^terlid], 

Va^  es  um  ZHaim  unb  Ho§  fid^  fd^Iänge."     120 

„Unb  alles  biI6'  \di  nad\  genau 

l\nb  fleiö'  es  in  ein  fd^euglid)  (5rau ; 

Biälb  IDurm  erfd^ien's,  l]alb  ZTToId]  unb  1>vad\e, 

(5e3euget  in  5er  gift'gen  '£adie. 

Unb  als  öas  3iI5  üotlenbet  mar,  125 

(£ru?äy  \d\  mir  ein  Doggenpaar, 

<5emaltig,  fdinell,  von  flinfcn  Cäufen, 

<5eu?oI)nt,  ben  toilben  Uv  3U  greifen,    a»"'*  "^ 

Die  l^e^'  id]  auf  5en  Cinbiüurm  ait, 

€rl]i^e  fie  3U  toilbem  (Srimme,  130 

^u  faffen  ilin  mit  fd]arfem  ^al^n, 

Unb  lenfe  fie  mit  meiner  Stimme." 
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„Uiib  WO  ÖC5  ^auct|C5  ipcid'jcs  Dliog 

Ven  (d]arfcn  ^^iffcii  ^^lö^c  Iic§, 

T>a  rci3'  id]  ftc,  öcn  IDiirin  511  pacfcii,  13s 

Die  fpi<3cn  5<i^?"^  cin5ubacfcn. 

3cl]  fclbft,  bciüajfitct  mit  (5cfct)o§, 

^cftcigc  mein  arabifdi  llo^, 

Von  abcligcr  ^ucbt  entflammet ; 

Unb  als  id]  feinen  ^orn  entflammet,  140 

Hafd]  auf  bcn  X>rad]en  fpreng'  idi's  los 

Unb  ftad^r  es  mit  öen  fdjarfen  Sporen, 

Un5  tperfe  sielenb  mein  (Sefdjo^, 

2II5  n?oIIt'  id]  5ie  (5eftalt  5urd]bol]ren." 

„0b  aud]  bas  Hoß  fid]  grauenb  bäumt  145 

Unb  !nirjd]t  un6  in  ben  ^ügel  )d]äumt, 

Un5  meine  Doggen  ängftlid]  ftöbnen, 

5ftid]t  raff  id>,  bis  fte  fxdj  geu?öbnen. 

So  üb'  id]'s  aus  mit  €mftgfeit, 

Bis  breimal  fid]  ber  Xfionb  erneut,  150 

Unb  als  fie  jebes  red]t  begriffen, 

5ül]r'  id]  fie  I]er  auf  fd]nellen  Sd]iffen. 

Der  dritte  ITcorgen  ift  es  nun, 

T>a§  mir's  gelungen,  Her  5U  lanben ; 

Den  <5iiebevn  gönnt'  id]  !aum  5U  rubn  155 

Bis  id]  bos  groge  IPerf  beftanben." 

„'Denn  beiß  erregte  mir  ba5  fyv^ 

Des  Canbes  frifd]  emeuter  Sd]mer3, 

^erriffen  fanb  man  jüngft  bie  Ritten, 

Die  nad]  bem  Sumpfe  fid]  oerirrten.  160 

Unb  id]  be[d]Iieße  ra[d]  bie  Cbat, 

^ftur  von  bem  ^er^en  nebm'  id]  ^ath. 
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SivLQS  unterrid^t'  \d]  meine  Knappen, 

Befteige  bm  oerfud]ten  Happen, 

Unö  von  bem  ebeln  X^oggenpaar  165 

begleitet,  auf  geE^eimen  IDegen, 

Wo  meiner  CE^at  fein  ,§euge  voav, 

Heit'  xdi  bem  ^cinöe  frifd]  entgegen." 

„Vas  Kird^lein  fennft  bn,  fjerr,  bas  iiod\ 

2tuf  eines  ^^If^nberges  3c>d?,  170 

Vev  roeit  b'w  2^A^^  überfd^auet, 

'Des  ZHeifters  !ül]ner  (Seift  erbauet. 

Deräd]tlid]  fd^eint  es,  arm  un5  Hein, 

Vod\  ein  2TcirafeI  fd]Iie^t  es  ein, 

Die  ZHutter  mit  bem  3cfusfnaben,  17s 

7)en  b'xe  6rei  Könige  begaben. 

2tuf  dreimal  örei^ig  Stufen  fteigt 

Vct  pilgrim  nad]  5er  fteilen  fjöl^e ; 

Vod\  {]at  er  fd]u?inöelnb  fie  erreid]t, 

(Erquicft  it]n  feines  ^eilanös  7Xäl:ie."  iSo 

„Cief  in  ben  S^ls,  auf  6em  es  B^ängt, 

3ft  eine  (Srotte  eingefprengt, 

Dom  d]au  bes  nalien  Xfioovs  befeud]tet, 

IPol^in  6es  fjimmels  Stral^I  nid-jt  leud^tet. 

fjier  l^aufete  ber  XDurm  unö  lag,  185 

T>en  Haub  erfpäl]en5,  Zlad}i  unb  Cag. 

5o  I]ielt  er,  u?ie  bcv  fjÖUenbrad^e, 

2Im  5u6  bes  (Bottesl^aufes  Wadie ; 

Unb  fant  öer  pilgrim  fiergemallt 

Unb  lenfte  in  bic  Unglücfsftrage,  190 

fjerDorbrad^  aus  öem  fjintcrbalt 

Der  5cinc)  imb  trug  il]n  fort  3um  5i*aße." 
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„Den  i^-'Ifi^n  fticg  \d\  je^t  binan, 

(£1^'  \d\  ben  \d]wcveu  Strauß  begann , 

X^in  fnict'  \d]  vor  6cm  (tbriftusfinöc  195 

Unö  reinigte  mein  I^ers  von  Sünbe. 

'Drauf  gürt'  id]  mir  im  rjeiligtbum 

Den  blanfen  5cf]mucf  öer  XPaffen  um, 

^ctDctire  mit  bem  Spieß  6ie  Hecbte, 

Unb  nieder  fteig'  xd]  5um  (ßefecbte.  200 

^urücfe  bleibt  öer  Knappen  (Ero§  ; 

2d\  gebe  fd-jeiöenö  6ie  Befeble, 

Unö  fd]minge  mid]  bebenb  aufs  Koß, 

Unö  (Sott  cmpfebr  \d\  meine  Seele." 

„Kaum  fei]'  id]  mid]  im  ebnen  plan,  205 

5Iug5  fdjiagen  meine  "Doggen  an, 

IXnb  bang  beginnt  bas  ^oß  5U  feudjen 

Unö  bäumet  ftd]  unö  tt)iU  nid>t  n?eid]en ; 

X>enn  nabe  liegt,  5um  Knäul  geballt, 

"Des  5<?inbe5  fd]euJ3lidie  (Seftalt  210 

Unb  foimet  fid]  auf  marmem  (Srunöe. 

2Iuf  jagen  \V>n  b'ie  flinfen  fjunbe ; 

"Dod]  menben  fie  fid]  pfeilge(d)u)in5, 

2II5  es  6en  2^ad>en  gäbnenb  tbeilet 

IXnb  von  ftd]  bandet  bcn  gift'gen  IDinö  215 

Unb  tpinjelnö  u?ie  bev  Sdiatai  I:>eulet." 

„7>od}  \dmcU  erfrifd]'  id^  ibren  2T(utf], 
Sie  faffen  ibren  5^inö  mit  IDutb, 
3n6em  idj  nadj  6es  Cl^ieres  £en5e 
2l\is  ftarfer  5ciuft  bcn  Speer  oerfenbe ;  220 

Dodi  mad7t(os,  wie  ein  dünner  Stab,  pjb'^ 
^^ur'd^         Prallt  er  oom  Sdiuppenpaniet  ab, 
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Unb  eif  id]  mciiieit  XPurf  cnieuet, 

Va  Bäumet  fid]  meiit  llo^  m\b  fd^euet 

^n  feinem  Bafilisfenblicf  225 

Unb  feines  ^Itl^ems  gift'gem  Welicu, 

Unb  mit  (Entfe^en  fpringt's  3urü(f , 

Unb  je^o  wav's  um  mid]  gefd^el^en  — " 

„Va  fd^roing'  id]  mid]  beE^enb  oom  Ho§, 

Sd^nell  ift  bes  Sd\voevtes  Sdineibc  blog ;        230 

Vod]  alle  5treid]e  finb  r>erloreit, 

Den  5^IfenI]arnifd]  5U  5urd]boI]ren. 

Unb  ix)ütl]enb  mit  bes  Sd^meifes  Kraft    vv^ 

Viat  es  5ur  €rbe  mid]  gerafft ; 

5d]on  fei]'  id]  feinen  Had]en  gäf]nen,  235 

(Es  l]aut  nad]  mir  mit  cjrimmen  <§äl]nen, 

2II5  meine  fjunbe,  u)utl]entbraimt, 

^n  feinen  ^aud]  mit  grimm'gen  Riffen 

5id]  u?arfen,  6ag  es  I]eulenö  ftanö, 

Don  ungel^eurem  5d]mer3  serriffen."  240 

„Itnb,  elf  es  iF]ren  Riffen  fid] 

(£ntu?in5et,  rafd]  erl7eb'  id]  mid], 

(£rfpäl]e  mir  6es  5(^i"öcs  ^löge 

Unö  ftoge  tief  il]m  ins  (Sefröfe, 

Had]boI]ren5  bis  ans  fjeft,  öen  5taB]I.  245 

5d]rpar3queIIent>  fpringt  bes  Blutes  5traI]I, 

fjin  fin!t  es  unö  begräbt  im  5<3lle 

2Tlid]  mit  5es  Leibes  ^iefenballe, 

Va^  fd]nell  öie  Sinne  mir  Dergel]n. 

Hub  als  id]  neugeftärft  erir>ad]e,  250 

Sei]'  id]  bie  Knappen  um  mid]  ftel]n, 

Unb  tobt  im  Blute  liegt  ber  i)rad]e." 
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"Des  Beifalls  lang  gehemmte  tuft 

53efreit  jet3t  aller  i^örer  i^ruft, 

So  wie  bev  Zwitter  bies  gefprochen  ;  255 

Unt)  sebnfad]  am  C6eit)ölb  gebrochen, 

lPäl5t  5er  r>ermifcitten  Stimmen  5d->a{{ 

5id]  braufenb  fort  im  IPieberball. 

Caut  fordern  felbft  bes  0röen5  Söbne, 

Va^  man  öie  ^elbenftime  fröne,  260 

Unb  banfbar  im  Criumpbgepräng 

lOill  ibn  öas  Volt  öem  Dolfe  5eigen ; 

Va  faltet  feine  Stirne  ftreng 

Vev  ZHeifter  unö  gebietet  5cbit>eigen. 

Unb  fprid^t :  „Ven  ^radjen .  5er  bies  Can5    265 

Derlieert,  fdilugft  5u  mit  tapfrer  f)an5 ; 

(£in  (Sott  bift  5u  5em  Dolfe  iüor5en, 

(£in  5^"ib  fommft  5u  jurücf  5em  0r5en, 

Unb  einen  fdilimmeni  lüurm  gebar 

T^ein  Ber3,  als  biefer  T^rad'je  n?ar.  270 

T^ie  5d">Iange,  5ie  bas  fyr^  oergiftet, 

^ie  ^mietrad^t  un5  Derberben  ftiftet, 

Das  ift  ber  tüiöcrfpenft'ge  (Seift, 

"Der  gegen  ^ud^t  fid]  fred)  empöret, 

^er  0r6nung  beilig  'Banb  ^erreißt ;  275 

Denn  6er  ift's,  ber  bie  IDelt  3erftöret." 

„tnutl>  seiget  andi  ber  ZlTamelucf, 
(SeE^orfam  ift  bes  Cbriften  Sd^mud ; 
T>enn  wo  ber  ^err  in  feiner  (Sröße 
(Serpanbelt  f^at  in  Kneditesblöge,  280 

Va  ftifteten,  auf  beü'gem  (Srunb, 
Die  Pater  biefes  0rben5  ^unb, 
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X)er  Pflid^tcn  fd]it)crftc  5U  erfüllen, 

^u  bändigen  öen  eignen  XPiüen. 

Vidi  i\at  bev  eitle  2^ul]tn  bewegt,  285 

^riun  it?cn5e  b'idi  ans  meinen  dürfen  ! 

^enn  toer  bes  Ferren  ^od\  nid]t  trägt, 

Darf  fid^  mit  feinem  Kreu3  nid^t  fd^mücfen." 

Da  brid]t  bie  ZtTenge  tobenb  aus, 

(Seu?alt'ger  Sturm  bemegt  bas  fjaus,  290 

Um  (5na5e  flel^en  alle  trüber ; 

Vod}  fd]u?eigenb  blicft  ber  3iii^öl"^9  nieder. 

Still  legt  er  von  \\di  bas  (5ewanb     ,j^yxy 

Unb  fügt  bcs  Zlteifters  ftrenge  fjanb    ^^ 

Unb  gel^t.    Vev  folgt  ilim  mit  bem  Bliif e,      295 

Vann  ruft  er  liebenb  il^n  5urücfe 

IXnb  fprid]t :  „Umarme  mid],  mei?i  Sol]n ! 

D'xv  ift  ber  l]ärt're  Kampf  gelungen. 

Himm  biefes  Kreu5.     (£5  ift  ber  ^£ofy\ 

Der  Demut^,  bk  fid]  felbft  be3U)ungen."         300 


Der  (Battg  nadj  bcm  (£ifcul]ammer. 

(£in  frommer  Kned^t  mar  5nboIin, 

Un5  in  ber  5urd]t  bes  fjerrn 

€rgeben  ber  (5ebieterin, 

Der  (Sräfin  r»on  Sapern. 

Sic  roar  fo  fanft,  fie  u?ar  fo  gut ; 

Vod\  and\  bev  Faunen  Uebernuitl^ 

i7ätt'  er  geeifert  5U  erfüllen 

Zllit  5t^'ubigfeit,  um  (Sottes  roillen. 
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Svüii  Don  bc5  (Eagcs  crftcni  Sd}c'\n, 

53i5  fpät  Mc  Dcfpcr  fd-jlug,  lo 

€cbt'  er  mir  ibrcm  Dicnft  allein, 

Cl'jat  nimmer  fidi  genug. 

llnö  fprad]  öie  Dame :  ,,7yiad)  öir's  leidet ! " 

Va  murb'  ibm  gleid]  bas  2Iuge  feudjt, 

Unb  meinte,  feiner  Pflidjt  5U  fehlen,  15 

Dürft'  er  fid]  nid]t  im  Dienfte  quälen. 

Drum  üor  bem  gan3en  Dienertrog 

Die  (5räfin  '\fy\  erbob ; 

5(u5  ilirem  fd^önen  ZTTunbe  flog 

Sein  uner[d]öpfte5  Cob.  » 

Sie  f]ielt  ibn  nid]t  als  ihren  Kned^t, 

(£5  gab  fein  fyr^  ihm  Kinbesredjt ; 

3^r  flares  2Iuge  mit  Dergnügen 

fjing  au  ben  cool^Igeftalten  5ügen. 

Darob  entbrennt  in  Roberts  ^ruft,  25 

Des  3ägers,  gift'ger  (Sroü, 

Dem  längft  r>on  böfer  Sd">abenluft 

Die  fd]U)ar5e  Seele  fd]U)otI ; 

Unb  trat  5um  (Srafen,  rafd]  5ur  CJ^at 

llnö  offen  öes  Derfüluers  Hatt),  30 

5Us  einft  oom  3^9^"  k<^^^  U^  famen, 

Streut'  il]m  ins  fjer^  ^es  ^(rgmohns  Samen. 

„IDie  feib  ihr  glü(flid],  eMer  (Sraf," 

fjub  er  üoU  2lrglift  an, 

„€ndi  raubet  nid>t  ben  golbnen  Sdilaf  35 

Des  Zweifels  gift'ger  5^" ; 
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Vemx  xiit  befi^t  ein  eölcs  IPcib, 

(£5  gürtet  5d]am  bcn  feu(d]en  Ceib,    Vlam<^  ^ 

Vic  fromme  Creue  511  berü(f eit  ^  X 

XDir5  nimmer  5em  Per(ud]er  cjlücfen."         '    40 


^a  rollt  6er  (Sraf  bte  ftnftern  ^rau'it : 
„Was  reb'ft  6u  mir,  (Sefell  ? 
XDerb'  id]  auf  XDeibestugenb  bau  n, 
Beu)eglid]  roie  bie  XDcII'  ? 
Ceid]t  locfet  fte  bes  5d]meid]ler5  2T(un6 ;         45 
2Tlein  (Staube  ftef^t  auf  fefternt  (5run5. 
Dom  IDeib  bcs  (ßrafen  dou  Saoerne 
bleibt'  I|off'  \d\,  6er  Derfud]er  ferne." 

Der  anbre  fprid]t:  „5o  benh  il]r  red^t. 

Zlnv  euren  Spott  Derbient  50 

Der  ^I]or,  6er,  ein  geborner  Kned]t, 

(£in  fold^es  fid]  erfül]nt, 

Unb  5U  6er  5i^<^ii,  6ie  xfyn  cjebeiit,  ] 

<£:xl\cht  6er  tDünfd^e  £üfternl]eit"  — 

„Was?"  fällt  il^m  jener  ein  un6  hebet,  55 

„He6'ft  6u  üon  einem,  6er  6a  lebet  ?"  — 

„3ci  6od),  was  aller  Znun6  erfüllt, 

Vas  barg'  fid^  meinent  fjerrn ! 

Vod),  weil  il^r's  6enn  mit  il^'ife  üerf]üllt. 

So  unter6rücf'  id]'5  gern"  —  60 

„"Du  bift  6e5  Co6e5,  53ube,  fpridj !" 

Hüft  jener  ftreng  un6  fürd]terlid]. 

„XPer  h^eht  bas  2lug  5U  Kunigon6en  V"  — 

„Xlun  ja,  id^  fpred]e  von  6em  3Ion6en." 
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„€r  ift  iiidn  ^äglicf)  von  (ßcftalt/'  65 

5äbrt  er  mit  ^Irglift  fort, 

3"öcm'5  bell  (55rafcn  bci^  uiib  falt 

X)urct)ricj'clt  bei  5cm  IDort. 

,3ft'5  möglidi,  f)crr  ?  3br  fabt  es  nie, 

XDic  er  nur  2lucjcn  bat  für  fic  ?  70 

73c\  Cafcl  eurer  felbft  nid]t  acbtet, 

2In  il^reu  Stul^I  gefeffelt  fd]mad]tet  ?" 

„5el]t  ba  b\c  Vct\c,  b'ic  er  fd^rieb 

Unb  feine  (Slutl)  geftebt"  — 

„(5eftebt !"  —  „Un5  fte  um  (Segenlieb,  75 

Vcv  fred)e  Bube !  flebt. 

Die  gnäb'cje  (Sräftn,  fanft  unb  roeicb, 

Tills  Zniticiö  roobl  üerbarg  fte's  eudi ; 

Zlüd]  reuet  je^t,  ba^  mir's  entfabren, 

Denn,  fjerr,  was  l}abt  ibr  3U  bcfal^ren  V"        80 

T)a  ritt  in  feines  Zornes  Wnti\ 

T>er  (5raf  ins  nabe  fjols, 

IDo  ib^m  in  bof^er  0efen  (Slutf] 

Vie  (£ifenftufe  fdjmols. 

fjier  näbrten  früb  unö  fpat  bcn  3ranö  85 

^ie  Kned^te  mit  gefd^äft'ger  fjanö ; 

Vcv  5unfe  fprübt,  öie  Bälge  blafen, 

2II5  galt'  es,  5^Ifß"  5U  oerglafen. 

Vcs  IDaffers  unb  bcs  Feuers  Kraft 
Derbünbet  fiebt  man  bier ;  90 

T)as  Vriiihkab,  von  bet  5IutI^  9<?r<^fft, 
llmroälst  ftd]  für  unb  für ; 
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Dk  Wevfe  flappcrn  XXad\t  unb  Cag, 

3tn  Caftc  pod]t  bev  fjätnmer  5d]Iag, 

Hub  bilbfam  von  ben  mäd^t'gcn  5treid]eii       95 

VTin^  felbft  bas  €ifen  fid]  cripcid^en. 

Unb  3it)Ctcit  Kncd]tcn  lüinfet  er, 

Gebeutet  ftc  unb  fagt : 

„'Den  crften,  bcn  id}  fcnbc  I|er, 

Unb  bcr  cud]  alfo  fragt :  100 

„  „^abt  \l}t  befolgt  bes  f^erren  Wott  ?"  " 

X)en  roerft  mir  in  bie  ^öUe  bort, 

Da^  er  5U  2(fd^e  gleid)  pergel^e, 

Itnb  iE^n  mein  ^ug  nid]t  rpeiter  fel]e  \" 

1)e6  freut  fid^  bas  entmciifd^te  paar  105 

Vr(\i  rol|er  fjenfersluft, 

Denn  fül^llos,  roie  has  (£ifen,  roar 

Das  ^er5  in  il|rer  Bruft. 

Unb  frifd]er  mit  ber  Bälge  ^aud] 

(£rE)il5en  fie  bes  0fen5  Band],  no 

Unb  fd]iden  ftd]  mit  2TCorbDerIangen, 

Vas  Cobesopfer  3U  empfaitgen. 

X>rauf  2^obert  5um  (5efeflen  fprid]t 

Znit  falfdiem  fjeud7el(d]ein : 

„5rifd]  auf,  (5efell,  unb  fäume  nid^t,  ns 

Der  fjerr,  begel^ret  bein." 

Der  ^err  ber  fprid]t  5U  5riboIin : 

„ZHugt  gleid]  5um  €ifenbanmter  l]in, 

Unb  frage  mir  bie  Kned]te  borten, 

(2)b  fie  getl]an  nad]  meiiten  iPorten  ?"  120 
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Uiiö  jener  fprid^t:  „(£5  (oll  gefdiebn  I" 

Hiiö  mactjt  fid]  flugs  bereit. 

Dod]  \\nncnb  bleibt  er  plö^^Iicb  ftebn : 

„O^b  fie  mir  nid-jts  gebeut?" 

XIiiö  Dor  öie  (Sräfiu  ftellt  er  fidi :  125 

„fjinaus  3um  fjamnier  fd^icft  mau  mid? ; 

So  \aq,  was  tann  xd}  öir  oerriditen  ? 

X>enn  bir  gel-jören  meine  Pfliditen." 

^Darauf  bie  Dame  r>on  5ar>eni 

Derjefet  mit  fanftem  Con  :  130 

„Die  {leil'ge  2T(ef|'e  bort'  id»  gern, 

Vodi  liegt  mir  franf  5er  5obn ! 

So  gebe  benn,  mein  Kinb,  unb  fprid) 

3n  2lnbad)t  ein  (Sebet  für  midi, 

l\nb  öen!ft  öu  reuig  deiner  Sünben,  135 

So  la^  aud]  mid^  öie  (Snabe  ftnbeu." 

Hub  fvol)  5er  oielrrillfommnen  PflidH, 

2nad]t  er  im  5Iug  fid^  auf, 

fjat  nod^  bes  Dorfes  (£nbe  nid]t 

(Erreid^t  im  fd]nelle]t  Cauf,  140 

Da  tönt  it>m  oon  bem  (Slocfenftrang 

f^ellfdilagenb  bes  (Seläutes  Klang, 

Vas  alle  Sünber,  bod^begnabet, 

Sunt  Sacramente  feftlid]  labet. 

„Dem  lieben  (Sötte  tt?eid?  tiid^t  aus,  ms 

5inb'ft  bu  ibn  auf  bem  IDeg !"  — 
€r  fprid^t's  unb  tritt  ins  (Sottesbaus ; 
Kein  Caut  ift  Her  nod]  reg' ; 
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Venn  um  b'xe  (£vnte  wav's,  un6  I]eiJ3 

3tn  5<?Iöc  glül]t'  bev  5d]nitter  5Icig.  150 

Kein  (£l]orgeI]iIfe  ir>ar  crfd^ieneit, 

Vxe  IHeffe  funbig  311  bedienen. 

€nt[d]Ioffeit  ift  er  alfobalö 

Hub  mad]t  bcn  Sacriftait ; 

„Das/'  (prid]t  er,  „ift  !ciit  2lufcutlialt,  155 

Was  fördert  I]immelan." 

Vie  Stola  unb  bas  (Eingulum 

J^ängt  er  bcm  pricftcr  biencnb  unt, 

bereitet  l]urtig  bic  (5efägc, 

(5el|ciliget  3utn  Dicnft  bcr  ZHeffc.  160 

IXnb  als  er  bies  mit  5Icig  cjetl^an, 

Critt  er  als  Zniiiiftraiit 

T>em  priefter  5um  Elitär  üoraiT, 

Vas  Xfic^bud}  iit  ber  ^aitb, 

Hub  fnieet  red^ts  unb  fnieet  linfs,  165 

llnb  ift  getoärtig  jcbes  W'inU, 

Unb  als  bes  Saiictus  XPorte  famcii, 

^a  fd^ellt  er  breimal  bei  bcm  -ccameii. 

X)rauf  als  ber  priefter  fromm  fid^  neigt, 

Hub,  3um  2IItar  geroaiibt,  170 

T>en  (5ott,  beu  gegemoärt'gen,  seigt 

3n  I^od^erl^abner  J^anb, 

Da  fünbet  es  ber  Sacriftait 

Znit  l^ellem  (51ödlein  fliitgeub  an, 

Unb  alles  fiiiet  unb  fd]Iägt  bie  Brüfte,  17s 

S'idi  fromm  befreu3enb  Dor  bcm  Cl^rifte. 
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So  Übt  er  jcöcs  pünftlid]  aus 

TXiit  jd]ncll  gcipanötcm  Sinn ; 

Was  }3vai\di  ift  in  öcm  (Sottcsbaus, 

(£r  bat  es  alles  hin,  iSo 

IXnb  iDirö  nid^t  müöe  bis  3um  5d^IuJ3 

^is  beim  Dobiscum  Dominus 

Der  priefter  sur  (5emein  fid]  u?enöct, 

Die  l^eü'ge  ^anölung  fecjnenö  enbet. 

Da  ftellt  er  jeöes  rr)ie^erum  185 

3n  (Dvbnuuq  (äuberlid) ; 

(£rft  reinigt  er  bas  fjeiligtbum, 

lln5  öann  entfernt  er  fid], 

IXnb  eilt,  in  öes  (Seiüiffens  2^ub, 

Den  €ifenl^ütten  beiter  5U,  190 

5prid]t  unter ipegs,  öie  ^abl  5U  füllen, 

Sroölf  pateruofter  nod]  im  Stillen. 

Unb  als  er  raud^en  fiebt  öeu  Sdilot 

IXnb  ftebt  öie  Kned^te  ftebn. 

Da  ruft  er :  „IDas  öer  (Sraf  gebot,  195 

3l]r  Kned^te,  ift's  gefd^el^n  ?" 

Hnö  grinfenö  5erren  fte  5en  2Tcunö 

Unb  beuten  in  bes  0fens  Sdjiunb  : 

„Der  ift  beforgt  unb  aufgeboben, 

Der  (5raf  u?irö  feine  Diener  lobeit."  200 

Die  2{ntrDort  bringt  er  feinem  rjernt 
3n  fd^nellem  £auf  jurücf. 
2\l5  6er  ibn  !ommen  fielet  üon  fem, 
Kaum  traut  er  feinem  ^licf : 
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„Unglüc!lid]er  !  100  fotnmft  bii  I"jcr?''  —        205 
„Dom  (£ifeul]ammcr."  —  „rcimniermef^r  ! 
So  I]aft  6u  b\d\  im  Cavif  ücrfpätct?"  — 
„fyvVf  nur  \o  lang,  bis  \di  gebetet." 

„X)cnn,  als  t?on  eurem  2Ingefid]t 

^d}  I]eute  ging,  oer3eiI]t  1  210 

1)a  fragt'  \d]  erft,  nad^  meiner  pflid^t, 

Bei  bet,  b'ie  mir  gebeut. 

Die  IHeffe,  fjerr,  befal^l  fie  mir 

gu  I]ören ;  gern  gel^ord^t'  id]  il]r, 

Unb  \pvadi  bev  ^^ofenfranse  r»iere  215 

5ür  euer  ^eil  un6  für  bas  itjre." 

3n  tiefes  Staunen  fin!et  l^ier 

T>er  (Sraf,  entfe^et  fid] : 

„Unb  weldie  2lntit?ort  rc>urbe  b'w 

2(m  (£ifenl]ammer  ?  fprid]!"  —  220 

„fjerr,  bunfel  trar  bev  Hebe  Sinn, 

^um  ®fen  u?ies  man  Iad]enb  l]in : 

X>er  ift  beforgt  unb  aufgelioben, 

Der  (5raf  w'wb  feine  Diener  loben."  — 

„Unb  Hobert?''  fällt  ber  (5raf  iJim  ein,         225 

(£s  überläuft  ibn  falt, 

„Sollt'  er  bir  nid]t  begegnet  fein  ? 

3d7  fanbt  il]n  bod]  jum  VOalb."  — 

„fjerr,  nid^t  im  IPalb,  nid]t  in  ber  5Iur 

Sanb  id]  von  Hobert  eine  Spur"  —  230 

„Zlim/'  ruft  bev  (3raf  nnb  ftobt  Doniid]tet, 

„(Sott  felbft  im  rjimmol  I^at  gcrid^tot  \" 
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Uiiö  gütig,  n?ic  er  nie  gepflegt, 

niinnit  er  öcs  Dieners  I^anc), 

bringt  il]n  ber  (5attin,  tiefbeioegt,  235 

'Die  ind]t5  bavon  r>erftanö. 

„Dies  Kinb,  fein  (Engel  ift  fo  rein, 

Ca^t's  eurer  fjulö  empfoblen  fein ! 

iPie  fd]Iimni  loir  and]  beratben  loaren, 

Znit  ^em  ift  (5ott  unb  feine  Sdiaaven."  240 


Der  ^anbfdnib. 

Dor  feinem  Cötoengarten, 
Das  Kamffppiel  311  crmarten, 
5a^  König  irans, 
Unb  um  i^n  6ie  (5rogen  5er  Krone, 
Hn5  rings  auf  bobem  Balcone 
Die  Damen  in  fdiönem  Kraus. 

Hub  it>ie  er  roinft  mit  bem  S^ngev, 
2}uf  tb^nt  )\d}  5er  weite  ^roiiiger, 
Unb  binein  mit  beöäd^tigem  Sd^ritt 
€in  Cön?e  tritt, 
IXnb  ftel^t  fid^  ftumm 
Hings  um, 

ZTTit  langem  (3ähnenf 
IXnb  fd^üttelt  5ie  riTäbnen, 
IXnb  ftrecft  bw  (Slieöer, 
IXnb  legt  fid^  nieöer. 

Unb  bev  König  n?inft  iDieöer, 
Da  öffnet  fid]  bel^enö 
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(£iii  ^weites  Cl^or, 

daraus  rcniiti  20 

Znit  ipilbent  Sprunge 

(£m  Ctger  l|crt>or. 

W\e  bev  ben  löroeii  crfd^aut, 

brüllt  er  laut, 

Sd}läqt  mit  bcm  Sd\we\f  25 

(£iiien  furd]tbaren  Heif, 

Unb  redet  bie  ^unge, 

Unb  im  Kreifc  fd]eu 

Hmgetjt  er  ben  Ceu 

(Srimmig  fd]nurrenb,  3° 

^rauf  ftrecft  er  fid]  murrenb 

Sur  Seite  nieder. 

Unb  bcv  König  minft  xvxebet, 
Va  fpeit  bas  doppelt  geöffnete  ^aus 
^u?ei  Ceoparben  auf  einmal  aus,  35 

X>ie  ftür3en  mit  mutl]iger  Kampfbegier 
2tuf  bas  Cigertl]ier ; 

Das  pacft  fte  mit  feinen  grimmigen  Ca^en, 
Unb  bet  £eu  mit  (Sc^rüJI 
Hid^tet  fid^  auf,  ba  mirb's  ftill ;  40 

l\nb  I^erum  im  Kreis, 
Von  ZHorbfud^t  I]ei^, 
Cagern  fid]  bxe  gräulid]en  Ko^en. 

Da  fällt  Don  bes  2t(tan5  2^anb 
(Ein  fjanöfdiul]  von  fd]öner  fjanb  45 

^ixnfd]en  bcn  Ciger  unb  ben  Ceun 
211itten  hinein. 
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llnö  311  2^ittcr  ^clorgcs,  fpottcjiöcr  tüe'\\\ 
IPcn^ct  fid]  5räulcin  Kiinigunö  : 
„fjcrr  Hittcr,  ift  eure  £ieb'  ]o  bei§,  50 

tPie  il^r  mir's  fd^mört  $u  jeber  Stunb, 
(£i,  fo  I^ebt  mir  öeu  fjan^fd^uB^  auf  l" 

Unb  6er  Hitter,  in  fcbnellem  Cauf, 
Steigt  Hnab  in  öen  furcbtbam  ^iringer 
VTiit  feftem  5d]ritte,  ss 

Unb  aus  öer  UTtgebeuer  2TTittc 
^immt  er  öen  fjanbfd^uf^  mit  fecfem  Ringer. 

Unb  mit  (Erftaunen  unb  mit  (Brauen 
5el]en'5  bie  Hitter  unb  €belfrauen, 
llnb  gelaffen  bringt  er  ben  ^anbfcbub  jurücf.       c^ 
Da  \d\d\it  \l]m  fein  ioh  ans  jebem  2T(unbe, 
2lber  mit  3ärtlicf]em  Ciebesblicf  — 
(£r  oerl^ei^t  ibm  fein  nahes  (Slücf  — 
(Empfängt  ibn  ^räulein  Kunigunbe. 
Unb  er  u>irft  xh^t  ben  .^anbfcbub  ins  (öeftd^t :       65 
„Ven  Danf,  Dame,  begebr'  id>  nid^t!" 
Unb  perlä^t  fte  5ur  felben  Stunbe. 
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Das  perfd^Ieierte  V>xlb  311  Sais« 

(£m  3üitgUng,  ben  bes  ZPiffcits  liex^cv  Dürft 
Xladi  Sais  in  2IcgYpten  trieb,  öer  Pricfter 
(5cl]cimc  XDeis^cit  3U  erlernen,  hatte 
5d]on  ntand^eit  (3vab  mit  fd]nellent  (Seift  5urd]eilt ; 
Stets  ri§  il]n  feine  5orfd]begierbe  roeiter,  s 

Unb  taum  befäi^ftigte  bev  fjieropliant 
Den  ungebulbig  Strebenben.     „Was  hiah'  \di, 
Wenn  \di  nid]t  alles  liahe/'  fprad]  bot  3^\nc^linq, 
„(Sibt's  etwa  I]ier  ein  IPcniger  unb  VTieliv  ? 
3ft  beine  IDal^rE^eit,  toie  bev  Sinne  (5Iücf,  10 

Hur  eine  Summe,  bie  man  größer,  fleiner 
^efi^en  fann  un6  immer  bodi  befi^t  ? 
3ft  fic  nid]t  eine  eins'ge,  uitgetl^eilte  ? 
nimm  einen  ^on  aus  einer  fjarmonie, 
nimm  eine  S^the  ans  bem  Hegenbogett,  is 

IXnb  alles,  u?as  b'w  bleibt,  ift  nid]ts,  [0  lang 
Vas  fd]öne  2(11  5er  Cöne  fel^lt  unb  ^cirben." 

3nbem  fie  einft  \o  fprad]en,  ftanben  fie 
3n  einer  einfamen  Hotonbe  ftill. 
Wo  ein  üerfd]leiert  'Q'ilb  von  Hiefengröge  20 

Dem  3iii^gIiHg  in  b'ie  klugen  fiel.     Derrounöert 
Blicft  er  ben  ^ülirer  an  nnb  [prid]t:  „Il^as  ift's. 
Das  liinter  biefem  Sd]leier  fid]  Derbirgt  ?"  — 
„Die  XPal^rl^eit,"  ift  bie  2lntu?ort.  —  ,,W\e  V"  ruft  jener, 
„Xlad\  Wahjlieit  ftreb'  id)  ja  allein,  unb  biefe  25 

(5etabe  ift  es,  bie  man  mir  r>erbüllt  ?" 

„Das  mad^e  mit  ber  (Sottl^nt  aus,"  Derfo^st 
Der  ^ieropl^ant.     „Kein  Sterblid^er,  fagt  fie, 

G 
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IXndi  Mcfcn  5d]Icicr,  bis  \d}  folbft  ihn  bebe. 

Unb  ipcr  mit  uiujcmcibtcr,  fdiulö'cjer  ^lanb  yo 

Den  Iiciligcn,  ücrbotiicit  frübcr  liebt, 

Der,  fprid]t  bie  (Sottl^eit"  —  „Huti?"  —  „"Der  fiebt 

bie  IDabrbeit."  — 
„(Ein  feltfanter  Orafelfprud] !  Du  felbft, 
Du  bätteft  alfo  niemals  ibn  geboben  ?"  — 
„^d}  ?  XDal^rlid]  uicbt !  Unc)  mar  and)  nie  5a5U         35 
I>er[ud]t."  —  „Das   faff   \d>  n\d>t.      Wenn  von   bcv 

IDabrbeit 
Xlnv  biefe  öünne  Sd^eibetDanö  micb  trennte"  — 
„Unb  ein  (5efe^/'  fällt  ibm  fein  Rubrer  ein. 
„(5erüid]tiger,  mein  5obn,  als  6u  es  meinft, 
3ft  tiefer  öünne  5Ior  —  für  5eine  irjanö  40 

3tt>ar  leidet,  bod\  centnerfdiroer  für  öein  (Seroiffen." 

Der  3ii^i9l"ig  ging  gebanfenüoU  nadi  Baufe ; 
3bnt  raubt  bcs  IDiffens  brennende  Begier 
Vcn  Sd^Iaf,  er  malst  \\d>  glübenb  auf  bem  £ager 
Vinb  rafft  \\d\  auf  um  nütternad^t.     <3um  Cempel      45 
5ül]rt  unfreimillig  ibn  bcv  fd^eue  Critt. 
Ceid^t  warb  es  il^m,  bic  ZlTauer  5U  erfteigen, 
l\nb  mitten  in  bas  3^^nre  5er  Hotonbe 
Crägt  eilt  beb^^ter  Sprung  ben  XDagenben. 

fjier  ftel^t  er  nun,  unb  grauenüoU  umfängt  50 

Den  <£infamen  öie  lebenlofe  Stille, 
Die  nur  5er  (Tritte  bol^Ier  IDieberball 
3n  bcn  gebcimen  (Srüften  unterbrid^t. 
Von  oben  bntdi  bcv  Kuppel  ©effrmng  toirft 
Der  21Ton5  ben  bleid^en,  filberblauen  Sd^ein,  55 

Unb  furd^tbar,  mie  ein  gegeiyüärfger  (5ott, 
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(Erglänzt  bnvd}  bes  (SeiPÖIbcs  5inftcrniffc 
3n  tt]rcm  langen  5d]Icicr  öic  (5efta(t. 

(£r  tritt  I]inan  mit  iingcmiffcnt  5d]ritt ; 
5d]on  wxU.  öic  frcd]c  X]anö  öas  X^ciligc  bcrül]rcn,       60 
Da  5ucft  es  I^eig  unb  fül^l  biird]  fein  (ßcbcin 
IXnb  ftößt  il]n  weg  mit  uufid]tbarcni  2tnnc. 
llngIücFIid]or,  was  millft  ^u  tl-jun  ?  \o  ruft 
3n  feinenx  3i^i^^^i*i^  ^"i^^^"  treue  Stimme. 
Pe,r(ud]en  ben  ^lllbeiligen  rt?illft  bn  ?  65 

Kein  5terblid]er,  fprad]  bes  0rafel5  2T(unö, 
2^ücft  biefen  5d]Ieier,  bis  id]  felbft  il^n  I]ebe. 
Vodi  fe^te  nid]t  berfelbe  VTiimb  hxn^n : 
Wet  biefeu  5d]Ieier  lieht,  [oU  iPal^rl-jeit  fd]auen  ? 
„Sei  [hinter  il]m,  was  w'xül  ^d\  I^eb'  iliu  auf."  70 

€r  ruft's  mit  lauter  Stimm' :  „^dl  n^iU  fie  fd^auen." 

Sd]auen ! 
(Seilt  ilim  ein  langes  ^dio  fpottenb  nad]. 

€r  fprid]t's  uitb  f^at  ben  Sd^Ieier  aufgeöecft. 
„XXnn,"  fragt  itjr,  „un6  was  seigte  fid]  xfyn  I-jier?" 
3d]  ix)ei[3  es  nid]t.     ^^efmnungslos  unö  bleid^,  75 

So  fanden  il^n  am  andern  (Tag  bxc  priefter 
2(m  ^ußgeftell  5er  3fi^  ausgeftrecft. 
XDas  er  allöa  gefeiten  unb  erfal]ren, 
^at  feine  gunge  nie  befannt.     2tuf  eroig 
XPar  (eines  Cebens  ^eiterfeit  babin,  80 

3l]n  riß  ein  tiefer  (Sram  5um  früben  (Srabe. 
„XDel]  bexn,"  b'xes  wav  fein  u^anumgsDolIes  Xüort, 
IDeim  ungeftüme  5i*<^9cr  in  if^n  orangen, 
„IDeE)  bem,  ber  5U  bev  IDal^rlieit  geE)t  burd]  Sd^ulb  ! 
„S'xej3)xxb  xfyxx  ninimerntelir  erfreulid]  fein."  85 
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Die  Cljcilung  5er  €rbe. 

rtclimt  I^iii  5ic  IDcIt !  rief  ^cus  von  feinen  fjöben 
"Den  2T(cnfd]en  311 ;  nebmt,  fie  foU  euer  fein. 

<£ndi  \d]cnt  \d)  fie  5um  €rb'  un6  eir'gen  £eben ; 
Vodi  tlicilt  cud]  brüöerlid]  öarcin. 

T>a  eilt,  was  fjänbe  hßt,  ficb  einsuricf^ten,  5 

(£5  regte  [\di  gefd|äftig  ^nuc^  un6  2Ut. 

Der  2tcfcrmann  griff  nacb  bcs  5t^Iöc5  5rüd^ten, 
Der  2^nfcv  birfd^te  bnvdi  ben  Walb. 

Der  Kaufmann  nimmt,  was  feine  Speid^er  faffen, 

Der  2lbt  wäiiit  fid]  öen  ebeln  5iniemein,  lo 

Der  König  fperrt  bie  ^rü<f  en  unb  5ie  Strafen 
Unb  fprad] :  öer  <5eliente  ift  mein. 

<5an3  fpät,  nad^bem  5ie  Cbeilung  längft  gefd^eben, 
Zlalit  5er  poet,  er  fam  aus  roeiter  5crn' ; 

2(d],  ba  wat  überall  nid^ts  mebr  5U  feigen,  15 

Hnö  alles  I^atte  feinen  ^ernt. 

IDef^  mir !  fo  foll  benn  id]  allein  r>on  allen 
Pergeffen  fein,  id),  be'in  getreufter  Sohn  ? 

So  lieg  er  laut  ber  Klage  Huf  erfd»allen, 

llnö  roarf  [xd\  bin  Dor  '^ovis  Cbron.  » 

XDenit  6u  im  £anb  öer  Cräume  bid>  Derrr>eilet, 
Perfekt  öer  (5ott,  fo  I^aöre  nid^t  mit  mir. 

Wo  roorft  bu  benn,  als  man  bie  IDelt  getl^eilet  ? 
3d]  u?ar,  fprad>  6er  poet,  bei  bvc. 
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Zfie'in  Tiuqe  iixng  an  beinern  2tugcfid]tc,  25 

2tn  beines  X^immels  X^annouic  tiicin  (Dl]v ; 

Vev^e'ü^  bem  (5ciftc,  6er,  von  beiitem  £id]tc 
^craufd^t,  bas  2^bi\die  perlor ! 

Was  tl^un  ?  fprid]t  ^eus,  —  bie  IDcIt  ift  rpcggcgcbcn, 

Der  ^erbft,  b'ie  3^9^/  ^^^*  Illarft  ift  n\d\t  mel^r 

mein.  30 

XDillft  bu  in  meinem  Xjimmel  mit  ntir  leben, 
So  oft  bu  Fommft,  er  foll  bir  offen  fein. 


Der  5pa5iergang, 

5ei  mir  gegrüßt,  mein  ^erg  mit  5em  rötl^Iid]  ftralilenben 
(5ipfel ! 
Sei  mir,  Sonne,  gegrüßt,  bie  \fy\  \o  lieblidi  befd^eint ! 
1>id]  andi  grü^'  id^,  belebte  5Iur,  eud],  fäufeinbe  Onöen, 
Unb  ben  fröl]Iid]en  (Il]or,  bev  auf  ben  2teften  fid]  loiegt, 
2;^ul]ige  Bläue,  bid]  and},  b'ie  unermef^Iid]  fid]  ausgießt  5 
Um  bas  braune  (Sebirg,  über  ben  grünenben  IDalc), 
2tud^  um   mid],   bei%  enMid]   entflobn   bes  Zimmers 
(Sefängniß 
Unb  bem  engen  (Sefpräd^,  freubig  fid^  rettet  3U  biv. 
Deiner    Cüfte    balfamifd]er    Strom    öurd]rinnt    mid^ 
erquicfenb, 
IXnb  ben  dürftigen  Blid  labt  bas  energifd^e  £id]t.    10 
Kräftig  auf  blül^enöer  2Iu  erglän3en  öie  iped^felnöeu 
Farben, 
^(ber  6er  rei3en6e  Streit  löjet  in  2(nnuitl]  fid]  auf. 
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5rci  empfängt  iiiid]  öic  XPicfc  mit  iDoitbin  oerbreitctcm 

(Loppid] ; 
T)urd]  ihr  frcuiiMid^cs  (Srün  fd-jüngt  fid>  5er  länMidic 
pfaö. 
Um  midi  fummt  bie  cjcfd]äftigc  Bicn',  mit  5iPcifoIiic>cm 
5lücjcl  ,5 

IDicgt  ber  5d]mcttcrling  )\d>  über  öcm  rötbliditcii 
Klee. 
(5Iübeit5  trijf t  midj  5er  Soime  pfeil,  ftiü  liegen  5ie  IPefte, 

llnv  5er  £erd]e  (Sefang  ipirbelt  in  beiterer  tuft. 
Vod]  je^t  brau5t'5  aus  5em  naben  (Sebüjd)  •  tief  neigen 
5er  (£rleu 
Kronen  \\d},   un5  im  It>in5  mögt  bas  Derftiberte 
(5vas ;  20 

tTTid]  umfängt  ambroftfd^e  Xladr>t ;  in  5uften5e  Küblung 
Z'limmt    ein    präd^tiges    Vad)   fd^attenöer   ^ud">en 
midi  ein. 
3n  5e5  XI>aI5e5  (Sebeimni^  entfliebt  mir  auf  einmal  5ie 
Can5fd^aft, 
Un5  ein  fd]Iängebi5er  Pfa5  leitet  nüd>  fteigen5  empor. 
Xluv    perftolilen    5urd]5ringt    5er    S^^^9^    laubigtor 
<5itter  25 

Sparfames  Cid]t,  un5  es  blicft  Iad^en5  5a5  Blaue 
berein. 
2Iber  plö^Iid]  serrei^t  5er  S^ov.     X>er  geöffnete  Walb 
gibt 
neberrafd>e]t5  5es  (Tags  blen5en5em  (Slans  mid;  5urücf . 
Unabfebbar  ergießt  \\d]  vov  meinen  Blicfen  5ie  5tmie, 

Un5  ein  blaues  (Sebirg  en5igt  im  Taufte  5ie  IPelt.  30 
(Lief  an  5es  Berges  5u6,  5er  gäblings  unter  mir  abftür5t, 
XPallet  5es  grünlid>ten  Stroms  flie^en5er  Spiegel 
üorbei. 
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(£nbIo5  unter  mir  fel^'  \di  bau  2tcttjcr,  über  mir  cnblos, 

^licfc  mit  5d]ipiu6cln  l^inauf,  blicfc  mit  5d]auöcni 

I^inab. 

^bcr  3U?ifd]cii  bcr  ewigen  ^öl]'  unb  bcv  cxvxqcn  tEicfe    35 

^räcjt  ciiigclänbcrter  Steig  j'id]er  bcn  Wanbvcv  baliin. 

£ad\enb  fliel^en  an  mir  bie  reid^en  Ufer  vorüber. 

IXnb  ben  fröl]Iid]eii  5Icig  rül^met  bas  \>vangcnbc  0]al. 
3cne   Cinien,  fiel] !    bk  bcs   ^anbmanns   (£ic3eiitl]um 
fd]eiöen, 
3n  ben  Ceppid^  ber  5Iur  iiat  fie  Demeter  gen^irft.  40 
5reunMid]e  Sd^rif  t  bes  (Sefe^es,  bes  menfdjeiierl^altenben 
<5ottes, 
Seit  ans  bev  eisernen  Welt  ^xelienb  bie  Ciebe  r»erfd]= 
xvanb ! 
2lber  in  freieren  Sd]Iangeit  5urd]!reu3t  bie  geregelten 
gelber, 
3ß^t  perfd]Iungen  r>om  Walb,  je^t  an  ben  bergen 
Iiinauf 
Klimmenb,  ein  fd]immern6er  Streif,  bie  Cänber  r>er^ 
nüpfenbe  Strajge ;  4S 

^uf  bem  ebenen  Strom  gleiten  bie  5Iö§e  babin. 
Dielfad]  ertönt  ber  fjeerben  (ßeläuf  int  belebten  (5efil5e, 
Unb  ben  XDieberball  wedt  ein[am  bes  l7irten  (Sefang. 
ZlTuntre  X)örfer  befrän5en  ben  Strom,  in   (Sebüfd"jen 
r>erfd]H)in6en 
2In5re,  r>om  ^ücfen  bes  Bergs  ftür^en  fie  gäl]  bort 
lierab.  50 

Had]barlid"»  lüobnet  ber  lllenfd]  nod]  mit  bem  ^tcFer 
3ufammen, 
Seine  Selber  umrubn  frieblid]  fein  länblid^es  Vad} ; 
Craulid]  ranft  fid]  bie  TXeb'  empor  an  bem  niebrigen 
5^"ft^r, 
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^incji  utnarincii^en  ^locig  fdilincjt  um  b'\c  i)ixüe  öor 

(5IücfIid]C5  Volt  bev  (Sefilöc !  nod->  iiicbt  3ur  5rcibeit 
crrr»adict,  ss 

Cbcilft  bix  mit  beiner  5Iur  fröblid]  öas  enge  (6efe^. 
X>eiiie  IDüitfd]e  befd^ränft  ber  €rnten  ruhiger  Kreislauf, 

XPie  be'm  Cagemerf ,  gleid],  U)in5et  öein  tebeii  fid^  ab ! 

2Iber  u?er  raubt  mir  auf  einmal  ben  liebliduni  ^(nblicf  ? 
(£in  fremder 
<5eift  verbreitet  fid]  [d]nell  über  6ie  fremdere  5bir.  co 
Spvöbe  fonbert  fid]  ah,  was  faum  nod>  liebenö  fidi 
mifdite, 
Unb  bas  (5Ieidie  nur  ift'5,n?a5  an  bas  (5Ieid>efidi  reibt. 
Stänbe  feiy  id"»  gebildet,  bcv  Pappeln  ftolse  (5efd";Ied;ter 
^iel^n  in  geordnetem  Pomp  porneljm  ixnb  präd|tig 
bah^ev. 
Hegel  lüirb   alles,   unö   alles  voivb  Wahl  ixnb  alles 
Bedeutung ;  65 

T>iefe5  Dienergefolg  melbet  ben  Berrfdjer  mir  an. 
prangend  cerfünbigen  il^n  von  fem  b'w  beleudneten 
Kuppehi, 
2Iu5  bem  felfigten  Kern  hebt  fid]  bie  tbürmenbe  Stabt. 
3n    bie   lDiIöni§    liinaus    finb   bcs   XDalbes  5^unen 
perftogen, 
2lber  bie  ^tnbad^t  leibt  böberes  tehen  bem  Stein.    70 
Häber  gerügt  ift  ber  Zllenfd^  an  ben  Zllenfdjen.    €nger 
roirb  um  ibn, 
Heger  ern^ad^t,  es  ummälst  rafd>er  fid^  in  üjm  bie 

a^eit. 

5iel),  ba  entbrennen  in  feurigem  Kampf  bie  eifentben 
Kräfte, 
(Sro^es  rt)irfet  ibr  Streit,  (Srögeres  vo'wfet  ibr  Bunb. 
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tEaufcitö   fjäiiöc   belebt   ein    (5eift,   I]od]   fd]lciget    in 

taufent)  75 

Prüften,  poii  einem  (5efül]l  glübenb,  ein  ein3ige5 

5d]Iägt  für  bas  Vatcdanb  unb  cjlül^t  für  6er  2tE^nen 
(Sefe^e ; 
^ier  auf  bent  tf^euren   (5runb   rul^t  if^r  uerel^rtes 
(Sebein. 
lieber  fteigen  vom  ^immel  b\c   felicjen  (Sötter   unö 
nel]nten 
3n  bem  geir>eil]ten  ^e^ir!  feftlid]e  XPoI]nungen  ein ;  80 
fjerrlid^e  <S>abcn  befd^erenö  erfd^einen  fie:  Ceres  r>or 
allen 
bringet  bes  pfluges  (5efd]enf,  fyvmes  bcn  2Infer 
I^erbei, 
Bacd]U5  b'xe  Craube,  ^Tiineroa  bes  0elbaum5  grün» 
enbe  Reifer, 
2tud]  ba5  !riegrifd]e  H0J3  fül^ret  pofcibon  I^eran, 
21Tutter  Cybele  fpannt  an  bcs  IDagens   X>eid7(el  öie 
Cöiüen,  85 

3n  bas  gaftlid]e  d|or  3iebt  fie  als  Bürgerin  ein. 
^eilige  Steine!   2hxs  cud\  ergoffen  fid]  pflan3er  5er 
menfd]l]eit, 
fernen  3^if^^^^  ^^^  2^Teers  fanötet  il^r  Sitten  ixnb 
Kunft, 
IDeife  fprad]en  bas  TRedit  an  liefen  gefelligen  Clioren ; 
Reiben  ftürsten  5iun  Kampf  für  bie  Penaten  I^eraus.  90 
2Iuf  bcn  Trauern  erfd]ienen,  bcn  Säugling  im  ^Irme, 
b\c  211ütter, 
BlidPten  bemfjeer3ugnad],bis  ilinbie5crne  r>erfd]lang. 
^etenö  ftür3ten  fie  öann  vov  bcv  (5ötter  Elitären  fid] 
nieder, 
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5Ictjtcn  um  2^ulim  uiiö  Sieg,  ficbten  utn  2^iicffcbr  für 
eud]. 
(El^rc  ix>arb  cud]  unb  Sieg,  t>od]  bev  2^ubm  nur  fcbrtc 
luviide ;  95 

€urcr  Cbaten  Dcrbicnft  ntclbet  5cr  rübrcuöc  Stein : 
„lOanöerer,  fommft  öu  nad)  Sparta,  oerfünbige  Porten, 
bu  babefl 
Uns  liier  liegen  gefebn,  toie  bas  (5efe^  es  Bef aH." 
2^ubet  fanft,  ibr  (Beliebten  !    Von  eurem  Blute  begoffen 
(5rünet  6er  0elbaum,  es  feimt  luftig  öie  föftlid^e 
Saat.  loo 

ZHunter  entbreimt,  öes   (£igentbums  frob,  bas  freie 
(5ea»erbe, 
2tu5  bcm  Sd^ilfe  bes  Stroms  roinfet  5er  bläulid^te 
(5ott. 
^ifd^enb  fliegt  in  ben  3aum  bw  ^rt,  es  erfeufst  5ie 
^r\'a6e, 
Viod\  von  bes  Berges  ^aupt  ftür^t  fid^  6ie  bonnentbe 
Caft. 
2ius  bem  ^^I^brud?  n?iegt  fid^  6er  Stein,  pom  f^ebel 
beflügelt ;  105 

3n  6er  (Sebirge  Scf^Iud^t  tandit  [xd\  6er  Bergmann 
binab. 
ZTTuIcibers  2tmbos  tönt  von  bem  ^aft  gefd]ir>ungener 
Jammer, 
Unter  6er  neroigten  5ctuft  fpri^en  6ie  5unfen  6es 
Stabls. 
(SIän3en6   umu>i]t6et  6er   goI6ene   Cein   6ie   tan5en6e 
Spin6el, 
Dnxd)  6ie  Saiten  6es  (Sants  faufet  6a5  rx>eben6e 
Sdjiff.  HO 

Setn  auf  6er  Hbe6e  ruft  6er  pilot,  es  toarten  6ie  5fotten, 
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Die  in  bcv  5i'^'iii^Iiii9^  Canö  tragen  bcn  bc'm\\\dicn 

2tnbre  lielin  fxolilodcnb  bort  ein  mit  öen  (55aben  ber 
5erne, 
fjod)  üon  bem  ragenden  2T(aft  ipebet  6er  feftlid^e 
Kran5. 
Sielief  ba  unnimeln  bic  21Tärfte,  6er  Kralen  von  \vöfy- 
Iid]ent  Ceben,  ns 

Seltfamer   5prad]en  (Setpirr  braust  in  bas   it)un= 
6ern6e  0l]r. 
2tuf  6en   Stapel   fd]üttet  6ic   Ernten   6er  (5r6c   6er 
Kaufinamt, 
Was  6em  glüben6en  StrabI  ^tfrifas  53o6en  gebiert, 
Was  2trabien  tod}t,  was  6ie  äuJ3erfte  Cbule  bereitet, 
^od]   mit    erfreuen6em   (5ut    füllt  2linaltl]ea    6a5 
fjorn.  120 

Va  gebieret  6a5  (Slüd  6em  Talente  6iegÖttIid]en  Kii>6er, 
Don  6er  5r^'ilKil^  gefäugt  rDad7fen  6ie  Künfte  6er  ^£uft. 
Zfixt  nad]abmen6eni  £chen  erfreuet  6er  Bil6ner   6ie 
2Iugen, 
nn6  üont  2T(ei§eI  befeelt,  re6et  6er  fül'j(en6e  Stein. 
Künftlid^e     fjinnnel     rul^n     auf     fd]lanfen     ionifd]en 
Säulen,  125 

nn6  6en  gan5en  Olymp  fdilie^et  ein  pantbeon  ein. 
Ceidit  n?ie  6er  3ri5  Sprung  6urd]  6ie  luft,  loie  6er 
Pfeil  üon  6er  Seltne, 
Rupfet  6er  ^rücfe  3od]  über  6en  braufen6en  Strom. 
2ibcv  im  füllen  (Semad]  entit>irft  be6euten6e  ^kM 
Sinnen6  6er  IDeife,  bejdileid-it  forfd]en6  6en  fdiaffeiu 
6en  (Seift,  130 

Prüft  6er  Stoffe  (5en?alt,  6er  ZlTagnete  l^affen  un6 
hieben, 
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5oIgt  öurcf]  b'xe  Cüftc  bem  Klang,  folgt  buvd\  ben 
^(etl'jcr  bcm  Strahl, 
5ud]t  bas  vertraute  (Seje^  in  bes  Zufalls  cjraufcnöen 
Wimbcvn, 
Siidit  ben    xnbenben    Pol    in    bex    €rfd]eiimiigcn 
5Iud]t. 
Körper  uiiö  Stimme  leibt  öie  5d]rift  öeni  ftunimen 
(ßeöanfen,  135 

Dnvdi  bet  3<ii^r^unöerte  Strom  trägt  ibn  bas  rebenöe 
73latt 
Va  3erriimt  oor  6em  ipunbernöeii  ölicf  bcr  llcbel  bes 
Wahnes, 
Unb  bie  (Schübe  bcv  Xlad}t  roeichen  bem  tagenden 
Cid]t. 
Seine  5^ff^In  3erbrid^t  ^er  ZTTenfd].     Der  ^eglücfte! 
^criff  er 
2Tlit  ben  S^W^bx  bev  5urd]t  nur  nxdit  ben  Sügel  5er 
Sd^am !  140 

5reiFieit !  ruft  bie  Dernunft,  5rcibeit !  bie  n?ilbe  ^egierbe, 

Don  5er  beiPgen  Hatur  ringen  fie  lüftern  ficb  los. 
2ld\,  ba  reißen  im  Sturm  bie  ^(nfer,  bie  an  bem  Ufer 
IDarnenb  il:^n  I>ielten,  ibn  fa^t  mäd^tig  ber  flutbenbe 
Strom ; 
3n5  Unenblid^e   reißt   er  ibn   l>in,   bie  Küfte   oerfd]* 
rpinbet,  145 

fjod]  auf  ber  5Iiitben  (5ebirg  roiegt  fid)  entmaftet 
ber  KaEjn ; 
JPjinter  Wolfen  erlöfd^en  bes  IDagens  bel>arrlid»e  Sterne, 
Bleibenb  ift  nid^ts  mebr,  es  irrt  felbft  in  bem  3u)en 
ber  (Sott. 
2lns  bem  (Sefpräd^e  oerfd^roinbet  bie  IDabrbeit,  (5Iauben 
unb  Creue 
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2tu5  bcTii  CebeiT,  es  lügt  [elbft  auf  bcr  Cippe  5cr 
Sd^iüur.  150 

3n   5cr  i:7cr3cn   r>ertraulid]fteit   53unb,   in   6er   Ciebc 
(5cl]cintiüg 
X)rängt  fid]  5er  SYfopt^ant,  reigt  r>oit  bem  5teun5e 
5en  5^^iin5. 
2tuf  bie  Unfd]ul6  fd^telt  5er  DerratI]  mit  r>erfd]li]igen- 
5em  Blicfe, 
init  r>ergifteii5ein  Bij3  tobtet  5e5  Cäfterers  ^al^n. 
5eil  ift  in  5er  9efd]än5eten  ^ruft  5er  (Se5anfe,  5ie 
Ciebe  155 

IDirft  5e5  freien  (Sefül^Is  göttlid]en  2t5el  I^intoeg. 
Deiner  I^eiligen  <5eid]eit,  0  XPat]rl]eit,  iiat  5er  betrug  fid] 

2tngemagt,  5er  Icatur  föftlid]fte  Stimmen  entn?eil]t, 
Die  5a5  be5ürftige  ^er3  iit  5er  5i^ßii5e  Drang  fid] 
erfin5et ; 
Kauna  gibt  roal^res  (Sefül^I  nod]  5urd]  Derftummen 
fid]  fun5.  160 

2tuf  5er  tEribune  pral]Iet  5a5  T^edit,  in  5er  glitte  5ie 
€intrad]t, 
Des  (Sefe^es  (Sefpenft  ftel^t  an  5er  Könige  Cl^ron. 
3at|re  lang  mag,  3'2^K^]i^'^^^^r^<^  I<^i^Ö  ^^^  21Tumie  5auern, 

ZTCag  5a5  trügen5e  Bil5  Ieben5er  5ütle  beftel]n, 
^is  5ie  r?:atur  erroadit,  un5   mit  fd]ix>eren,  eisernen 
^än5en  165 

2tn  5a5  IioI^Ie  (Sebäu  rül^ret  5ie  rtotli  U]t5  5ic  ^eit, 
€iner  Cigerin  gleid],   5ie   5a5  eiferne   (Sitter   5urd]» 
hvodicn 
Un5  5e5  numi5i[d]en  Walbs  plö^Iid]  un5  fd]recflid] 
ge5en!t, 
2lufftel]t  mit  5e5  üerbred^ens  XDutb  un5  5e5  €Ien55  5ie 
2T(entd^E|eit, 
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Uiiö   in   ^cr   ^Ifdic   öor   Staöt    (ud'jt   Mc    Dcrlornc 
ilahir.  170 

0,  fo  öjfnct  cud],  2T(auont  unö  gebt  6c]i  (Scfangcncn 
Icöicj ! 
5u  bcr  Dcrlafi'cnen  5Iur  febr'  er  gerettet  suriicf  I 
2Iber  xoo  bin  id]  ?    €5  birgt  fidi  öer  pfab.    ^Ibfdniffige 
(Srüiibe 
X^ciniitcii  mit  gäbiicii^cr  Kluft  biiitor  mir,  vor  mir 
öcn  5d]ritt. 
^inter  mir  blieb   öer  (Särtcn,  öer   l7ecfen   Dertraute 
Begleitung,  175 

fjinter  mir  jeglid^e  Spur  menfd]Iidier  Bän^e  jurücf. 
rtur  bie  Stojfc  feb'  idi  getbürmt,  aus  ipeld>en  bas  £chcn 
Keimet,  bct  robe  Bafalt  bofft  auf  bk  bil^cnbe  I^anb. 
Braufenö  ftürst  5er  (Bie^bad]  berab  öurdi  öie  2^inne 
bcs  5^I[^n, 
Unter  bcn  IDur^eht  bes  Baums  brid^t  er  entrüftet  ]\d> 
'Bahn.  180 

Wxib  ift  es  bier  un5  fd^auerlid^  öb\     ^m  einfamen 
Cuftraum 
ijängt  imr  5er  2l5Ier  un5  fnüpft  an  bas  (Semolfe  5ie 

roeit. 

fjod^  I^erauf  bis  5U  mir  trägt  feines  XDinbes  (5efte5er 

Den  verlorenen  5d]atl  menfd^Iid-jer  ZTcüben  un5  Cuft. 
Bin    id]   lüirüid)    allein  ?      3"    5cinen    ^Irmejt,    an 
deinem  185 

rjer^en  u?ie5er,  Ttatur,  adb !   un5  es  loar  nur  ein 
Craum, 
^er  midi  )d]au5em5  ergriff;   mit  bes  Hebens  furd]t* 
barem  Bilbe, 
ZTTit  5em  ftür5en5en  CEial  ftür^te  5er  fhiftre  binab. 
2^ciner  nebm'  id]  mein  £ehen  von  5einem  reinen  Elitäre, 
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ncl]iitc   ben    fröl]lid]cu    ITinti]    bp\\cnbcv    3i^9<^"^ 
3urücf.  190 

(Eroig  tücd^fclt  bet  VOiüc  bm  §wcd  unb  b'w  2^cgel,  in 
ewxq 
XX)ic5crl]oIter  (5cftalt  rDäl3cn  bk  Cl^atcu  fid)  utit. 
2lbcr  jugciiMid]  immer,  iit  immer  üeräiiöerter  5d]öiie 

(£I]rft  bu,  fromme  Hatur,  5Üd]tig  bas  alte  (5efe^ ! 

3mmer  biefelbe,  bemal^rft  bu.  in  treuen  I^änben  ^em 

llTanne,  195 

Was  biv  bas  gaufeinbe  Kino,  was  b'xt  bet  3ün9ling 

vertraut, 

Häl^reft  an  gleid^er  ^ruft  6ie  üielf adi  iüed]fefn6en  Filter; 

Unter  öemfelben  Blau,  über  bem  nämlid]en  (Srün 
XDanöeln  5ie  naiven  nnb  u?anöeln  vereint  b'xe  fernen 
(5efd]Ied]ter, 
IXnb   bk  Sonne    fjomers,   fiel^e!    fie  Iäd]elt   aud} 
uns.  200 


Das  Cieb  von  ber  (Blocfe. 

Vivos  voco.      Mortuos  plango.      Fulgiira  frango. 

5eft  gemauert  in  ber  €r5en 

Stellt  öie  5orm,  aus  Cel^nt  gebraimt. 

fjeute  mu^  6ie  (Slotfe  n:>erben ! 

5nfd],  (Sefellen,  feib  5ur  Vianb ! 
Von  bcv  Stirne  I>n^ 
Hiitnen  muJ3  ber  Sd]meig, 

Soll  bas  XDerf  ben  2T(eifter  loben ; 

Vod]  bot  ScQcn  fommt  dou  oben. 
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^um  XPerfc,  bas  w'w  cmft  bereiten, 
<3ei\cmt  [\d\  wohi  ein  eniftes  IPort ;  lo 

IDenn  gute  2^eöen  fte  begleiten, 
Vann  fließt  öie  ^Irbeit  munter  fort. 
So  la^t  uns  jefet  mit  5Iciß  betrachten, 
Was  bixvd)  5ie  fd]macbe  Kraft  entfpringt ; 
"Den  fd]Ied]ten  ZT(ann  mu^  man  oeracbten,       15 
Vcv  nie  beöad]t,  was  er  DoUbringt. 
Das  ift's  ja,  mas  5en  2T(enfcben  gieret, 
Xlnb  öa5U  warb  ibm  öer  Derftanö, 
^aJ3  er  im  innern  fjer5en  fpüret. 
Was  er  erfd^afft  mit  feiner  ^anb.  20 

Xlelimct  ^olj  pom  5icbtenftamme, 
Vod\  red^t  trocfen  la^t  es  fein, 
^a§  bie  eingepreßte  5Icimme 
Sd'jlage  5U  bem  Sdiwald)  hinein ! 

Kod]t  ^es  Kupfers  Brei,  25 

Sd^neE  5as  ^inn  berbei, 
Va^  bk  5ä^e  (5Io^enfpeife 
fließe  nadi  bcv  redeten  XDeife ! 

Was  in  bes  Lammes  tiefer  (Srube 
T>ie  ^anb  mit  5^uers  fjilfe  baut,  30 

fjod]  auf  bes  Cburmes  (Slocfenftube, 
Va  w'xvb  es  von  uns  3eugen  laut. 
Xlodi  dauern  tcirb's  in  fpäten  Cagen 
IXnb  rubren  r>ieler  ZHenfdien  0br, 
IXnb  w'ivb  mit  bem  Betrübten  flagen,  35 

IXnb  ftimmcn  5U  5er  2In5adit  (£b,ov. 
Was  unten  tief  5em  €röenfobne 
Vas  toed^felnöe  Derbängniß  bringt, 
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Das  fd]Iägt  an  b'io  metaUne  Krojic, 

Vk  es  cvbauüdi  ir>eitcr  fliiigt.  40 

(^      IDcige  Blafcn  fei]'  xd\  fpringcn ; 
Woii !  öie  Waffen  ftnb  im  SH. 
Cagt's  mit  2lfd]ciijal3  5urd]5ringeii, 
Vas  beföpbert  fd]iicll  bcit  (5ug. 
2tud]  üom  Sd^aume  rein  4S 

ZHug  öie  Znifd^UTig  fein, 
Da§  üom  reinlid]en  ZlTetalle 
Kein  unb  voU  bk  Stintme  fd^atle. 

'Denn  mit  ber  5t*eube  5cierHange 
^egrügt  fic  bas  geliebte  Kin5      '  s.? 

2tuf  feines  Cebens  erftem  (5ange, 
Den  CS  in  Sd^Iaf es  2lrnt  beginnt ;; 
3l|m  rul^en  nod)  im  ^eitenfd^ooße 
X)ie  fd]ipar3en  un6  5ie  l^eitern  Coofe ; 
Der  2T(utterIiebe  3arte  Sorgen  55 

"Bewadicn  feinen  golbnen  211orgen  — 
Vk  3^^^^  flieF|en  pfeilgefd]ir>in6.  ^ 
Pom  21Täbd]en  rei^t  fid]  ftols  5er  Knabe, 
(£r  Jtürmt  ins  Ceben  tt)ilt>  l^inans, 
'X)urd]mi§t  öie  XDelt  am  IDanberftabe,  60 

5remö  feiert  er  I]eim  ins  Uaterl^ans. 
Unö  B^errlid],  in  öer  3wgen5  praitgen, 
IPie  ein  (Sebilö  aus  fjimmelsl-jöl|n, 
ZlTit  3Üd]tigen,  r)erfd]ämten  XDangen 
5iel]t  er  bk  3ii)igfrau  vov  fid]  ftel]n.  65 

Da  fa^t  ein  namenlofes  Seltnen 
Ves  3ünglings  f]er5,  er  irrt  allein, 
^tus  feinen  klugen  bred7en  Cbräneji, 

H 
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(£r  flicl-jt  6cr  ^rüöcr  roilöen  Heiij'n. 

(£rrötbciit)  folgt  er  ihren  Spuren  70 

IXnb  ift  von  ihrem  (ßru^  beglücft, 

Vas  5d]önfte  fucht  er  auf  öen  5Iuren, 

IDoniit  er  feine  £iebe  fdimücft. 

0  Sarte  Sebnfud^t,  (üßes  fjoffen ! 

Vev  erften  Ciebe  golöne  ^eit !  75 

^as  2tuge  fielet  öen  ^immel  offen, 

(£5  fdjirelgt  öas  I7er5  in  Seligfeit ; 

0,  ba^  fte  eu)ig  grünen  bliebe, 

V\e  fdiöne  ^eit  öer  jungen  £iebe ! 

IDie  fid]  fd^jon  6ie  pfeifen  bräunen  !  80 

X>iefe5  Stäbdjen  taudj'  id]  ein, 
Sebn  rpir's  überglast  erfd^einen, 
IDirö's  3U7n  (Suffe  ^eitig  fein. 

3e^t,  (Sefellen,  frifd] ! 

Prüft  mir  bas  (Semifdi,  85 

0b  bas  Spvöbe  mit  5em  lOeid^en 
Sidi  pereint  sunt  guten  ^eidien. 

'X>enn  wo  bas  Strenge  mit  bem  <§arten. 
Wo  Starfes  fid]  un6  Zfiiibes  paarten. 
Da  gibt  es  einen  guten  Klang.  90 

Drum  prüfe,  toer  fid^  eu?ig  bindet, 
0b  fid]  bas  fjer^  3um  ^er^en  finbet  I 
Der  IDabn  ift  fur5,  b'ie  Heu'  ift  lang. 
Cieblid^  in  bcv  Bräute  Cocfen 
Spielt  5er  jungfräulid]e  Kran5,  95 

XDenn  bic  bellen  Kird^englocfen 
Caben  3U  bes  S^\^^^  (5Ian3. 
2idi !  bes  Cebens  fd^önfte  5^i^r 
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(£nöigt  aud\  ben  Cebensmai, 

TXlxt  öctn  (5ürtel,  mit  bcm  Sd^lcicr  100 

Heißt  öcr  fd^öne  IDal^iT  cnt3tx)ei. 

'Die  Ceiöenfd^aft  fliel^t, 

Die  Ciebe  muß  bleiben ; 

D'w  Blume  r>erblül]t, 

'Die  S^^d\t  muß  treiben.  105 

'Der  llTann  muß  I^inaus 

3n5  feinblid^e  Ceben, 

ZHuß  lüirfen  unb  ftreben 

Unö  pflan3en  unb  fd^affen, 

€rliften,  erraffen,  no 

2T(uß  ipetten  un5  roagen, 

'Das  <S>{üd  3U  erjagen. 

'Da  ftrömet  I^erbei  6ie  unenMid^e  (5abe, 

€5  füllt  \\di  bcv  5peid]er  mit  föftlid]er  ^ahe, 

Die  Häume  wad\\en,  es  bel^nt  fid]  bas  i^aus.    115 

Hnö  Irinnen  rraltet 

"Die  3Üd]tige  fjausfrau, 

'Die  2T(utter  6er  Kinber, 

Itnö  I^errfd^et  roeife 

3m  Iiäuslid]en  Kreife,  120 

Unö  leE^ret  5ie  Znäbd^en 

IXnb  u>el|ret  ben  Knaben, 

Vinb  reget  ol]n'  <£nbe 

Vxe  fleißigen  ^änbe, 

IXnb  meiert  ben  (Sea)inn  125 

ZTTit  orbnenbent  Sinn, 

IXnb  füllet  mit  5d]ä^en  bie  buftenben  Cabcn, 

IXnb  btel}t  um  bie  fd]nurien5e  Spinbel  bcn  S<^bcn, 

IXnb  fammelt  im  reinlid]  geglätteten  Sdu'ein 

Die  fd^immentbe  XPoUe,  bcn  fdjneeid^tcit  €ein,  130 
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Unö   füget  3um   (Sutcn   öcii   (Slans   unö    bcn 

Sd]\mmev 
Hub  rul^ct  nimmer. 

Unb  öer  Dater  mit  frobcm  Blicf, 
Port  6e5  ^aufes  tDeitfcf]auen5em  (Siebe! 
neber3äl]let  fein  blüf^eiib  (Slücf,  135 

Sieltet  5er  pfoften  ragenbe  ^äume 
Unb  ber  Scbeunen  gefüllte  Häume 
Unb  5ie  Speid^er,  r>om  Segen  gebogen, 
Unb  bes  Kornes  ben?egte  IDogen, 
2^ül]mt  [xd]  mit  ftolsem  2Tcunb :  140 

5eft,  tt)ie  ber  (£r5e  (Srun6, 
(Segen  bes  Unglücfs  ZHadit 
Stellt  mir  bes  fjaufes  prad^t ! 
Dod]  mit  bes  (Sefd^icfes  2T(äd>ten 
3ft  !ein  em'ger  ^un5  3U  fled^ten,  145 

Unb  bas  HnglücF  fdireitet  fd]nell. 

It>oE|I !  nun  f ann  ber  <5u§  begiimen ; 

Sd\'6n  gesacfet  ift  ber  ^rudi. 

Vodif  beoor  rpir's  laffen  rinnen, 

Betet  einen  frommen  Sptndi !  150 

5to§t  ben  Rapfen  aus ! 

(Sott  berüalir'  bos  fjaus  I 
Haud]enb  in  bes  fjen!els  Bogen 
Sd^ie^t's  mit  feuerbraunen  IDogen. 

XX)oI|Itl^ätig  ift  bes  5^uers  ZHad^t,  155 

XDenn  fte  5er  2T(enfcf)  be3äbmt,  beroad^t, 
Unb  voas  er  bilbet,  voas  er  fd^afft, 
Das  banft  er  öiefer  ^immelsfraft ; 
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Vodi  furd^tbar  wxvb  b'w  fjiinmcisfraft, 

Wenn  fie  bev  5effcl  fid]  entrafft,  i6o 

(£ml]ertritt  auf  bev  eignen  Spur, 

Vxe  freie  Cod]ter  ber  ZTatur. 

XOel^e,  toenu  fie  losgelaffeu, 

IPad^feub  o^ne  IDiöerftanb, 

Dntdi  b'xe  poübelebten  (Saffeu  165 

IDäljt  5en  ungel^euren  ^ran5 ! 

Denn  bie  (£Iemeute  l^affeu 

Vas  (Sebilb  5er  ZHeufd^enlianö. 

2Iu5  5er  Wolfe 

Quillt  5er  Segen,  170 

Strömt  5er  '^egen ; 

2tu5  5er  Wolfe,  ohne  W>ahl, 

Sucft  5er  StraE^I. 

^ört  il|r'5  toinr.nern  hod}  vom  Cf^urm  ? 

Das  ift  Sturnt !  175 

HotE|,  roie  Blut, 

3ft  5er  fjimmel ; 

Vas  ift  nid]t  5e5  ^ages  (Slutl] ! 

Weld\  (Setümntel 

Skalen  auf  I  iSo 

X)ampf  ipallt  auf ! 

5Iacfern5  fteigt  5ie  ^^uerfäule, 

VvLtdi  5er  StraJ3e  lange  ^eile 

Xt)äd)5t  es  fort  mit  XDin5e5eiIe , 

Kod^en5,  lüie  aus  ®fens  Had]en,  185 

(5Iül]n  5ie  Cüfte,  Bauen  frad]en, 

Pfoften  ftürsen,  5^^ifter  flirren, 

Kin5er  jammern,  ZHütter  irren, 

CE|iere  roimmern 

Unter  Crümmern ;  19° 
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2iüc5  rennet,  rettet,  flüd]tet, 

^aqhcU.  ift  6ie  TXadbt  gelichtet ; 

Vixvd}  6er  ^änbe  lange  Kette 

Um  5ie  IDette 

fliegt  6er  (£imer ;  hod)  im  Bogen  19s 

Sprijjen  Quellen  IDaffertoogen. 

f^eulenb  fommt  6er  Sturm  geflogen, 

"Der  6ie  5Iamme  braufenb  fud]t. 

praffelnb  in  6ie  6ürre  5rud]t 

Sällt  fte,  in  bes  Speid^ers  Häume,  «» 

3n  6er  Sparren  6ürre  Bäume, 

Un6  als  rooUte  fte  im  Wehen 

mit  fid]  fort  6er  £r6e  rOudit 

Heifeen  in  geroalt'ger  flucht, 

XOäd\st  fte  in  6e5  ^immels  £idb^en  205 

2^iefengrofe ! 

^hoffnungslos 

Xüeid^t  6er  ZHenfd]  6er  (Sötterftärfe, 

ZHüfeig  ftebt  er  feine  IDerfe 

U]t6  bemun6ern6  untergel^en.  210 

Ceergebrannt 
3ft  6ie  Stätte, 

lPiI6er  Stürme  raubes  'Bette. 
3n  6en  Ö6en  5^nfterF^öI)Ien 
XPotint  6as  (Brauen,  215 

Hn6  6es  ^immels  IDoIfen  fd^auen 
fjod]  l^inein. 

€inen  Bliif 
ZXad\  6em  (5rabe 
Seiner  ^ahe  220 
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Sendet  nod]  bcr  ZHciifd^  3urücf  — 

(Sreift  fröE]Iid^  bann  311111  IDaubcrftabc. 

Was  5cuer5  WnÜ}  ifyn  aud]  cjcraubt, 

(£in  füger  Croft  ift  il-jm  geblieben : 

(£r  3ät]It  6ie  ^äupter  feiner  hieben,  225 

Unb  fiel] !  il]m  \ebjt  fein  tl^eures  fjaupt. 

3n  bie  (£r6'  ift's  aufgenommen, 

(5Iücf lid]  ift  5ie  5orin  gefüllt ; 

Witb's  aud\  fd^ön  5U  Cage  fommen, 

Va^  es  5Iei§  iinb  Kunft  üergilt  ?  230 

IDenn  5er  (5ug  mißlang  ? 

XPenn  6ie  5orm  3erfprang  ? 
2td],  pielleid^t,  inöem  loir  I^offen, 
^at  uns  Unl^eil  fd]on  getroffen. 

^em  bunfeln  Sdioo^  ber  Iieil'gen  <£r5e      235 
Dertrauen  xv'iv  6er  X^änbe  Cbat, 
Dertraut  6er  Sämann  feine  Saat 
Unb  l]offt,  6ag  fie  entfeimen  n?er5e 
<5um  Segen,  nad]  bes  ^immels  2^atl]. 
rtod]  föftlidjeren  Samen  bergen  240 

IDir  trauernd  m  5er  €rbe  Sd]oo§, 
IXnb  l]offen,  bag  er  aus  ben  Särgen 
(£rbIüE]en  foll  3U  fd]önerm  Coos. 

Don  bem  T>ome, 
Sd^iüer  unb  bang,  245 

^'ont  bic  (Slocfe 
(5rabgefang. 

(£rnft  begleiten  ibre  Crauerfd]läge 
<£inen  IDanbrer  auf  bem  legten  IPege. 
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2Id? !  btc  (5attin  ift's,  öic  ib^eme,  250 

2ld] !  CS  ift  6ic  treue  2Tiutter, 
1>ie  5er  fdimarse  5ürft  6er  Sd^atten 
IDegfübrt  aus  6em  2trm  öes  (Satten, 
2tus  öer  sarten  Kinber  Sdjaar, 
Die  fie  blübeub  ibm  gebar,  255 

"Die  (te  an  6er  treuen  Sruft 
tr>ad?fen  fal]  mit  2T(utterIuf!  — 
2Id) !  6es  ^jaufes  sarte  öanbe 
Sinb  gelöst  auf  immerbar ; 
Denn  fie  rool^nt  im  Sdiaüenlanbe,  260 

Die  bes  J^aufes  ZHutter  mar ; 
Denn  es  feE>It  ibr  treues  IDalten, 
3I]re  Sorge  road^t  nid]t  mebr ; 
2tn  x)eru?aister  Stätte  fd^alten 
Wirb  b'xe  5rembe,  liebeleer.  265 

^is  bie  (5Iocfe  fid]  r>er!üf]Iet, 
£a%t  bie  ftrenge  2lrbeit  rul^n. 
Wie  im  Caub  ber  Pogel  fpielet, 
2nag  fid^  jeber  gütlid]  tl^un. 

IDinft  ber  Stente  Cid^t,  270 

Cebig  aller  Pflid]t, 
fjört  ber  Burfd]  bie  Pefper  fd^Iagen ; 
ZTIeifter  mu§  ftd^  immer  plagen. 

2T(unter  fÖrbert  feine  Sd^ritte 
5ern  im  lüilben  5orft  ber  XDanbrer  275 

ZXaii  ber  lieben  ^eimatbbütte. 
Blöcfenb  3ieben  I>eim  bie  Sd^afe, 
Unb  ber  Hinber 
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Breitgcftirntc,  glatte  5d]aar:eit 

Kommen  brülleitb,  280 

Die  gewolinten  Stalle  füUenb. 

Sd\wcv  leerem 

Sdiwanft  5er  Wagen, 

Kontbelabcn ; 

Bunt  von  5cirben,  285 

2hif  ben  (5arben 

Ciegt  6er  Kran3, 

Unb  bas  junge  Pol!  ber  Sd^nitter 

fliegt  3um  Can5. 

TXlaxft  nnb  Strafe  toeröen  ftiller ;  290 

Um  bes  £id]t5  ge[ell'ge  5Icxmme 

Sammeln  \\d\  b'xe  fjausbemoliner, 

Uxxb  bas  Stabttliov  fd]Iiegt  \\di  fnarrenö. 

Sdivoat^  beöecfet 

5\d\  b'xe  (Erbe ;  295 

Vodi  ben  fid^ern  Bürger  fd^recfet 

Xlid\t  bxe  ZXadit, 

Die  ben  Böfcn  grä^Iid]  voedet ; 

1)enn  bas  2tuge  bes  (Befe^es  u?ad]t. 

fy'xVge  (Dvbnung,  fegenreid^e  300 

^immelstod^ter,  b'xe  bas  (5Ieid]e 
5rei  unb  leidet  nnb  freubig  bindet, 
T>xe  bev  Stäbte  Bau  gegründet, 
Die  i^erein  r>on  ben  (5eftlben 
Hief  ben  unge(ell'gen  XPilben,  305 

€intrat  in  6er  ni[enfd]en  ^ütten, 
Sie  geiüöl]nt  5U  fanften  Sitten, 
llnb  bas  tl^euerfte  6er  Ban6e 
Wob,  ben  Crieb  3um  Daterlan6e ! 
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^aufcnb  flci^'gc  fjäiiöe  regen,  310 

Reifen  \\d}  in  muntcrm  öiqiö, 
Unb  in  feurigem  ^^err>ege?i 
IDerbeu  alle  Kräfte  fujib. 
2T(eifter  rül]rt  fid]  un6  (Sefelle 
3n  bev  S^e\b/\t  I^eil'gem  5d?ufe ;  315 

3c5er  freut  ficf]  feiner  Stelle, 
bietet  bem  Deräd]ter  Cru^. 
2lrbeit  ift  öes  Bürgers  ^ierbe, 
Segen  ift  5er  ZTTübe  preis ; 
<£htt  ben  König  feine  VOiivbe,  320 

(£B]ret  uns  5er  ^änöe  Sl^ife- 

^oI5er  triebe, 
Sü^e  €intrad^t, 
XDeilet,  toeilet 

5reun5Iid7  über  biefer  Stabt !  325 

2T(öge  nie  öer-  Cag  erfd^einen, 
IDo  bes  rauften  Krieges  fjoröen 
Z)iefe5  ftille  Cl^al  burd^toBen, 
Wo  5er  i^immel, 

Den  bcs  ^tbenbs  fanfte  HötFje  330 

Cieblid)  malt, 

Von  bev  X)örfer,  von  bev  Stäbte 
XPilöem  Branbe  fd]recflid)  ftrablt ! 

ZTun  5erbredit  mir  bas  <3chäube, 

Seine  2lbfid]t  bat's  erfüllt,  335 

Da^  fid]  ^er3  unb  2luge  we'xbe 

2h\  bem  tooblgelungnen  'Biib, 

Sd^roingt  ben  fjammer,  fdjioingt. 

Bis  5er  IHantel  fpringt ! 
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Wenn  bk  (Slocf'  foU  aufcrftelieii,  340 

2nu§  b'w  5orm  in  Stüdcn  gehlen. 

Der  2T(eiftcr  fann  b'xc  Sovm  ^evhvcdien 
TXlxt  voex\et  Vianb,  5ur  redeten  §e\t ; 
Vodi  wefy,  wenn  in  S^ammenbäd\en 
Das  glül]ube  €1*3  fid]  felbft  befreit !  345 

^Iiit5ipütl]enö,  mit  bes  Vonnevs  Kradjeii, 
^erfprengt  es  bas  geborfttie  ^aus, 
Unb  wie  ans  ojfnem  ^oüenvadien 
Speit  es  Perberben  5Ün6enb  aus. 
Wo  volle  Kräfte  fiitnlos  malten,  350 

X>a  fann  \id\  fein  (Sebilb  geftalten ; 
Wenn  fid]  bie  Dölfer  felbft  befrein, 
X>a  fann  bie  Wol^lfalivt  nidit  geöeil]n. 

Well,  wenn  f\d\  in  bem  5d]oo^  bet  Stäbte 
T>er  5ßuer3un5er  ftill  gel^äuft,  355 

Das  Volf,  3errei^enö  feine  Kette, 
,§ur  €igenl^ilfe  fd^recflid^  greift ! 
Va  3erret  an  bev  (Slocfe  Strängen 
Der  2(ufrul^r,  ba%  fte  I]eulenö  fd]allt, 
l\nb,  nur  gemeil^t  3U  5ne6en5f längen,  360 

Die  Cofung  anftintntt  3ur  <5ewa{t. 

5reiE^eit  nnb  (5teid^E|cit !  l^ört  man  fd^aüen  ; 
"Der  rul^'ge  Bürger  greift  3ur  XDel]r, 
X>ie  Strafen  füllen  fid],  bie  fallen, 
Unb  IPürgerbanben  ^iefyx  uml]er.  365 

Da  rüerben  IPeiber  3U  fjyäneit 
Ihxb  treiben  mit  (£ntfe^en  Sd\et^ ; 
XXodi  3ucfenö,  mit  bes  pantl^ers  5äl>nen, 
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Zlxdits  l]ciligc5  tft  mc^r,  es  löfcn  370 

S\d\  alle  ^anbe  frommer  Sdbeu ; 

Vev  (Sute  räumt  ben  piafe  bem  ööjcn, 

Unb  alle  Caftcr  toaltcit  frei. 

(5efäl^rlid7  ift's,  bcn  €eu  5U  toecfen, 

Perberblid)  ift  bes  Cigers  5<3bn  ;  375 

3^öod7  öer  (d]recflid]fte  5er  Sd^recfen, 

Das  ift  5er  2T(enfd?  in  feinem  Wahn. 

Well  benen,  b'ie  bem  (£.w\gh{mben 

Des  Cidites  f^immelsfacfel  leibn ! 

Sie  ftral]It  ibm  nid^t,  fie  fann  nur  3Ünöen,      380 

Xlnb  ä\d\evt  Stäbt'  unb  i.änbev  ein. 

5reube  hßt  mir  (Sott  gegeben ! 

Seilet !  ri?ie  ein  golbner  5tem 

2Iu5  5er  ^ülfe,  blanf  un5  eben, 

Sdiält  {\d}  bev  metallne  Kern.  385 

Pon  5em  ^elm  3um  Kran3 

Spielt's  tüie  SonnengIan3. 
2ludi  bes  Wappens  nette  Sd\ilbev 
Coben  5en  erfal^men  Silber. 

herein!  I^erein!  390 

(5efellen  alle,  fd]Iie§t  ben  Heilten, 
Va^  wir  bxe  (Slocfe  taufenb  toeil^en ! 
Conco r 6ia  foll  il^r  ^Came  fein, 
^ur  (£intrad]t,  3U  Fier3innigem  Dereine 
Perfammle  fte  6ie  liebenöe  (Semeine.  395 

Unb  bxes  fei  fortan  il^r  Beruf, 
XX>03U  5er  Itteifter  fie  erfd]uf ! 
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fjod)  Überm  tiicöern  <£vbcnkhen 

Soll  fie  im  blauen  fjimmelsjelt, 

T)ie  Had^barin  bes  Vonnevs,  fd]u?eben  400 

Unb  grensen  an  b'xo  Sternenipelt, 

5oII  eine  Stimme  fein  von  oben, 

Wie  5er  (5eftirne  l^elle  Sdiaar, 

Vxe  xliven  Sd]öpfer  tr»an5eln5  loben 

Unb  fül]ren  bas  befrän3te  3al]r.  405 

Xlut  emigen  nnb  ernften  T>ingen 

Sei  iE^r  metallner  TCiunb  geiDeiE|t, 

Unb  ftünblid]  mit  ben  fd]nellen  Sd]it)ingen 

^erül^r'  im  ^luge  fie  bxe  <§eit. 

'Dem  Sd]icf(al  leil^e  fic  bxe  ^unge ;  410 

Selbft  liev^los,  oline  OTtgefüy, 

Begleite  fie  mit  il]rem  Sd]rpunge 

Ves  Gehens  tüed^febolles  Spiel. 

IXnb  vo'xe  bct  Klang  im  Q)fy  oergeI]et, 

'Der  mäd]tig  tönenb  il]r  entfd^allt,  41s 

So  lel^re  fie,  ba^  nid]t5  beftel^et, 

Va^  alles  3i^5ifd]e  oerl^allt. 

^ei^o  mit  5er  Kraft  bes  Stranges 
IPiegt  5ie  (Slocf'  mir  au;^  6er  (Sruft, 
"Dag  fie  in  bas  TXe'xdi  bes  Klanges  420 

Steige,  in  bie  fjimmelsluft ! 

^iel^et,  sieltet,  liebt ! 

Sie  betpegt  fid],  fd]iDebt ! 
5reu5e  biefer  Stabt  bedeute, 
5riebe  fei  il^r  erft  (5eläute.  425 
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^Öffnung. 

y^      (£5  rcbcn  unb  träumen  5ic  ZHcnfctjcn  t>icl 

Von  bcffcrn  fünftigen  ^agen ; 
Xlad]  einem  glücflictjen,  goldenen  ^iel 

SiePjt  man  fie  rennen  un6  jagen. 
T>ie  IDelt  n?ir6  alt  unö  roirb  tpieber  jung,  5 

Vodi  5er  ZHenfd]  bofft  immer  Derbefferung. 

V\e  fjoffrmng  füEirt  ibn  ins  Ceben  ein, 
Sie  umflattert  ben  fröl^Iid^en  Knaben, 

Den  3ü^^9li^i9  lo^et  il^r  ^auberfcf]ein, 

Sie  n?ir5  mit  bem  (Sreis  nicbt  begraben ;         10 

Denn  befd^Iie^t  er  im  (Srabe  5en  müben  Cauf, 

Zlod\  am  (Srabe  pflanst  er  —  5ie  Hoffnung  auf.^ 

€5  ift  fein  leerer,  fd^meid^elnber  Wafy\, 

(£r3eugt  im  (5el>irne  bes  Cboren. 
3m  ^er3en  funket  es  laut  fid]  an : 

^u  was  ^efferm  fmö  toir  geboren ; 
Unb  was  b'xe  imiere  Stimme  fpricbt, 
Vas  täu\d>t  bxc  boffenöe  Seele  nid^t. 
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2lllc   <5ewä\\ev  burd]frcu3t,   b'xe   ^eimatl]   311   finden, 
(Dby\\ms ; 
Vuvdi    bev    Scylla    (5ebeII,    burd]    bcr    (Et^arySöe 
(5cfal]r, 
X>urd]  öie  Sd^recfcn  bcs  fcm5Iid]cn  rHeers,  burd]  bic 
Sdiredcn  bcs  ^anbes^ 
Selber  iit  ^libes'  Heid]  fül^rt  il|u  6ie  irrenbe  5a^i^t. 
(£nMid]  trägt  bas  (5e[d]i<J  il]n  fd]Iafeuö  an  3tlNfci5 
Küfte ;  5 

(Er  eru)ad]t  unb  erfennt  jammernd  bas  Daterlaiiö 
uid]t. 


^tusgeartetes  Kiiib  ber  beffern  meiifi^iid^eu  ZHutter, 
Das  mit  bes  Homers  (5eu?alt  paaret  ^es  Cyriers 
Cift] 
^ber  jener  bel>errfd)te  mit  Kraft  bie  eroberte  (£rbe, 

Diefer  belel^rte  bk  Welt,  bie  er  mit  Kluglieit  beftal^I. 
Sprid^ !  was  rübmt  5ie  (Sefd]id]te  von  b'w  ?     IDie  6er 
Homer  errcarbft  bn  5 

ZTiit  bcm  (£ifen,  was  b\x  tyrifd]  mit  (5oI6e  regierft. 
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Die  3obanniter. 

^errlid^  flcibct  fic  end>,  bes  Uveu^es  furchtbare  Haftung, 
Wenn  liiv,  Cötren  bev  5di\ad>t,  2tffon  unb  2Xhob\i5 
befd]üfet, 
X>urd]  bie  fyrifd]c  XPüfte  5en  bangen  pilgrim  geleitet 
l\nb  mit  öer  Cberubim  Sd>wevt  ftebt  oor  5em  beiligen 
(5rab. 
2lber  ein  fcbÖnerer  Sd^mucf  umgibt  eud),  öie  Scbürse 
^es  IDärters,  s 

tPenn  il>r,  Cömen  6er  Scbladjt,  Söl^ne  öes  ebelften 
Stamms, 
Dient  an  bes  Kranfen  Bett,  bem  £ed?3en5en  £abung 
bereitet 
IXnb  b'xe  niedrige  pflid^t  cbriftlicber  tlTilbe  vollbringt. 
Heligion  bes  Kreu3e5,  nur  bn  r>erfnüpfteft  in  einem 
Krause  ber  X)emutl)   unb   Kraft   doppelte   palme 
5ugleid] !  lo 
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Columbus* 

Stcurc,   mutliigcr   Segler!    €5  titag    5er   Wii^  bxd] 

Unb  bet  5d7ijfer  am  Steu'r  feit!en  b\c  läffige  I^anb. 
3ntmer,  immer  nad]  XDeft!  Dort  muß  bk  Küfte  \\di 
Seigen, 
liegt  fie  bodti  öeutlid]  nnb   liegt  fd]immeruö  Dor 
deinem  Derftanb. 
Craue  bem  leiteitben  (5ott  ixnb  folge  bem  fd^meigenöen 
tDeltmeer !  s 

XDär'  fie  nod]  mdit,  fie  ftieg'  je<3t  aus  bcn  ^lutf^eit 
empor. 
VTiit  bem  (Senius  ftel]t  6ie  Hatiir  im  emigeit  Buiibe ; 
Was  bev  eine  oer(prid]t,  leiftet  bxe  anbve  geroiß. 
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Pompeji  imb  fjcrculanum. 

Wcld]cs  Wnnbet  begibt  \id}?  Wir  flclitcn  um  trinf^ 
bare  Quellen, 
(£rbe,Md>  an,  unb  was  fcnbet  bein  5dioo§  uns  berauf ! 
teht  es  im  2lbgrunö  audj?   XDobnt  unter  bev  '£ava 
»erborgen 
ZXodi  ein  neues  (5efd]led]t?  Kebrt  bas  entflobne 
3urücf  ? 
(5ried>en,  Homer,  o  fommt !  o  febt,  bas  alte  pompeji  5 
5in5et  fid]  u?ie5er,  aufs  neu  bauet  \\d]  fjercules'  5taöt. 
(5iebel  an  (5iebel  fteigt,  5er  räumige  porticus  öffrtet 

Seine  Ijallen,  0  eilt,  it>n  3U  beleben,  I^erbei ! 
2tufgetl'jan  ift  bas  weite  Cl^eater,  es  ftür3e  bntd}  feine 

Sieben  nTünbungen  fid]  flutbenb  5ie  Itlenge  berein.  lo 
2T(imen,  n?o  bleibt  ibr  ?  fjeroor !  Das  bereitete  0pfer 
üollenbe 
Nitrens'  Soiin,  bem  (Dreft  folge  bev  graufenbe  (Zb^ov  I 
XPoI^in  füliret   bev  Bogen  bes  Siegs?   (Erfennt  ibr 
bas  5orum  ? 
Was  für  (Seftalten  finö  bas  auf  bem  curulijdien 
Stul]I  ? 
Craget,  Cictoren,  b'ie  Beile  üoran !  Den  Seffel  befteige  15 
Hid]ten5  bev  prätor,  bev  ^eug'  trete,  bev  Kläger 
r>or  ibn. 
Heinlid]e  (5affen  breiten  fid^  aus,  mit  erbölietem  Pflafter 
Si^I]ct  bev  (d^mälere  IDeg  neben  ben  fjäufent  [\d)  bin. 
Sd^ü^enö  fpritigen  5ie  Däd^er   beroor,  bie  5ierlid]en 
gintmer 
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HciE^n  unt  ben  cinfamcn  fjof  l^cimlid]  uu5  trauUd] 
fid)  I^cr.  30 

0cffnet  öic  Cäbcn  gctdiroiiib  uitb  öic  lange  r>erfd]ütteteu 
CI]ürcit ! 
3n  bie  fd^aubrigtc  Zlad\t  falle  öer  luftige  ^ag ! 
Stelle,  roie  rings  um  5en  Hanb  5ie  netten  ^änfe  fid] 
öel^nen, 
Xt)ie  r>on  buntem  (5eftein  fd^immernb  bas  (£ftrid)  fid] 
kebtl 
5rifd]  nod]  erglänst  6ie  IDanö  oon  I^eiter  brennenden 
5arben.  25 

Wo  ift  5er  Künftler?   €r  toarf  eben   5en  pinfel 
F]inrüeg. 
Sd^ipellenöer    5rüd)te    r»otI    unö    lieblid]    geordneter 
Blumen 
5ciffet  5er  muntre  5<?fton  rei5en5e  Bilbuitgen  ein. 
Xfilt  belabenem  Korb  fd?Iüpft  l^ier  ein  2tmor  oorüber, 

(£mfige  (Benien  5ort  feltern  5en  purpurnen  XDein  ;  3° 
^od]  auf  fpringt  5ie  3acd]antin  im  Can3,  5ort  rut^et 

fie  fd^Iummernb, 
,    Unb  5er  Iaufd]en5e  5ctun  l)at  fid]  nid]t  fatt  nod} 

gefel^n. 
5Iüd]tig  tummelt  fie  I]ier  5en  rafd]en  Centauren,  auf 
einem 
Knie  ttur  fd]u?eben5,  un5  treibt  frifd]  mit  5em  CI]\t^i^ 
il^n  an. 
Knaben !  was  fäuntt  il^r  ?  ^jerbei !  Da  fielen  nod]  5ie 
fd]önen  (5ejd]irre.  35 

5ri[d],  il|r  2Tcä5d]en,  un5  fd]öpft  ut  5en  etrurifd^en 
Krug ! 
Stellt  n\d\t  5er   Dreifuß    f]ier   auf   fd]ön   geflügelten 
Spl'jinf  en  ? 
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5d]ürct  bas  5cucr !  <5c\d]w'u\b,  Sfiaven,  bcftcUct  ben 
^evb  ! 
Kauft,  fiicr  gcb'  id]  eud]  2T(ün3cn,  »om  mäcbtigcn  <Z\Ux5 
gopräget ; 
2i\xdi  uod\  b'ie  XDagc  liegt  biet,  \eViet,  es  fcblt  fein 
(5ctpid]t.  40 

Stccfet  bas  brcnncube  £id]t  auf  5cu  jicrlid]  gebildeten 
Ceud^ter, 
Unb  mit  glänsenbem  (2)el  fülle  bie  Campe  fidi  an ! 
Was  üewpabret   bies    Käftd^en?    0   febt,  was  bet 
Bräutigam  fenbet, 
ZHäbd^en!    Spangen  von  (5oib,  glän3enöe  pafien 
3um  Sd^mucf. 
5ül]ret  5ie  Braut  in  bas  öuftenöe  'Bab,  Her  ftebn  nod) 
5ie  Salben,  45 

5d]minfe  finb'  id>  nod]  Her  in  bem  geböblten  Kryftatl. 
2tber  voo  bleiben  bie  ZHänner  ?  6ie  eilten  ?  3^  emften 
Zllufeum 
Ciegt  nodi  ein  f öftlii^er  Sd}ai^  feltener  Hollen  gebäuft. 
(5riffel  findet  \bj  Her  3um  Sdjreiben,  mäd^ferne  Cafein ; 
Xlxdits  ift  verloren,  getreu  bat  es  b'xe  ^xbe  beroabrt.  50 
2{ixdi  b'xe  penaten,  fte  [teilen  ftd)  ein,  es  ftnben  ftd)  alle 

(Sötter  toieber ;  toarum  bleiben  b'xe  priefter  nur  aus  ? 

Ven  Cabuceus  fdiu^ingt  bev  ^ierlid]  gefd^enfelte  fjermes, 

Unb  bie  Dictoria  fliegt  leidet  aus  ber  baltenben  ^anb. 

'Die  Elitäre,  fie  [teilen  nod]  ba,  0  !ommet,  0  3Ün5et,     55 

Cang   fd]on  entbebrte  ber  <5ott,  3Ünbet  bie  0pfer 

il^m  an ! 
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Cl^efla. 

(Eine  (Sctftcrftimme. 

Wo  idi  fei,  unb  voo  mid]  E]ingcrx?cnbct/ 
21(5  mein  flüd]t'ger  5d]atteit  bir  ent[d"jmebt  ? 
Biah'  \d]  nid]t  befd]loffen  un5  geendet, 
^ah'  xd]  nid]t  geliebet  unb  gelebt  ? 

lOillft  5u  rxadi  ben  Had^tigafleu  fragen,  s 

"Die  mit  feelenooller  ZlTeloöie 

Vid}  en^ücf ten  in  bes  Censcs  ^agen  ? 

Xliw  fo  lang  fie  liebten,  rraren  fie. 

0b  id7  öen  Verlorenen  gefunden  ? 
(5Iaube  mir,  id^  bin  mit  il^n:  vereint,  to 

Wo  \\d]  nid]t  mebr  treimt,  was  fidi  üerbunben, 
X)ort,  voo  feine  Cl^räne  w'wb  gemeint. 

'Dorten  rpirft  ai\d\  bn  uns  mieber  finden, 
IPenn  5ein  Cieben  unferm  Cieben  gleid]t ; 
'Dort  ift  aud]  6er  Dater  frei  von  Sünben,  15 

Den  6er  blut'ge  TXlotb  nid]t  mef^r  crreid]t. 

Unb  er  fül^It,  ba^  il]n  fein  it)al]n  betrogen, 
21(5  er  aufipärts  5U  bcn  Stctnen  \al} ; 
^eim  wie  jeber  lüägt,  roirb  i(>m  gemogen ; 
XPer  es  g(aubt,  öem  ift  ^as  fjeiCge  nai].  20 

IPort  geba(ten  vo'wb  in  jenen  Häumen 
3e6em  fd]önen,  g(äubigen  (5cfü(]( ; 
IPage  bix  3U  irren  unb  5U  träumen, 
^oB)er  Sinn  (iegt  oft  in  finö'fd]em  5pio(. 
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Die  Worte  bes  (Slaubens. 

Drei  Wottc  nenn'  \d\  cud],  \nl]a\t]diwct, 

Sie  gelten  von  Xfiunbe  5u  2Tiunöe, 
Vod\  ftammen  ftc  n\d\t  von  äugen  b^ev ; 

Vas  fjer3  nur  gibt  bavon  Kunbe. 
Dem  ZlTenfd^en  ift  aller  Wertb^  geraubt,  5 

XDenn  er  nid]t  meE)r  an  öie  brei  IDorte  glaubt. 

Der  ZHenfd]  ift  frei  gefd^affen,  ift  frei, 

Unb  rüürb'  er  in  Ketten  geboren, 
^a^t  eud]  nid^t  irren  bes  pöbeis  (Sefd^rei, 

Xlxdit  ben  ZTcigbraud?  rafenber  Cboren !  10 

Vor  bem  Sflaven,  wenn  er  bie  Kette  brid^t, 
Vor  bem  freien  ZTcenfd^en  er3ittert  nid^t ! 

IXnb  bie  Cugenb,  fie  ift  fein  leerer  Sdiaü, 
Der  ZHenfd^  !ann  fie  üben  im  tehen, 

Unb  follt'  er  aud)  ftraud^eln  überall,  15 

(£r  fann  nad}  5er  göttlid^en  ftreben, 

Unb  was  fein  Derftanb  ber  Derftänbigen  fielet. 

Das  übet  in  Einfalt  ein  finMid]  (5emütl^. 

Unb  ein  (Sott  ift,  ein  beiliger  Xüille  lebt, 

IDie  and\  bev  menfd^Iid^e  tranfe ;  20 

£jod]  über  ber  3^it  ^^^^  5em  Haume  roebt 
Cebenbig  ber  !]öd]fte  (Sebanfe, 

Unb  ob  alles  in  etoigem  XDed^fel  freist, 

€s  bel^arret  im  lDed|[eI  ein  rubiger  (Seift. 
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Die  brei  XDortc  hetoahtet  cnd],  inlialtfdiipcr,       25 
Sie  pflaitset  von  TXinnbc  3U  2^aiiibc, 

Unb  ftammen  fie  gleid]  nid]t  von  au^cn  Iicr; 
(£uer  3nnre5  gibt  öaüoit  Kunbc. 

'Dem  2T(enfd]eii  ift  nimntcr  fein  Wevtii  geraubt, 

So  lang  er  nodi  an  bk  bvei  XDorte  glaubt.  30 


Die  IDorte  bes  VOal^ns. 

Drei  lOorte  I^ört  man,  bebeutungfd]u:?er, 
3Tn  ITCunbe  bev  (5uten  nnb  heften. 

Sie  jd]allen  oergeblid^,  il^r  Klang  ift  leer, 
Sie  fönnen  nid]t  bclfen  nnb  troften. 

Derfd^erst  ift  bem  2T(enfd]en  bcs  Gebens  5i*ud]t, 

So  lang  er  b'ie  Sdiatkn  3U  l]afd]en  fud]t. 

So  lang  er  glaubt  an  b\e  golbene  <5eit, 
Wo  bas  l^cditc,  bas  (5ute  xvxvb  fiegen  — 

Vas  2^ed^te,  bas  (5ute  fülirt  etoig  Streit, 
Xlie  wirb  bev  5cin^  il-jm  erliegen, 

Vlnb  crfti(fft  bn  il^n  nidit  in  bcn  lüften  frei, 

Stets  u?äd]5t  il]m  b'ie  Kraft  auf  öer  (£vbe  neu. 

So  lang  er  glaubt,  bag  bas  bulilenbe  (Slücf 
Sid]  6em  <£be[n  üereinigen  iDeröe  — 

Dem  Sdiled]ten  folgt  es  mit  Ciebesblicf ; 
Xlidit  bem  (Suten  geboret  6ie  (£r6e, 

€r  ift  ein  5i'cmMing,  er  u?anc>ert  aus, 

IXnb  fud]et  ein  unpergänglid]  f3au5. 
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So  lang  er  glaubt,  5aß  öem  irb'fdjcn  I>erftaii5 
T)ie  lOabrbcit  je  w'ivb  crfd-jcincn  —  20 

3Iircii  5d]Icicr  h^ebt  ferne  ftcrblicbe  fjanb ; 
XPir  fönnen  nur  ratbcn  un5  meinen. 

'Du  ferferft  ben  (Seift  in  ein  tönenb  IDort, 

Vod\  bev  freie  roanbelt  im  Sturme  fort. 

i)rum,  eble  Seele,  entreiß  b\d]  bem  Wahn,  25 

Unb  ben  I]immlifd]en  (Stauben  bemabre ! 

Was  !ein  0I]r  r>emalim,  roas  b\e  ^tugen  nid^t  (abn, 
(£5  ift  bennod]  bas  Sdi'one,  bas  IDabre  I 

(£5  ift  nid)t  Eräugen,  ba  fud)t  es  ber  Cbor ; 

€5  ift  in  b\v,  b\x  bringft  es  errig  l^erpor.  30 


NOTES. 

HECTOR'S  PARTING. 

Spirat  adhuc  amor. 

Andromaclie.  Hector,  wilt  thou  leave  me,  and  for  ever  ? 
Achilles  rages  for  thy  blood,  who  didst  slay  bis  friend.  When 
thou  art  gone  who  will  protect  me  ?  who  train  our  child  Asty- 
anax? 

Hector.  Sweet  wife,  a  truce  to  tears  !  death  cometh  soon  or 
lata.  Be  it  mine  to  meet  him  in  striving  for  my  country  and  its 
gods  ! 

Andromache.  No  more  shall  I  hear  thy  clanging  armour  ; 
thy  spear  shall  lie  disused  :  and  thou,  and  with  thee  Priam's 
race,  shall  pass  to  the  land  of  eternaP  night,  the  stream  of 
eternal  wail,  and  I  shall  be  forgotten. 

Hector.  Forgotten  shalt  thou  never  be  :  death  slays  the  body, 
not  the  spirit.  Though  Hector  die,  his  love  for  thee  shall  never 
die. 

This  poem  was  originally  composed  for  the  Räuber,  in  which 
play  it  is  sung  by  Amelia,  Act  II.  Scene  ii.  It  is  founded  on 
the  famous  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache  in  the  Sixth  Book 
of  the  Iliad.  Hector  has  left  the  battle  in  order  to  request  his 
mother  to  sacrifice  to  Athene,  and  to  implore  her  to  ward  off  the 
destruction  threatened  by  Diomede.  Before  he  returns  to  the 
battle  he  seeks  his  wife  :  she  is  not  at  his  house,  but  meets  him 
at  the  Scoean  gate  with  the  nurse  and  their  little  son  Astyanax. 
Andromache  beseeches  him  to  be  mindful  of  her  and  the  boy, 
and  to  remain  within  the  walls.  But  Hector  replies  that  his 
place  is  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle,  though  he  is  only  too  well 
assured  of  Troy's  impending  doom  and  of  Andromache's  fate. 
He  kisses  the  frightened  child,  who  is  scared   by  his  father's 
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bright  helntiet  and  waving  plume,  and  bids  Andromache  adieu 

with  the  words — 

'  Aat/xotfirj,  fii]  roi  tl  \[r)v  iKaxt^^co  dvfu^' 
ov  ydp  Tis  fx'  iiirkp  alcav  dvrjp'Al'Oi.  irpöid\f/fi' 
fxdipav  5'  oÖTivd  (fyrjfu  irecpvyfjAvov  ^fifieyai  dvöpijji/, 
ov  KaKÖu,  ov5^  fiiv  ia6\6v,  iirrjv  rä  Trpwra  y^vrp-ai. ' 

'  Dearest,  wring  not  thus  my  heart ! 
For,  tili  my  day  of  destiny  is  come, 
No  man  may  take  my  life  ;  and  when  it  comes, 
Nor  brave  nor  coward  can  escape  that  day. ' 

We  may  compare  also  Troilus  and  Cressida^  Act  V.  Scene  iii. 

Line 

2.  unnat^barn,  the  Homeric  x^^P^'  Hainoi. 

4.  bcinen  Kleinen,  Astyanax. 

6.   ö^rFus.     This  is  a  Latin,  not  an  Homeric,  term  for  the 
World  of  the  dead.      Cf.  Virg.  ALn.  vi.  273. 

II.   ^CllI'  idj ;  the  present  for  the  future,  by  a  very  common 
poetic  usage,  as  again  throughout  the  third  stanza. 

16.  tjtngct^n  ;  notice  the  force  of  the  ,btn/  '  pass  aiuay.'' 

17.  (£ocytU5  .   .   .  meinet.    The  word  '  Cocytus '  itself  denotes 

wailing  (/cwkuw^  '  to  wail ').      Cf. — 

'Wimus  niger  et  deformis  arundo 
Cocyti,  tardaque  palus  inamabilis  unda, ' 

Virg.  Georg,  iv.  478,  q.v. 

18.  £etl^e,  '  the  river  of  forgetfulness.'     See  Plato, -^<?/.  x.  621, 

'  They  '  (the  souls  of  the  dead)  '  marched  on  in  a  scorch- 
ing  heat  to  the  piain  of  Forgetfulness,  which  was  a 
barren  waste,  destitute  of  trees  and  verdure  ;  and  then 
towards  evening  they  encamped  by  the  river  of  Negli- 
gence,  the  water  of  which  no  vessel  can  hold.  Of  this 
they  were  all  obliged  to  drink  a  certain  quantity,  and 
those  who  were  not  saved  by  wisdom  drank  more  than 
was  necessary  ;  and  those  who  drank  forgot  all  things. ' 
— Jowett's  Translation. 
Cf.  also  Virg.  ^n.  vi.  713-715 — 

'  Animae  .   .   .   Lethaei  ad  fluminis  undam 
Securos  latices  et  longa  oblivia  potant.' 

21.   The  verse  is  very  effectively  left  a  foot  short.     Cf.  the  last 
line  of  Der  Taucher^  p.  56. 
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Line 

22.  bcr  IPilbe,  Achilles. 

24.  We  may  notice  that  the  comfort  with  which  Hector  en- 
deavours  to  soothe  Andromache  is  not  the  same  in  Schiller 
as  in  Homer.  In  Schiller  it  is  the  assurance  of  his 
love  for  her  proving  stronger  than  death,  ,£icftors  %iehc 
ftirbt  im  !£ett^e  nid^t ; '  but  in  Homer  it  is  not  on  the 
strength  of  his  love  but  on  the  strength  of  fate  that  he 
bases  his  consolation  ;  cf.  the  passage  of  Homer  quoted 
above.  In  the  general  thought  that  love,  if  nothing  eise, 
survives  the  grave,  cf.  the  closing  words  of  Schiller's 
Elegie  atcf  den  Tod  eines  Jünglings — 

, Seine  2Ifdje  mag  ber  Sturmn^inb  treiben. 
Seine  £iebe  bauert  ca»itj  aus.' 


THE  BATTLE. 

Horae 
Momento  cita  mors  venit  aiU  victoria  laeta. 

As  a  cloud  surcharged  with  storm,  the  army  rolls  across  the 
piain — the  piain  spread  vvide  and  vast  for  the  game  whose  dice 
are  of  iron.  Eyes  droop  and  hearts  throb,  as  down  the  line  of 
death-pale  faces  the  leader  gallops,  marshalling  his  ranks.  Lo  ! 
aloft  on  the  mountain-side  the  foe  comes  on  with  gleaming  arms 
and  waving  banners.  It  is  the  hour  !  farewell  to  wife  and 
child  !  hark  to  the  war-song,  the  drum  and  fife,  tingling 
through  every  nerve  —  adieu,  comrades,  tili  we  meet  beyond 
the  grave. 

Look,  the  first  flash  !  hark,  the  sudden  signal  gim  !  Death 
is  let  loose,  and  the  fight  wavers,  and  in  the  murky  smoke  fall 
the  iron  dice  of  war.  And  foemen  grapple,  amid  cries  and 
Crash  of  guns,  and  rank  by  rank  is  mowed  down,  and  the  living 
Step  into  the  places  of  the  fallen.  The  vcry  sun  is  dimmed  in 
dark  smoke — 

•  The  air  is  füll  of  farewells  to  the  dying, 
And  mournings  for  the  dead. ' 

And  lo,  the  victory  !  Dumb  are  the  cannon  of  the  foe  ;  they 
fly,  their  banners  fall ;  day  glimmers  down  once  more. 

Ah,  comrades,  ye  abide  here,  at  rest  !  farewell,  we  meet 
beyond  the  grave. 
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It  should  he  remembered  in  connection  with  this  poem  that 
narratives  of  battle  were  familiär  to  Schiller  from  bis  earliest 
youth  ;  bis  father  saw  much  Service  as  soldier  and  army  surgeon. 
See  Introduction. 

Line 
3.  fd^iDanft;  the  uneven,  snake-like  movement  of  an  army 
is  meant  bere ;  for  the  comparison  of  the  army  to  a 
heavy  thundercloud  on  the  bills  cf.  Hannibal's  descrip- 
tion  of  Fabius'  host  and  its  descent — *  lam  nubem  quae 
sedere  in  jugis  montium  solita  sit,  cum  procella  imbrem 
dedisse.' — Liv,  xxii.  30. 

6.  hkdien,  'steal.' 

7.  Cf.  Macbeth^  Act  I.  Scene  iii. — 

'  Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs. ' 

8.  I^oIjICTt   Cobtcngeftdptcrn,    'hollow,    death-like  faces,'   re- 

ferring  to  the  look,  as  of  death,  on  the  faces  of  the 

soldiers. 
18.   duftig  I   *cheer  up'! 
20.  Schmettert,  '  thrills.' 

27.  er  refers  to  Bonner. 

28.  *  The  opening  sbot  peals  loud  from  army  to  army,'  i.e.  *  as 

the  sign  to  set  on.' 

32.  The  metaphor   of  1.   4   is  repeated,  the    dice   being    the 
cannon-balls. 

34.  '  The  fervour  Hate  bestows 

Upon  the  last  embrace  of  foes.' 

Byron,  The  Giaour. 

38.  ftretfenbc,  '  cuts  its  way  through  the  ranks,'  ftreiferi  mean- 

ing  to  *  Channel  a  hole. ' 

39.  Cf.  Schiller's  fine  description  of  the  course  of  a  cannon-ball, 

Piccolornini^  Act  I.  Scene  iv. 

40.  See  Tennyson's  Charge  ofthe  Light  Brigade. 

46.   See  Macaulay's  Battle  of  the  Lake  RegilluSy  and  the  death 
of  Titus  at  the  band  of  Aulus — 

'  Füll  on  the  neck  of  Titus 
The  blade  of  Aulus  came, 
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Line 

And  out  the  red  blood  spouted 

In  a  Wide  arch  and  tall, 
As  spouts  a  fountain  in  the  court 

Of  some  rieh  Capuan's  hall.' 

55.   Pcriaffncr,  'bereft  of  thee.' 

57.  ^tttftrer;  note   that  this  is  a  comparative  ;    the  darkness 
has  increased  since  1.  43. 

66.   Cf.  Marjuion^  Canto  vi.  stanza  27 — 

'  Advanced,  forced  back,  now  low,  now  high, 
The  pennon  sunk  and  rose.' 

68.  ftcgcnb,  'with  the  light  of  victory.' 

71.  geblieben.     Cf.  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Canto  vi.  stanza  18 — 
'  None  linger  now  upon  the  piain 
Save  those  who  ne'er  shall  fight  again. ' 


THE  INVINCIBLE  ARMADA. 

nie  tainen  qualis  rediit,  Salamine  relicta  ? 

The  fleet  of  Spain,  bearing  chains  and  a  faith  hateful  to  the 
free,  sails  proudly,  a  stern  array  of  floating  Castles  ;  the  very 
ocean  is  awed,  and  every  wave  and  wind  is  hushed,  or  rises  but 
to  waft  the  Armada,  the  embodied  doom,  to  its  goal. 

Britannia,  high  of  heart  !  what  availest  thou  against  this 
storm-cloud  louring  upon  thy  coast  ?  Witli  the  jewel  Freedom 
wert  thou  crovvned  queen — a  crown  won  by  thine  own  seif, 
when  from  tyrant  hands  thou  didst  wrc-st  the  charter  of  thy 
liberty.  The  kingdom  of  the  seas  was  thine,  won  from  pirate 
and  plunderer  !  all  by  thine  own  sword,  unholpen  of  other 
nations — out  upon  them  ! 

Look  up,  O  luckless  land,  behold  the  nearing  doom  :  thy 
fame  will  be  anon  as  a  tale  that  is  told.  Earth  gazes  wistfully 
at  thy  peril,  and  all  free  hearts  weep  for  thy  fall  ! 

Nay,  God  Almighty  saw  Spain's  lion-flag  draw  near,  saw 
thy  grave  yawn  open.  'Shall  Albion  fall?'  He  said  ;  'Nay, 
Freedom  shall  have  one  refuge  left.'  He  spake.  He  blew^  with 
His  blast,  and  Spain  was  scattered  ;  afflavit  Dens  et  dissipali 
sunt. 

In  view  of  the  curious  silence  of  English  poetry  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  the  Spanish  Armada  (for  Macaulay's  spirited  ballad  is 
but  a  fragment),  younger  readers  may  well  be  referred  to  two 
admirable  descriptions  of  the  event  in  prose,  the  one  in  Kings- 
ley's  Westward  Ho  I  the  other  in  Froude's  History  of  Englandy 
vol.  xii.  chap.  Ixxi.  It  will  be  feit,  we  thinlc,  that  Schiller  some- 
what  underrates  the  share  of  Drake  and  Howard  in  dispersing 
the  invaders,  and  ascribes  the  result  too  completely  to  the 
winds.  The  truth  is,  that  the  dogged  pursuit  of  the  English 
broke  the  resolve  of  the  Spaniards,  though  the  number  of  ships 
actually  destroyed  was  not  great  :  for  their  flight  and  subsequent 
destruction  on  the  coasts  of  Orkney,  Fair  Isle,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  see  Mr.  Froude,  and  also  a  curious  narrative  by  a  sur- 
vivor,  contributed  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  of  September  1885 
by  the  Earl  of  Ducie. 

Line 

2.  tPiTnmcrt,  '  moans,'  i.e.  '  under  the  vast  weight  and  numbers 

of  the  fleet.' 

3.  KcttctlHan^.      Many  shackles  were  found   on  board  the 

captured  ships  of  the  Armada ;  in  all  probability  they 
were  necessary  in  ships  partly  manned  by  slaves  ; 
patriotically,  they  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  in- 
tended  for  the  English.  For  the  curiously  ecclesiastical 
equipment  of  the  Armada,  see  Froude. 

5.  'They  were  biült  high  like  Castles ;  their  upper  worksmusket- 
proof;  their  main  timbers  four  and  five  feet  thick,  of 
a  strength  it  was  fondly  supposed  which  no  English 
cannon  could  pierce.  In  the  six  squadrons  there  were 
64  large  ships  :  the  smallest  of  them  was  of  900  tons, 
seven  were  over  1000,  and  the  largest  was  1300.  The 
fighting  fleet  consisted  altogether  of  129  vessels.' — 
Froude. 

9.  toeif^t,  'dedicates,'  i.e.  '  gives  her  a  claim  to  that  proud 
name. ' 

21.   btr  errungen,  *  won  for  you,'  the  prefbc  ,cr'  implying  that 
the  object  is  attained. 

23.  r»on  ftol5cn  Königen  ge3rDungen,  'goaded  bytheprideof 
your  kings.' 

25.    Das  gro^e  Blatt.    !Magna  Charta,  wrested  from  King  John 

by  the  barons,  at  Rimnymede. 
28.    x>0\\  millionen  XDürgern,  '  from  millions  of  ruffians,'  i.e.  '  of 
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Line 

pirates   and   buccaneers  of  all   nations.'      England  was 
not  really  mistress  of  the  sea  tili  the  eighteenth  Century. 

33.    at^ne,  'anticipate.' 

39.   £öipcnflaggcn.     The   arms   of  Spain  were  a  lion  and  a 

Castle,  to  denote  the  union  of  Leon  and  Castile. 
43.  Per  Unterbrücfutig,  'against  oppression.'  For  the  feeling 
of  this  passage  cf.  Gaunt's  speech  in  Shakespeare's 
Richard  IL,  Act  IL  Scene  ii.,  beginning — '  Methinks  I 
am  a  prophet  new  inspired  ;'  the  whole  speech  furnishes 
a  good  parallel,  notably  the  lines — 

'  This  little  world, 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 
Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall, 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house, 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands. ' 

46.    *  This  other  Eden,  demi-Paradise,'  also  in  Gaunt's  speech. 


THE  GODS  OF  GREECE. 

The  partitig  Genius  is  with  sighi?ig  setit. 

Ye  Gods  of  Grcece,  joyous  visions  of  the  morning  of  the  world  ! 
how  the  memory  of  your  worship  shames  our  later  day, 

'  Where  no  lutc  makcs  luxurious 
The  adoring  airs  in  Amathus,' 

where  once  your  altars  were  crowned,  Once  truth  itself  wore 
the  veil  of  poesy,  and  all  creation  thrilied  with  life :  man 
clothed  Nature  with  divinity  and  worshipped  her  as  a  bride  ; 
the  footstep  of  the  gods  was  everywhere.  Thcn  was  the  sun  a 
golden  chariot,  no  mere  souUess  globe  ;  each  mountain  had  its 
Oreads,  and  each  oak  its  Dryad  nymph  ;  and  every  fountain 
welled  from  out  a  Naiad's  um.  The  laurel  screened  Daphne, 
the  marble  closed  round  Niobe ;  from  rced  and  boscage 
breathed  the  plaint  of  Syrinx  and  of  Philomela  ;  the  rivulet 
feit  Demeter's  tears,  falling  for  lost  Proserpine,  and  on  the  green 
slope  Venus  wailed  for  Adonis.  The  gods  came  down  to  woo 
the  daughters  of  men,  and  love  joined  mortals  to  immortals. 
No  Stern  rule  forbade  natural  joy,  and  all  hearts  beat  happily. 
The  beautiful  was  the  divine,  and  Muses  and  Graces  guided  all 
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to  delight.  Beside  the  shining  temples  a  band  of  youthful 
heroes  w  restled  and  contended  :  with  whirling  cars  and  sacred 
dances,  with  coronals  of  victory,  Corinth  was  glorified.  Then, 
drawn  by  panthers  and  with  Maenads  in  his  train,  came 
Bacchus,  and  Faun,  and  Satyr, — 

'  Like  to  a  moving  vintage  down  they  came. ' 

And  in  the  hour  of  death  no  skeleton  form  scared  the  fancy  of 
the  dying  ;  only 

'  The  mildest  herald  by  our  fate  allotted, 
Beckoned,  and  with  inverted  torch  did  stand  ;' 

and  even  in  the  under-world  mortals  held  sway,  and  Orpheus' 
plaint  could  move  the  Furies  to  pity  :  in  Elysium  each  happy 
soul  won  the  love  and  the  glory  he  had  most  craved  on  earth, 
and  fame  and  valour  could  raise  a  mortal  to  the  very  skies,  whence 
Castor  and  PoUux,  the  great  Twin  Brothers,  shone  starry  upon 
the  mariner. 

Alas  for  that  world  of  beauty,  irrevocably  fled,  and  living 
only  in  the  fairy-world  of  song  !  Nature  mourns  her  extinct 
deities,  and  of  all  those  forms,  once  so  quick  with  life,  nought 
but  shadows  remain.  Like  the  biting  blast,  a  colder  creed  has 
withered  all  these  flowers  and  subdued  a  world  of  gods  before 
the  Son  of  man.  Selene  roams  no  more  the  starry  vault,  and 
wood  and  wave  return  mere  empty  echoes  to  my  invoking  cry. 
The  world  knows  no  more  of  rapture,  is  spirit-led  no  more  : 
and  Nature,  unconscious  even  of  her  Maker,  slaves  dully  to 
inanimate  Law,  disrobed  of  her  divinity.  Each  eve  her  grave 
is  dug,  each  morn  she  rises  again  to  a  lifeless  life.  Moons  wax 
and  wane,  dreary,  monotonous  :  the  ancient  gods  have  deserted 
a  world  that  has  disowmed  them,  and  betaken  them  to  the  land 
of  Poetr}',  Thither  they  pass  to  their  eternal  dweUing,  and 
with  them  all  high  fancies,  all  colours,  all  life's  music.  They 
are  rescued  from  the  sweeping  flood  of  Time,  to  abide  for  ever 
on  the  mountains  of  the  Muses :  that  only  which  the  world  lets 
die  can  win  undying  life  in  song. 

(Our  readers  hardly  need  to  be  referred  to  Milton's  Ode  on 
the  Nativity,  especially  stanzas  19-21,  as  a  parallel  to  this 
poem.  For  a  magnificent  amplification  of  Schiller's  thought 
they  should  turn  to  Mrs.  Browning's  The  Dead  Pan  {Poet. 
Worksy  vol.  iii.  p.  150).  The  poetess  appears  partly  to  have 
shared  (see  notice  prefixed  to  her  poem)  a  feeling  which  was 
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streng  in  Germany  at  the  time  Schiller  published  tlie  original — 
a  feeling  that  the  poem  was  over-pagan  and  unduly  severe  on 
Christianity  and  the  modern  world.  The  idea  is  a  natural,  yet 
surely  an  erroneous  one.  A  lyric  poem  depicts  a  mood  of  mind, 
not  a  balancing  of  arguments  :  in  this  case  the  mood  of  mind  is 
that  which  passionately  realises  the  beauty  of  the  Greek  Poly- 
theism.  To  ignore  this  beauty  is  wilfuUy  to  shut  one's  eyes 
and  to  do  injustice  alike  to  Greek  religion  and  to  the  influence 
that  prevailed  against  it.  Let  us  remember  that  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  religious  of  our  poets — Wordsworth — did  not 
shrink  from  this  mood  at  times — 

'  Great  God  !  I'd  rather  bc 
A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn  ; 

So  might  I,  Standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  that  woukl  make  me  less  forlorn  ; 

Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea, 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blovv  his  wreath^d  hörn. ' 

Line 

2.   (Sängclbanb,  'guidance,'  lit.  '  leading-string. ' 
5.   XPotlliebienft,  'the  ecstasy  of  your  Service.' 
8.   2ltnatt^ufia,  Amathus,  in  Cypnis 

'  Est  Amathus,  est  celsa  mihi  Paphus,  atque  Cythera.' 

y£«.  X.  51. 

Its  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Limesol. 

12.  ,cmpftuben '  appears  to  be  here  used  in  the  less  common 

sense  of  ,£icbc  füt^Icn  \(see  Grimm's  Dict.  sub  v.),  '  and 
that  which  ne'er  will  love  again,  loved.' 

13.  *  Men  gave  higher  nobility  of  being  to   Natura  that  they 

might  press  her  to  their  breast  with  love  and  worship  ; 
everything  showed  to  the  initiated  eye  {i.e.  the  eye  of 
Imagination)  the  trace  of  a  god.' 

17.   Cf.  for  the  sentiment  Keats,  Lamia,  Part  II. — 

'  There  was  an  awful  rainbow  once  in  heaven  ; 
We  know  her  woof,  her  texture  :  she  is  givcn 
In  the  dull  catalogue  of  common  things. ' 

20.  f]cIios,  i'C.  "HXtos,  the  Greek  sun-god. 

21,  0reas  and    X)rya5   are   Greek    feminine  forms,   signifying 

'  nymph  of  the  mountain  '  and  '  nymph  of  the  oak-trec,' 
K 
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Line 

respectively  ;  the  Naiad  is  the  nymph  of  the  fresh  waters 
and  Springs.     Cf.  Keats'  Hyperion,  Book  i.  11.  1 3,  1 4 — 

'  The  Naiad  mid  her  reeds 
Pressed  her  cold  finger  closer  to  her  lips.' 

22.   Cf.  Landor,  HeUenics,  viii.  *The  Hamadryad. ' 

25.  Daphne,   fleeing  from  the   pursuit   of  Apollo,    prayed   for 

deliverance,  and  in  answer  to  her  prayer  was  changed 
into  a  laurel,  which,  in  love  and  disappointment,  Apollo 
made  his  favourite  tree.      See  Ovid,  Afei.  i.  545-552. 

26.  This  is  Niobe,  who,  on  account  of  her  boast  of  the  beauty 

of  her  children,  caused  Apollo  and  Diana  to  slay  them, 
and  in  her  grief  was  changed  into  a  rock  at  Sipylos,  in 
Asia  Minor.  See  Iliad,  xxiv.  602-617  ;  Soph.  Electra, 
150-152. 

27.  Syrinx,  flying  from  Pan,  was  changed  into  a  reed.      ÜNid, 

Met.  i.  6. 

28.  Philomela,  wronged  by  Tereus,  helped  to  slay  her  own  son 

Itys,  and  was  changed  into  a  nightingale,  mournfuUy 
repeating  his  name  for  ever.  Soph.  Ekctra,  147-149  ; 
^schyl.  Agam.  1110-1118. 

30.  Persephone,  daughter  of  Demeter  or  Ceres,  carried  off  from 

the  fields  of  Enna  by  Pluto.  Cf.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost, 
Book  iv. — 

'  That  fair  field 

Of  Enna,  where  Proserpine  gathering  flowers, 

Herself  a  fairer  flower,  by  gloomy  Dis 

Was  gathered,  which  cost  Ceres  all  that  pain 

To  seek  her  through  the  world.' 

31.  dytt^crc,  ?>.  'Venus.' 

32.  fdjöncn  (frcnnb,  'Adonis.' 

33.  Deukalion,  and  his  wife  Pyrrha,  in  Greek  Mythology,  were 

the  sole  survivors  of  the  Deluge  ;  hence  the  subsequent 
men  and  women  are  spoken  of  here  as  descended  from 
them,  the  maidens  among  them  being  afterwards  courted 
by  the  gods. 
36.  bcr  £cto  Sobn,  Apollo,  son  of  Leto  or  Latona ;  he  served 
Admetos  as  a  shepherd. 

40.  2^tnatt^UTit ;  see  1.  8. 

42.   cuerm  Dicnft,  '  the  service  paid  to  you  '  [i.e.  '  the  gods  '). 
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44.  '  The  happy  man  was  akin  to  the  gods,  because  man  was 
deified  through  joy.' 

47.  damöne,  'the  Muse.' 

48.  (5va^ie  ;  this  must  be  pronounced  as  a  trisyllable. 
51.   3f^^'^ll5i  ^^^  ^°*^^  ^"  *  Granes  of  Ibycus,'  11.  i,  2. 
53.   fcelettüOÜe,  '  rapturous.' 

57.  <£voc,  the  ecstatic  cry  of  the  worshippers  of  Bacchus. 
Horace,  Oäes,  Book  ii.  19,  11.  5-7  ;  Virgil,  y^n.  vii.  389. 

(Et^yrfusfd^lüingcr.  The  Thyrsus  was  a  wand  or  staff 
borne  by  the  votaries  of  Bacchus  ;  the  panthers  formed 
the  team  of  his  car,  by  which  he  was  supposed  to  have 
come  from  the  far  East. 

61.  rrtäliabcn,  the  Greek  /xaLvädes,  meaning  properly  '  mad- 
dened  women,'  but  used  specially  for  those  who  followed 
the  train  of  Bacchus.  Cf.  Milton's  description  of  Bacchus 
in  Cofims. 

65.   To  the  Greek  the  idea  of  Death  personified  as  a  skeleton 
was  absolutely  unknown  ;  their  pain  in  the  prospect  of 
Death  was  the  diminution  of  the  graceful  and  vigorous 
body  into  ashes.      Cf.  Tennyson's  Lotos-Eaters — 
'  Two  handfuls  of  white  dust,  shut  in  an  um  of  brass,' 

68.  The  lowered  or  inverted  torch  was  a  symbol  of  life's  ex- 
tinction.  See  Longfellow's  Sileiit  Latid,  translated  from 
the  German  of  Salis — 

'  The  mildest  herald  by  our  fate  allotted, 

Beckons,  and  with  inverted  torch  doth  stand.' 

See  also  Schiller's  poem,  Resignation,  11.  9,  10 — 

,Z)cr  fliUe  (Sott  taudjt  meine  S'^dil  nicber, 
\Xx\t>  bic  firfd^cinung  fitcbt.' 

70.  bcr  (EnFel  einer  Sterblidjeti,  i.e.  Minos,  a  descendant  of 

Europa.     Cf.  Virg.  yEn.  vi.  432 — 

'Quaesitor  Minos  urnam  movet,' 

71.  bcs  d|taFcrs,  i.e.  Orpheus.       For  the  well-known  legend 

of  his  attempt  to  rescue  Eurydice  from  the  under-world, 
cf.  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  453-527. 

75.  See  Virg.  vi.  473,  474,  and  638  ff. 

76.  Cf.— 

'  Idaeumque  etiam  currus,  etiani  arnia  tencntem. ' 

y^ti.  vi.  485, 
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Line 

77.  £inus,  the  typical  prehistoric  minstrel,  from  whose  narae 

the  Greekword  atXivos,  *a  dirge.'    Cf.  Virg.  £c/.  vi.  67. 

78.  English  readers  may  be  referred  to  Browning's  '  Balaustion's 

Adventure '  for  a  translation  of  Euripides'  draraa, 
Alcesiis :  she,  wife  of  Admetus,  died  to  save  her  hus- 
band  from  death,  and  was  reclaimed  from  the  under- 
world  by  Heracles. 

79.  Seinen    ^^reunb,    i.e.    Pylades,    the    faithful    comrade    of 

Orestes,  who  aided  in  the  slaughter  of  Clytemnestra  and 
i^gisthus.      See  Goethe's  Iphigeyiie  in  Tauris,  etc.  etc. 

80.  pf^iloctetes,  son  of  Poeas,  joined    the  expedition  against 

Troy,  but  was  left  behind  in  Lemnos,  owing  to  a 
poisoned  wound  in  his  foot,  caused,  according  to  one 
legend,  by  a  serpent's  bite,  according  to  another,  by 
the  poisoned  arrows  of  Heracles,  which  he  had  in- 
herited,  and  one  of  which  he  accidentally  let  drop  on 
his  foot.  In  the  tenth  year  of  the  Trojan  War 
Ulysses  and  Diomedes  came  to  fetch  him  from  Lemnos, 
an  Oracle  having  declared  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken 
without  the  aid  of  the  arrows  of  Heracles.  See  Sophocles' 
play,  Philoctetes. 

83,  84.   Cf.  Hör.  Od.  iii.  3,  9-12. 

85.  Heracles  is  here  referred  to,  who  strove  with  Death  and 
rescued  Alcestis  ;  after  his  own  death  on  Mount  CEta 
he  was  raised  to  the  conclave  of  the  gods.  See  Hör. 
Od.  iv.  8,  29,  30. 

88.  gtütlHngspaar,  '  Castor  and  Pollux.'  Cf.  Macaulay's 
Battle  of  the  Lake  Regilliis — 

'  Safe  comes  the  ship  to  haven, 

Through  billows  and  through  gales, 
If  once  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 
Sit  shining  on  the  sails.' 

93.  bas  (Seftibe, 

'  Death's  hand  is  on  piain  and  meadow,  and  they  moum, ' 
95.   The  vivid  personifications  of  Greek  Polytheism,  of  which 
the  shadow,  i.e.  the  t  adition,  alone  is  left. 

99.  This  is  the  sentiment  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  Vicisti  Galilaee. 
Cf.  Goethe's  Braut  vo?i  Corinth — 

,Unb  ber  alten  <5ötter  bunt  ©eroimmcl 
ßat  i'ogleidj  bas  ftiUe  ^aus  geleert. 
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Line 

Unfidjtbar  toirb  €tncr  nur  im  I)immcl, 

Knb  ein  ^cilanb  wixb  am  Kreu3  ucret^rt.' 
102.   Sehne,  the  Greek  godcless  of  the  moon. 

109.  il^res  KÜnftlcrs,  '  of  her  Artificer,'  i.e.  God. 

1 10,  1 1 1.    *  As  the  clock's  motion  depends  upon  the  weights,so 

the  life  of  Nature  is  slavish  to  leaden  laws,  such  as  that 
of  gravitation '  (Sd^tPere). 
113.    '  In  the  new  birth  of  to-morrow.' 

120.  eigties  Sd^wehen,  *its  own  balancing. '  Cf.  Matthew 
Arnold,  In  Utriimqiie  Paratus — 

'  But  if  the  wild  unfather'd  mass  no  birth 

In  divine  seats  hath  known  ; 
In  the  blank  echoing  solitude  if  Earth, 
Rocking  her  obscure  body  to  and  fro, 
Ceases  not  from  all  time  to  heave  and  groan, 
Unfruitful  oft,  and,  at  her  happiest  throe, 

Forms,  what  she  forms,  alone. ' 

124.  bas  cntfccltc  VOoxi,  the  mere  name  or  title  of  divinities 
no  longer  believed  in  :  the  best  commentary  on  which  is 
the  spirit  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  especially  in  relation  to 
Roman  Mythology. 

126.  pittbus,  the  traditional  refuge  of  the  Nymphsand  Muses  ; 
cf.  Theocritus,  Idyll,  i.  67  ;  Virg.  Ed.  x.  ii. 


THE  PILGRIM. 

To  give  Space  for  waricC ring  is  it 
That  the  world  7i>as  made  so  zvide. 

Goethe,  translatcd  by  Carlyle. 

In  my  life's  spring-tide  I  roamed  away  from  home  and  its 
joys,  urged  by  a  fantasy,  an  inward  faith,  whose  mystic  word 
of  promise  drove  me  forth  upon  my  pilgrimage.  '■  Go !''  so  it 
seemed  to  say  ;  ^  the  world  is  all  bcfore  thee  ;  go,  tili  t hon  find 
the  golden  gai es,  wherethrough  passing  thy  mortal  part  shall  put 
on  immortality.''  Thus  wandered  I,  as  eve  and  morn  died  and 
were  renewed  ;  but  the  goal  of  my  endeavour  was  veiled  from 
me  still.  Mountain  and  torrent  barred  my  path ;  on  airy 
bridges  I  spanned  the  abyss,  and  heard  the  cataract  roar  below 
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nie.  Then  came  I  to  the  margin  of  a  stream  that  flowed  to  the 
East  :  I  leapt  into  its  waves,  which  bore  me  as  they  listed  to  an 
ocean,  vague,  illimitable  :  still  was  the  goal  beyond  my  vision  : 
Heaven's  vault  above  me,  but  no  land  arising  to  meet  it  :  we 
strive  and  attain  not  to  the  end — 

'  Arva  nee  Ausoniae,  semper  cedentia  retro.' 
Line 

lo.  ein  butiFIes  (Slaubcnsmort,  'a  dim  oracle  of  faith.' 

12.   nadi  bcm  2Iuf gang,  'eastward,' probably  in  a  metaphori- 

cal  sense. 

23,  24.   Stege  are  mountain  plank-bridges,   while  örücfc  are 

more  substantial  structures. 
27.   ^abcn,  'clue.' 

30.  [einer  tPellen  Spiel,  *its  frolic  wave.' 

31.  in  rueiter  £eere,  'with  its  utter  void.' 

36.    *  And  the  distant  is  never  attained.'     Cf. — 

'  All  experience  is  an  arch  wherethro* 
Gleams  that  untravell'd  world,  whose  raargin  fades 
For  ever  and  for  ever  when  I  move. ' 

Tennyson's  Ulysses. 


IDEALS. 

Art  thou  gone  irrevocably,  thou  golden  hour  of  youth  and 
fantasy,  fleeting  down  the  stream  of  time  to  the  infinite  ocean 
of  the  past  ?  With  the  days  of  youth  melt  away  its  dreams,  its 
sweet  faith  in  its  own  creations  :  all  that  was  once  so  fair  and 
godlike  falls  a  prey  to  harsh  reality.  As  Pygmalion's  longing 
gave  life  to  the  stone  he  carved,  so  my  desire  quickened  Nature  : 
she  was  dumb  and  insensate,  but  she  awoke :  tree,  rose,  and 
fount  echoed  back  my  cry.  The  narrow  confine  of  my  breast 
held  a  world  within,  and  travailed  to  give  it  birth  in  act  and 
Word,  in  form  and  sound.  Alas  that  what  seemed  so  vast  in 
the  germ  has  blossomed  forth  so  puny !  Youth  sprang  forth 
on  life's  way,  füll  of  dreams,  uncurbed  by  care  :  even  to  the 
faintest  star  in  heaven  I  was  fain  to  climb  :  nought  was  too 
high,  nought  too  far.  Love  and  Happiness,  Farne  and  Truth, 
accompanied  my  course,  as  the  Hours  fleet  before  the  car  of 
Aurora.      But  all  too  soon  they  tumed   treacherously  away : 
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liappiness  flitted  fiom  me  ;  Doubl  came,  dimming  the  rays  of 
Truth  ;  Farne  wreathed  ignoble  brows,  and  Love  left  me  all  too 
lightly.  The  path  grew  hard  and  solitary,  and  one  pallid  gleam 
of  Hope  alone  shone  at  my  side.  Of  all  that  tumultuous  Com- 
pany one  only  abides  with  me,  follows  me  even  to  the  dark 
abodes  —  Friendship,  early  won,  the  sharer  of  life's  burdens  ; 
and  Industry,  the  unwearied  soother  of  the  tempest  of  the  soul, 
ever  creating,  never  destioying.  She  builds  for  Eternity,  grain 
by  grain  ;  yet  cancels  minutes,  days,  and  years  from  the  debt 
man  owes  to  the  ages. 

Line 
2.  t^olbot ;  *  sweet '  is  perhaps  the  nearest  equivalent  here, 
but  the  Word  is  altogether  more  radiant  and  more 
intense.  It  is  a  favourite  epithet  in  German  poetry,  and 
the  following  instances  of  its  use  from  Goethe's  Faiisi, 
Part  I.,  may  partly  illustrate  its  meaning — 

,intt  l]oIbem  3rrcn  I]in3ufcfjtüctfcn.' 
Of  the  bard  roaming  over  the  strings  of  his  harp.  —  Vors.  1 77. 
,T>a  tucrbcn  ICtntcntäditc  I]oIb  unb  fdiön.' — L.  739. 
Wagner's  estimate  of  a  night  spcnt  over  his  books. 
,2)ic  f]oIbe  Hadirid^t  tönt.'— L.  415. 
Of  the  good  news  of  the  Easter  hymn. 
,Kchrc  nur  bcr  I]oIben  <£rbcnl'onne 
€ntfdiIoffen  beinen  Hücfcn  311.'— L.  355. 

Faust  to  the  sun,  just  before  he  is  about  to  drink 
the  poison. 

,(Ein  unbegrciflid?  l^olbcs  Seltnen 
Cricb  niidj,  burdj  XOalh  nnh  IDicfcn  f)tn3ugel]n/— LI.  422,  423. 

Of  his  longing  to  roam  through  the  country  on  Easter 
morning. 

,inidj  an  betnc  Seite  3U  fcfimiegcn 
Das  a>nr  ein  füffcs,  bolbcs  (Slücf.  — LI.  4181,  4182. 
Gretchen  of  the  happiness  of  ncstling  up  to  Faust" s  side. 
5.   ^lict^Cilbe  ;  cf.  Hadrian's  Hymn  to  his  Soul — 

'  Animula  vagula,  blandula  .   .    .   qune  nunc  abibis  in  loca?' 
7.   Dcrgcbcus,  ''tis  in  vain  I  implore  thee.' 
13.    *  All  gone  is  the  sweet  faith  in  the  beings  which  my  dream 
bore  to  me  ;  all  that  was  once  so  fair  and  so  divine  has 
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Line 

fallen  a  ])rey  to  cruel  reality.'     Cf.   Faust ^  Pari  L   11. 
1230-1234— 

,trcnn  aus  bcm  fdirecflidicn  (Setoüble 
€in  fü§  bcfanntcr  (Eon  mid^  30g, 
Ben  Hc)!  üon  finblidjem  ©cfüblc 
ITlit  Unflang  froher  ^cit  betrog.' 

18.  The  tale  of  Pygmalion  and  his  statue  bride  is  fully  told  in 
Ovid,  Met.  x.  243-297. 

22.   3w9ßl^^^uft,  'youth's  delight.' 

•25-30.  The  lines  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  appeared  to  his 
poetic  imagination  as  though  Nature  had  caught  the 
warmth  of  his  love  for  her,  and  had  begun  herseif  to 
live  with  human  feelings  and  to  find  a  voice. 

31.  'The  inanimate  itself  thrilled  with  feeling  responsive  to  the 
music  of  my  life,'  i.e.  as  though  the  poet's  life  sounded 
melodiously,  and  inanimate  nature,  quickened  thereby, 
gave  it  out  as  an  echo. 

33.  '  A  universe  was  in  travail  and  strained  my  all  too  narrow 
bosom  with  its  tremendous  birth-throes,  struggling  to 
make  its  way  into  life,  and  to  express  itself  in  deed  and 
Word,  in  shape  and  sound. '  The  universe  is  the  poet's 
inner  world  of  imagination. 

45.  bicidjftc  Sterne,  the  palest  and  therefore  the  most  distant. 

Cf.  Shelley,  Prometheus^  Act  IIL  Scene  iv.  last  lines — 

'  The  lof liest  star  of  unascended  heaven, 
Pinnacled  dim  in  the  intense  inane. ' 

46.  ber  (Entmürfe  ^^lug,  *the  wings  of  his  intents.' 

52.  Die  luftige  Begleitung,  'the  airytrain.'  Schiller  is  e\'i- 
dently  thinking  of  the  procession  of  Hours  around  the 
car  of  Aurora  in  Guido  Reni's  famous  picture  in  the 
Rospigliosi  Palace  at  Rome. 

57-59.    Cf.  Mr.  Amold's  Thyrsis — 

'  And  long  the  way  appears,  which  seemed  so  short 
To  the  less  practis'd  eye  of  sanguine  youth, 
And  high  the  mountain  tops,  in  cloudy  air, 

The  mountain  tops  where  is  the  throne  of  Truth.' 

66.   gctneinen,  'ignoble.' 

70.   bem  rauI^Cll  Steg,  the  road  (Xücg)  on  which  life's  chariot 
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could  at   first  be  driven  has  now  become  a  ,5te9,'  '  a 
rough  mountain  path. ' 

T^.    '  Of  all  that  tumultuous  Company.' 

83.  Scfdjäftigung,  *  occupation,'  the  being  constantly  and 
wisely  employed.  Schiller's  own  life  is  a  notable 
example  of  the  truth  of  this  stanza.  Ile  says,  in  writ- 
ing  to  Körner,  '  It  is  industry  which  gives  its  unique 
value  to  life;'  and  also,  'The  main  thing  is  industry, 
for  it  not  only  affords  the  nieans  of  living,  but  gives  life 
its  only  true  value.' — Düntzer,  Life  of  Schiller^  Book  x. 
c.  3. 

85-88.  Schiller  says  in  his  Antrittsrede  über  Universalge- 
schichte:  'All  the  foregoing  centuries  have  unceasingly 
laboured  to  produce  our  now  living  Century.  Ours  are 
the  treasures  which  industry  and  genius,  reason  and  ex- 
perience,  have  amassed  throughout  the  long  age  of  the 
World.'  He  says  also,  in  a  letter  to  Humboldt  :  'The 
poem  is  a  faithful  picture  of  man's  life  ;  it  was  my  aim 
to  leave  the  reader  with  this  feeling  of  peaceful  limita- 
tion'  ((Einfdjränhnig).  We  may  perhaps  translate  ; 
'  Who  adds  only  grain  by  grain  to  the  structure  of 
eternity,  but  wipes  out  minutes,  days,  years  from  the 
heavy  debt  of  our  lives.'  Life  is  a  debt,  a  usufruct.  (Cf. 
Lucretius,  iii.  971,  '  Vitaqiie  mancipio  Jiiilli  datip\ 
Omnibus  tisu.^)  Every  moment  that  is  well  employed  is 
so  much  of  the  debt  cancelled,  though  it  be  but  an 
infinitesimal  contribution  to  the  fabric  of  eternity — viz. 
the  progress  of  humanity.  We  may  observe  that  this 
feeling  of  content  in  limitation  is  Faust's  stumbling- 
block  ;  he  cannot  attain  unto  it. 
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How  Sharp  the  silver  spear-Iieads  charge, 
When  Alp  m^ets  heaven  in  snow  / 

Browning. 

'TwiXT  life  and  death,  high  over  the  abyss,  is  poised  a  dizzy 
bridge :  beware  the  giants  that  bar  the  path  threateningly : 
beware  the  avalanche,  and  pass  on,  in  silent  fear.      No  mortal 
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band  it  was  that  curved  that  bridge  above  the  chasm  of  terror  : 
far  below,  the  torrent  raves  in  foam,  but  cannot  reach  nor  ruin 
it.  And  lo  !  a  dark  portal  opens,  bke  the  gate  of  hell  :  but 
beyond,  a  landscape  laughs  with  the  mingled  charm  of  spring 
and  autumn — happy  who  wins  his  way  to  that  valley  of  the 
blest !  Four  torrents  from  one  hidden  fount  here  part  for  ever, 
flowing  to  north  and  south,  to  dawn  and  sunset  :  twin  peaks 
are  pinnacled  in  the  blue,  high  above  the  world,  and  on  them 
tread  a  mystic  measure  in  their  cloud-veils  the  daughters  of 
the  firmament,  with  none  to  witness  their  solitary  dance  : 

'  In  height  and  cold,  the  splendour  of  the  hills,' 

sits  their  Eternal  Queen,  browbound  with  diamcmds,  mystic, 
wonderful  :  the  gleaming  arrows  of  the  sun  may  tinge  her  with 
golden  light,  but  may  never  melt  the  icy  bands  of  her  chill 
eternity. 

The  scene  here  described  is  that  of  the  St.  Gotthard  Pass ; 
Schiller  had  not  himself  seen  it,  but  obtained  his  knowledge 
of  it  partly  from  books  and  partly  from  Goethe's  report  of  the 
scenery  round  Lucerne. 

The  reader  should  refer  to  the  end  of  the  Second  Scene  of 
the  Fifth  Act  of  Wilhelm  Teil,  as  finely  illustrative  of  this  poem. 

Line 
3.   bte  Hicfcu ;  the  giants  appear  to  be  a  personification  of 
the  huge  mountains  which  seem  to  bar  the  pass. 

5.    £örDtn,  more  usually  written  £arDtne,  'the  avalanche.' 

7.  Brücfe ;  the  ,CeufcIsbrü(f e'  which  here  spans  the  Reuss. 
Cf.    generally    Longfellow's  Excelsior  and    The  Golden 
Legend,  Scene  v. 
19.  The  Reuss,  Rhine,  Tessin,  and  Rhone. 
23.   vo'xt,  *  when  once,'  here  used  oi  time. 

bte  HTuttcr,  the  hidden  spring ;  see  1.  20. 

28.  Cf.  Milton's  Conius — 

'  Gay  creatures  of  the  dement 
That  .   .   .    play  i'  the  plighted  clouds. ' 

29.  \iz\\  cinfamcn  Het{|n,  'their  solitary  dance.' 

31.   bte  KötitgtTt,  *  the  ice-queen,' finely  personified  in  Byron 's 
Manfred  as  the  Witch  of  the  Alps. 
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He  saw  thrd  life  and  death,  thrd  good  a?id  ill. 

He  saxv  thrd  his  oiun  soul. 
The  marvel  of  the  everlasting  will, 

An  open  scroti, 
Before  hini  lay. 

Tennyson,    The  Poet. 

Be  the  feast  gladdened  by  the  poet's  song  !  In  his  breast,  as 
in  a  mirror,  is  all  the  world  reflected — its  past,  its  present,  its 
future  :  he  can  *  pour  heaven  into  the-shut  house  of  life  ; '  and 
even  as  Hephsestus  wrought  on  Achilles'  shield  the  semblance 
of  heaven,  earth,  and  ocean,  so  can  the  poet  shape  in  a  moment 
the  infinity  of  created  things.  He  hath  seen  earth's  Four  Ages, 
and  he  shows  them  to  the  fifth.  P'irst  came  old  Saturn's  Age, 
the  reign  of  pastoral  peace  ;  and  then  the  Age  of  Strife  and  Toil, 
when  man  strove  with  monsters,  and  the  battle  rang  round 
Troy.  Then  rose  the  Age  of  Beauty  and  of  Art,  of  Gods  and 
Muses.  Yet  they  too  passed  away,  deposed  by  the  new  King 
with  His  crown  of  thorns,  and  men  gave  over  joy  for  thought. 
The  young  world  was  gone,  with  its  charm  ;  and  monk  and 
nun  turned  to  penance  and  to  prayer.  Yet  one  altar  burns 
changeless  amid  all  changes — the  shrine  of  love  worshipped  by 
poesy  :  the  maiden  and  the  bard,  the  powers  of  love  and  song, 
can  give  back  to  the  gray  earth  her  youth  again. 

For  the  introduction  of  the  old  singer,  we  may  compare  the 
prelude  to  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

Line 

4.  *  He  adds  the  crowning  joy  {i.e.  that  of  song)  to  what  is 

good  '  {i.e.  the  banquet  itself). 

5,  6.   Cf.  Odyssey,  ix.  2-1 1  ;  and  Iliad,  i.  603,  604. 

12.  ber    Dinge    gcl^cimftc    Saat,    'the  most    secret   origin  of 

things.'     Cf.  Die  Tlicihmg  der  Erde,  11.  21-24,      ^^  is 
the  Virgilian 

'  Novit  namquc  omnia  vates 
Quae  sint,  quce  fuerint,  qute  mox  Ventura  trahantur. ' 

13,  14.   Life  is  compared  to  a  folded  fabric,  creased,  and  with 

the  pattern  invisible  ;  the  poet  unfolds  it  in  his  song, 
and  displays  it  in  its  truest  splendour. 
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Line 

1 5.  ^mn  (Eempcl,  '  so  as  to  make  it  a  shrine.' 

19.   The  reference  is  to  Homer,  //?W,  xviii.  478-489.     A  beau- 

tiful  model  of  the  shield  referred  to  may  be  seen  in  the 

Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge. 
23,24.   We  may  compare /^rZ7/j/', 'Vorspiel,' 11.  102-125.     *Thus 

he  stamps  an  impress  of  the  infinite  whole  on  the  fleeting, 

receding  sound  of  the  moment.'     Cf.  also  the  lines  in 

the  Prologue  to  PVa//enstezn,  37,  38 — 

,Unb  wie  bet  Klang  ocrballct  in  bcm  (Dbr, 
Dertaufdjt  bes  21ugenblicfs  gefdjroinbc  Srfjöpfung. 

25.    Cf.  Bacon's  maxim,  '  Antiquitas  saeculi,  Juventus  mundi.' 

30.  *  And  makes  them  pass  before  the  eyes  of  the  fifth. ' 

31.  fd^Iidjt,  'plainly.'    Cf.  the  line  in  Hans  Sachsens  poäische 

Sendung'' — 

,3"  allem  Ding  feyn  fdilictt  unb  fdiledit.' 

36.  These  are  the  *  Satumia  regna, '  to  whose  retum  Virgil  looked 
forward  in  his  Fourth  Eclogue  ('  Pollio '),  when  *omnis 
feret  omnia  tellus.' 

41.  Sfamanbers  ^^clb.  Scamander  was  one  of  the  rivers 
which  flowed  through  the  piain  of  Troy. 

49.  For  the  general  sentiment  compare  Die  Götter   Griechen- 

lands. 

50.  English  readers   will  recall  Dore's  striking  picture,   '  The 

Triumph  of  Christ.' 

54.    *  And  man  searched  musingly  the  depths  of  his  heart. ' 
66.   ininnc ;  see  note  on  Reiterlied,  1.  30. 


BOOT  AND  SADDLE  ; 
OR,  The  Trooper's  Song. 

A  saldier  s  a  man, 
A  lifes  but  a  span. 

Othello. 

Up,  comrades,  up,  and  to  horse  !  liere  there  is  nought  but  slave 
and  tyrant,  fraud  and  oppression  :  he  alone  is  free  who  rides 
boldly  to  confront  death  :   up  and  away  !     Fling  far  the  wasting 
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cares  of  life  :  death  comes  to-morrow  if  he  spares  to-day ;  and, 
if  he  come  to-morrow,  still  to-day  is  left,  to  drain  life's  cup  to 
the  lees.  To  us  comes  fortune  lightly,  if  she  come  at  all  :  let 
the  abject  seek  treasure  with  toll ! 

'  Damned  to  the  mines,  an  equal  fate  betides 
The  slave  that  digs  it,  and  the  slave  that  hides  ; ' 

he  digs  but  his  own  grave.  But  the  bold  rider  rides  where  he 
will,  snatches  the  bride  from  the  bridal  feast — the  fair  to  the 
brave  !  Though  woman  weep  and  pine,  the  soldier  must  ride 
on  :  nor  he  nor  his  love  can  abide  ;  spurred  on  by  Fate,  he  is 
restless  to  roam.  Up,  then,  my  comrades,  to  horse  and  to 
battle  !  youth  and  the  years  are  but  a  foaming  flood  :  stake  life 
itself  if  ye  would  win  life's  truest  joy  ! 

This  spirited  bailad  was  inserted  by  Schiller  in  his  Camp  of 
Wallenstehi. 

Line 
4.  tüirb  gciDOgctl,  'isweighed, '  i.e.  estimated  at  its  true  value. 

9,  10.   Q,{.  Spaziergajig,  II.    150-160,   for  the  same  sentiment 
more  fuUy  expressed. 

16.    '  If  it  (viz.  the  blow  of  fate)  does  not  reach  him  to-day,  it 
will  to-morrow.' 

18.   Cf.  Macbeth,  ii.  3 — 

'  The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of. ' 

29.  Cf.    the  Soldatenlied  in  Faust,   11.    531-549,   which   gives, 

as  this,  the  idea  of  storming  through   life  and  snatching 
at  its  pleasures. 

30.  UTintlC ;  the  old  term  of  German  chivalry  for  the  passion 

of  love  ;    familiär   to  us   in    the    term    Minnesinger   or 
troubadour. 
30-36.   With    the    whole    sentiment    of    this    stanza    compare 
Edmond's  song  in  Rokehy,  Canto  iii. — 
'  A  weary  lot  is  thine,  fair  maid.' 

36.  *  In  no  place  leaves  he  a  home  of  rest,'  i.e.  he  has  none  to 

leave. 

37.  38.   The  past  participles,  (jC3äUTnt,  gelüftet,  must  be  trans- 

lated  as  imperatives.      See  Eve's  Gratnmar,  p.  236. 

38.  '  Raise  your  heart  aloft  and  buoyant  in  the  battle.' 
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Line 

41,    Cf.  the  vcrse  of  Montrose — 

'  He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much, 
Or  his  deserts  are  small, 
Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch, 
To  win  or  lose  it  all.' 


THE  DIRGE  OF  NADOWESSIER. 

Vixi,  et  quem  dederat  cursum  fortuna,  feregi. 
Et  nunc  magna  inei  sub  terras  ibit  imago. 

ViRGIL. 

Look  we  cur  last  upon  the  chieftain,  lifelike  yet  lifeless,  sitting 
here.  Nerveless  now  is  the  right  hand  once  so  strong,  and  the 
breathless  lips  shall  know  the  peace-pipe  no  more.  Swift  as 
the  roe,  keen-eyed  as  the  falcon  was  he  :  but  the  bow  is  unbent, 
and  his  arm  is  stark  and  stiff :  well  may  he  fare  in  the  happy 
hunting-grounds  !  well  may  he  feast  with  spirits  in  the  Great 
Spirit's  hall  !  We  come  to  praise  and  bury  him,  and  to  peal 
the  death-song,  and  lay  our  last  gifts  at  his  side.  Yea,  bring 
the  war-axe  that  he  loved,  for  he  loves  it  still  :  set  bear-meat 
beside  him,  for  long  is  the  way  to  the  other  world  :  put  in  his 
hand  the  scalping-knife  and  the  war-paint :  let  him  flash  as  a 
meteor,  red  and  terrible,  into  the  Land  of  Souls. 

This  poem  was  held  by  Goethe  as  one  of  Schiller's  best  of 
this  kind  ;  he  specially  commended  its  ,ccbtcn  rcaIiftifdj=buTnor= 
tfttfdjcTt  d^araftcr.' 

The  idea  of  the  poem  is  taken  from  Carver's  Travels  in 
North  America  in  1766-68.  (See  Bulwer  Lytton's  Translation 
and  Düntzer  in  loco.)  We  may  compare  Longfellow's  Burial 
of  the  MtJitiisink. 

Line 
3.   2ItlftaTtb,  'mien.' 

7.   3UTn  großen  (Seifte,  'in  honour  of  the  Great  Spirit,'  the 
Deity  of  savage  worship. 

9.   falfenl|elle.       We    are    reminded    of    '  Hawkeye '    in     F. 

Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 
15,   16.    Cf.  Song  of  Soloinon  \\,  17. 
32.   This  line,  seemingly  a  bathos,  is  really  true  to  the  simpli- 
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Line 

city  of  the  savage  mind.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
to  a  savage,  as  to  ihe  ancients,  the  circumstances  of 
burial  and  the  actual  grave  were  invested  with  peculiar 
sanctity. 

37.  This  burial,  with  a  dead  chieftaiiv,  of  his  weapons  of  war, 
is  common,  we  believe,  to  all  savage  tribes.  A  more 
recent  instance  is  the  modern  Greek  bailad,  The 
Brigand^s  Grave — 

'  And  you  shall  make  a  grave  for  mc, 
And  make  it  deep  and  wide  ; 
That  I  niay  turn  about  and  dream, 
With  my  old  gun  by  my  side. ' 

Lang'S  Ballads  and  Lyrics  of  Old 
F}'afice,  p.  78. 


THE  FEAST  OF  VICTORY. 

The  face  that  launched  a  thousand  ships 
And  burned  the  topless  toivers  of  Ilium. 

Marlowe. 

Troy  town  has  fallen  :  '  Homeward  to  Hellas  !'  is  the  joyous 
Victors'  cry :  but  the  captive's  wail  is  bleut  therewith  :  '  Alas 
for  hearth  and  home  destroyed,  for  the  shores  we  loved  so  well ! 
happy  are  the  dead  whom  none  can  tear  from  their  Trojan 
home  !'  Hark  !  how  Calchas  the  Seer  gives  thanks  to  Pallas, 
to  Poseidon,  and  to  Zeus,  who  gave  the  long-fought-for  victory  to 
Greece  at  the  last :  lo  !  where  Agamemnon  numbers  his  shattered 
host,  sad,  even  in  victory's  hour,  to  see  how  few  shall  part 
where  so  many  came  in  high  hope  !  '  to  the  land  whereunto  they 
desired  to  return,  thither  shall  they  not  return,'  And  for  those 
who  do  return  there  is  danger  lurking  by  their  very  hearth — 
the  disloyal  wife,  the  adulterer's  steel  :  wisely  spake  Ulysses 
the  warning  of  Pallas —  Tnist  not  the  faith  of  woman  !  Look 
where  Menelaus  clasps  again  his  fair  wife  Helen,  won  back 
again  from  the  wreck  of  Troy,  on  which  has  come  the  tarrying 
vengeance  for  Paris'  lust  and  crime  :  listen  while  the  younger 
Ajax  scoffs  at  the  careless  gods,  and  thanks  only  the  chance  of 
war,  that  slays  the  hero  and  spares  the  knave,  and  gives  at 
random  her  gift  of  life.  Where  is  the  ekler  Ajax,  the  saviour 
of  the  Grecian  ships  when  the  Trojans  flung  the  brands  upon 
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them?  Dead,  and  by  his  own  band  —  God  rest  bis  soul,  that 
would  brook  no  defeat. 

Tben  lises  Neoptolemus,  the  goblet  for  bbation  in  bis  band — 
*  Tbis  ofifering  unto  Acbilles'  sbade  !  Acbilles,  my  sire,  wbo 
won  tbe  twofold  boon  of  P'ame  and  Deatb  ;  tbe  dead  alone  are 
immortal.' 

*  Ye  praise  our  own  beroes,'  cried  Diomedes,  son  of  Tydeus  ; 
'  mine  be  it  to  praise  Hector,  the  noblest  of  our  foes  !  tbe 
conquered  and  the  dead,  in  a  noble  cause,  bave  won  tbe  fairest 
goab' 

Tben  aged  Nestor  rose,  and  proflfered  the  bowl  to  weeping 
Hecuba,  tbe  captive  queen  :  *  Take  comfort,  O  queen,  the  com- 
fort  of  tbe  gods — wine  that  maketh  glad  and  drowneth  sorrow. ' 

Last  rose  Cassandra  the  prophetess,  and  gazed  once  raore 
from  the  lofty  deck  upon  the  smoke  that  rose  from  devastated 
Troy.  '  So  perisb  the  great,  bke  to  a  smoke  that  vanisbeth  : 
only  tbe  gods  are  changeless.  Nor  steed  nor  ship  can  bear 
mortal  man  away  from  care  :  let  us  Hve  to-day  ;  to-morrow  our 
place  knoweth  us  no  more.' 

For  the  general  subject  we  may  refer  to  Virgil,  ^n,  ii., 
Euripides'  two  plays  Hecuba  and  the  Troades,  and  ^-Eschylus' 
Agamemnon. 

Line 
I.   ^cftc,   the   fortress  or  citadel  of  Troy,    commonly  called 
Pergama.      '  Ilium  et  arces  Pergameae,'  ^n.  iii.  109, 

HO. 

5.   I^ol^ert,  either  from  their  many  banks  of  oars,  or  more  prob- 
ably  from  the  beight  of  the  bow  and  the  stem. 

7.   begriffen  auf,  'in  act  to  sail  merrily.' 
16.   Cf.  ^n.  iii.  65  ;  xi,  35. 

26.   Calcbas,  the  (nparbiiavTi.%  or  army-propbet  of  the  Greeks. 
28.   In  Homeric  times  tbe  ocean  was  regarded  as  a  blue  river 
engirdling  the  world. 

37.  2ttreus'  Sol^tt,  'Agamemnon,'  tbe  eldest  son  or  grandson 

of  Atreus,  whose  brotber  Menelaus  bad  wedded  Helen, 
whom  in  turn  Paris  bad  carried  off  and  thus  caused  the 
war. 

38.  Pölfcr,  'nations,'  not  'people,'  i.e.  the  several  tribes  which 

bad  followed  bim  to  Troy. 
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Line 

40.  Sfamanbcrs  ;  see  note  on  1.  41  of  '  The  Four  Ages  of  the 
World.' 

43,  44.  The  thought  is  familiär  to  us  from  Campbell's  Hohcn- 
linden — 

'  Few,  few  shall  part  where  many  meet, 
The  snow  shall  be  their  winding-sheet. ' 

51,  52.  The  allusion  is  to  Agamemnon's  own  fate,  who  was 
slain  on  his  return  by  his  wife  Clytemnestra  and  her 
paramour  ^Egisthus. 

54.   rerfet^It,  '  spared  ' ;  the  Greek  *  TJfxaprev.' 

56.    Cf.  /Esch.   Aga77ietnnon,  11.  606-612,    for  a  description  of 

the  faithful  wife. 
60.   bie  ^rge,  'thewanton.' 

62.  2itrib,  Menelaus  ;  see  1.  37.  2ttrib,  i.e.  Atrides,  the 
Greek  patronymic  form,  meaning  '  son  of  Atreus.' 

68.  Kronibeu,  the  son  of  Kronos,  Zeus,  who  deposed  him  from 
the  throne  of  heaven. 

71.  Cf.   /Esch.  Ag.  60,  61,   and  also  353-359;    see  also    The 

Cranes  of  Ihyctis. 

72.  Cf.  //.  xix.  223,  and  viii.  69-72  ;  yEsch.  Persa^  348. 

74.  Ajax,  the  son  of  Oileus — 'Oa^  younger  Xys.y. ;  not  to  be  con- 
founded  with  Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon,  for  whom  see 
11.  87-96.  The  speech  is  specially  suited  to  his 
character,  which  was  one  of  rash  impiety  :  he  was  slain 
by  Poseidon  for  defying  the  lightning  of  the  gods. 

78.  Btlltcjfeit,  'reasonableness,'  or  '  equity  of  choice.' 

79.  patroflus,   the  best-loved  comrade  of  Achilles,    slain  by 

Hector  and  Apollo  ;  see  //.  xvi.  783-867. 

80.  (Et^crfitcs,  the  niocker  and  buffoon  m  the  Grecian  camp  ; 

see    //.    ii.    212-269,    ^i^<i    Shakespeare's    Troilus  and 
Cressida,  passi7n. 

86,  '  Be  thou  held  evermore  in  memoiy.  * 

87.  3tubcr ;   the  reference  is  to  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon,  callcd 

'  brother  '  as  bearing  the  same  name  as  the  Speaker.  Ile 
was  the  son  of  Telamon,  King  of  Salamis.  After  per- 
forming  prodigies  of  valour  on  the  Grecian  side,  parti- 
cularly  on  the  occasion  when  Hector  and  the  Trojans 
attempted  to  burn  the  Grecian  fleet,  he  laid  claim  to  the 
L 
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Line 

arms  of  Acliilles  after  the  death  of  the  latter.  They 
were,  however,  awarded  to  Ulysses.  Maddened  by  his 
disappointment,  he  feil  into  a  frenzy  and  slew  the  cattle 
of  the  Grecian  camp,  under  the  Impression  that  he  was 
slaying  Agamemnon,  Mcnelaus,  and  Ulysses.  On  re- 
covering  his  senses  and  finding  himself  foiled  and  dis- 
graced,  he  feil  upon  his  sword.  The  classical  reader 
may  be  referred  to  Odyssey^  xi.  543-565,  and  to 
Sophocles'  Ajax. 

91.   DicIgciPanbtcn,  the  Greek  TroXirrpoTros,  the  Standing  epithet 
of  Ulysses,  =  the  man  of  many  tums  or  devices. 

94.   entrafft,  '  snatched  from  life. ' 

97-   <£r3eugcr,    i.e.    Achilles,    father    of  Neoptolemus,    more 
familiär  to  us  as  Pyrrhus,  ^.^.  in  Hamlet,  Aci  IL  Scene  iL 

102.   'boAi,  '  after  all.'     For  the  sentiment  we  may  compare 

'  Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 
(That  last  infirmfty  of  noble  minds) 
To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days.' 

108.  Cf.  Die  Götter  Griechenlands,  11.  127,  128. 

109.  IDeun,  'though.' 

III.   So,  'yet.' 

115.    *  Greater  honour  may  crown  the  victor,  but  a  fairer  aim 
honours  the  man  who  .   .   .' 

118.   £)Ort,  '  place  of  refuge.' 

121.  ber  alte  ^cd^cr;  cf.  Goethe's  Kötiig  in  Thtde,  1.  17 — 

,Dort  ftanb  bcr  alte  gedjer/ 

122.  Cf.  //.  i.  252 — '  ytierd  he  TpiTaroKriv  ävaacreu.' 

124.   ^cfuba,  the  widow  of  King  Priam,  carried  off  captive  by 
the  Greeks,  after  the  death  of  her  husband  at  the  band 
of  Pyrrhus  ;    see  Euripides'  Heciiba,   and  Hamlet,  Act 
IL  Scene  ii. 
133.    niobc;  see  note  on  1.  26  in  Die  Götter  Griechenlands. 
135.   Cf.  Das  Eleusische  Fest,  1.  25 — 

,Kcine  5™"^*  ^^^  füBcn  Jtcbren 
Cäbt  3um  reinen  XXKaby  fte  ein.' 

And  also  .F!schylus,  Stipplices,  930 — 'ex  Kpidwv  fxidv.' 
145.   it^rcm  (Sott,  'Apollo,'  who,  falling  in  love  with  Cassandra 
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(btC  Sct^erill),  endowed  her  with  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
but  angered  at  her  rejection  of  his  suit,  caused  her  to 
be  disbelieved.     See  Tennyson's  CEnone  ;  Virgil,  Ain. 
ii.  246,  247. 
148.   Cf.  iEsch.  Agam.  1.  791  — 

'  Kairvip  8'  äXovaa  vuv  er'  evarjfMos  Tf6Xis.' 

154.  Cf.  Hör.  0(1  iü.  I,  38-40 — 

'  Nequc 
Decedit  aerata  trirenii,  et 
Post  equitem  sedet  atra  Cura. ' 

We  may  compare  the  beautiful  scene  between  Faust  and 
Care  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Part  of  Faxest^  especially 
the  lines — 

,2luf  'ifiw  pfabcn,  nuf  bcr  lüellc, 

(£ix>icj  nngftlidicr  ©cfcllc.' 

155.  The  ,cs'    refers  to  the  next  line  — '  To-morrow  we  may 

no  longer  enjoy  life '  (lebcu).  The  sentiment,  though 
familiär,  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  gloomy  char- 
acter  of  Cassandra. 


THE  COMPLAINT  OF  CERES. 

When  .   .    .    I  saw  the  spring 
.    .   .    Covie  forth  her  zvork  of  gladness  to  contrive  .    .   . 
/  turnedfrom  all  she  brought  to  those  she  could  fiot  bring. 

Byron. 

The  wide  world  smiles  with  the  renewal  of  spring  :  in  the  blue 
waters  of  unfrozen  streams  is  reflected  the  cloudless  sky  :  soft 
is  the  beat  of  Zephyr's  wings,  and  every  bush  is  melodious  with 
carolling  birds  :  from  a  mountain  thicket  speaks  an  Oread  to 
weeping  Ceres  :  '  Behold  thy  flowers  return,  but  thy  child  Perse- 
phone  returneth  not.'  And  Ceres  saith,  *  Alas  !  no  rayof  sun, 
no  searching  glance,  can  reveal  to  me  the  loved  and  lost.  Per- 
chance hath  Pluto  borne  her  away  to  the  Stygian  shades  :  thither 
go  many  feet,  thence  none  return.  Yct  happy  are  mortal 
mothers  who  can  join  their  lost  children  there-  - 

"  Me  only  cruel  imraortality 
Consumes," 
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forlom  in  halls  of  heaven,  and  sundered  from  my  child.  Could 
I  but  go,  a  gliding  shadow,  where  she  sits  a  desolate  queen 
among  the  dead,  longing  for  her  mother's  face  !  But  vain  the 
wish,  and  vain  my  tears  :  the  kingdoms  of  Day  and  of  Night 
are  sundered  for  ever  :  who  shall  bid  the  dawn  illumine  hell, 
or  the  rainbow,  symbol  of  hope,  arch  the  world  of  shadows  ? 
Ls  there  no  link,  not  one,  between  the  living  and  the  dead, 
between  the  mother  and  her  child  ? 

*  Behold,  the  mighty  powers  have  granted  that  one  solace,  one 
communion,  shall  remain.  In  autumn's  dying  hours  I  strew 
the  seeds  that  shall  live  because  they  die — strew  them  in  the 
earth  that  hides  my  child  from  me,  strew  them  in  signs  of  love 
and  sorrow.  And  when  the  spring  is  bom  anew,  those  germs 
return  with  life  from  below  :  they  bud  and  break  forth,  rooted 
in  the  under-world,  flowering  in  the  light  of  day  :  and  in  their 
growth  my  listening  spirit  hears  the  greeting  of  Persephone, 
and  her  whispered  words.  Henceforth,  ye  flowers,  be  ye  the 
Symbols,  as  ye  blossom  and  fade,  that,  like  joy,  grief  too  hath 
an  end.' 

We  extract  the  following  brilliant  exposition  of  the  purport 
of  tliis  poem  from  Bulwer  Lytton's  preface  to  his  translation 
of  it : — '  This  is  one  of  the  very  few  mythological  fables  of 
Greece  which  can  be  safely  interpreted  into  an  allegory.  Pro- 
serpine  denotes  the  seed-corn  one-third  of  the  year  below  the 
earth ;  two-thirds  (that  is,  dating  from  the  appearance  of  the 
ear)  above  it,  Schiller  has  treated  this  story  with  admirable 
and  artistic  beauty  ;  and,  by  an  alteration  in  its  symbolical  char- 
acter,  has  preserved  the  pathos  of  the  extemal  narrative,  and 
heightened  the  beauty  of  the  interior  meaning  ;  associating  the 
productive  principle  of  the  earth  with  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  Proserpine  here  is  not  the  symbol  of  the  buried  seed, 
but  the  buried  seed  is  the  symbol  of  her,  that  is,  of  the  Dead.' 

Line 

I.  The  tone  of  this  first  stanza  appears  to  be  borrowed  from 
the  Fourth  Ode  of  Horace's  Od.  Book  i.,  but  with  an 
added  feeling  of  sadness. 

6.  ^CUS,  '  the  high  god  of  heaven  '  is  here  put  for  the  blue  sky. 

7.  geptiyrs  ^lügcl. 

'  It  ver  et  Venus  et  veris  praenuntius  ante 
Pennatus  graditur  Zephyrus.' 

LUCRETIUS,  V.  737,  738. 
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Line 

10.  0reabc.     See  Die  Götte)'  Griechenlands^  note  on  1.  21. 

11,  12.   These  are  the  words  of  the  Oread  addressed  to  Ceres, 

who  replies  in  the  next  stanza. 
15.   Citan,  *  the  sun-god,'  the  '  Titania  astra';  cf.  Virgil,  ALn. 
vi.  725.      Readers  of  English  poetry  may  remember  it 
as  the  title  of  Hyperion  in  Keats'  poem  of  that  name. 

20-24.   See  Die  Götter  Griechenlands,  11.  29,  30,  note. 

23.  0rFu5.  The  infernal  regions  were  viewed  by  the  ancients 
as  surrounded  by  nine  circles  of  the  Styx,  and  by  other 
streams,  Phlegethon,  Cocytus,  Acheron,  etc.  Orcus  is 
a  general  term  for  the  lower  world. 

27.  Kat^TT ;  '  Charon's  boat,'  whereby  the  souls  of  the  departed 
were  ferried  across  the  Styx.      Cf.  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  502, 

503— 

'  Nee  portitor  Orci 
Amplius  objectam  passus  transire  paludem. ' 

See  also  Dante,  In/ej-jto,  Canto  iii. 

29.  fcP^cn  2(119',    *  the   eyes   of  the    gods    which    have  every 

blessedness   except   that  of   death ' ;    for   the    sentiment 
cf.  Juvenal,  Sat.  x,  358 — 

'  Qui  spatium  vitae  extremum  inter  munera  ponat 
Naturae, ' 

Rendered  by  Dryden — 

'  And  count  it  Nature's  privilcgc  to  die.' 

See  also  Tennyson's  Tithomis,  passim. 

30.  bas  nädjtlidjc  (Scfilb,  *the  region  of  night." 

34.    Cf.  Virg.  ^n.  vi.  128,  129 — 

'  Sed  revocare  g^adum  superasque  evadere  ad  auras, 
Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est.' 

It  would  be  well  to  refer  to  the  whole  passage. 

37.    P^n'rt^a.      See  Die  Götter  Griechenlands,  note  on  11.  33-35. 

44.  par3CU,  *the  Parcoe  '  or  'Destinies,'  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and 
Atropos.  A  fine  picture  of  them,  with  the  distaff  and 
thread  of  human  destiny,  and  the  shears  to  sunder  it,  is 
ascribed  to  Michael  Angelo  ;  it  is  now  in  the  Pitti  Palace 
at  Florence. 

49.  bcm  fttiftcrn  (Satten,  '  the  gloomy  Dis  ' ;  cf.  Milton,  Para- 
dise  Lost,  iv. 
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Line 
57.    '  Till  her  joy  bewrays  her,'  i.e.  the  mother. 

64.  5d^Iu§  bcs  ^CUS ;  the  decree  according  to  the  terms  of 
which  Zeus  ruled  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  but  had  no 
power  to  interfere  with  the  Vorld  of  the  dead. 

66.   beglücftcs,  'crowned  with  the  bliss  of  heaven.' 

69-72.  These  are  mentioned  as  impossibilities,  but  there  is 
perhaps  a  reference  to  a  threat  of  the  sun-god — Odyssey, 
xii.  383 — that,  unless  Zeus  grant  his  wish,  he  will  leave 
heaven  and  earth,  and  dawn  in  hell  instead. 

75.    *  To  show  that  the  parted  still  love  one  another.' 

80.    aufgctl]an,  lit.  '  open,'  i.e.  'open  to  be  made,'  'possible.' 

89.  bas  t|ödj[tc  t^hzw.,  '  the  best  or  most  essential  form  of  life.' 

90.  DertutriTtUS,  an  ancient  Latin  god  of  seasons  and  develop- 

ment ;  the  word  itself  is  an  old  form  of  the  participle 
{Vef'tomefios),  and  means  *  the  changer,'  '  he  of  many 
phases.'  His  special  function  was  to  tum  flower  to 
fruit ;  hence  the  legend  of  his  amour  with  Pomona. 

95,  96.  These  lines  imply  that  the  sown  seed  as  it  Springs  up 
may  become  an  answer  (from  Proserpine  in  the  under- 
world)  to  Ceres'  love  and  sorrow.  Readers  will  instinct- 
ively  refer  to  I  Cor.  xv.  36-44.  Cf.  also  Das  Lied 
von  der  Glocke,  11.  235-243. 

97.  bcr  gleid/e  CaTt3,  *the  measured  dance.' — B.  Lytton. 

103.  bas  Heid^  bcr  ;^arben ;  compare  with  this  thought  the 
beautiful  lines  in  Goethe's  Faust,  Part  1. 11.  550-562,  in 
which  the  vivid  fresh  colouring  of  spring  is  described. 

106.  fc^cu,  *  furtively,'  as  being  shy  of  the  light. 

107.  *  It   {i.e.   the   plant)    shares    equally    for  its  nurture  the 

potency  of  the  under  and  of  the  upper  world.' 

112.   Cocyt;  seQ  noie  on  Hektors  Abschied,  1.  17. 

IT 8.  3icl^n,  'glide.' 

'  Unbulied  glid'st  thou  by  the  dismal  coast, 
O  exile  from  the  day. ' 

B.  Lytton' s  Etrurian  Nenia. 
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THE  RING  OF  TOLYCRATES. 

rö  Tcis  TToWäs  vyLeias 
cLKbpearov  r^p/na'  voaos  yäp 
yeLTCüf  bjJLOTOLxos  epeibei. 

^SCH.  Ag.  11.  1001-1003. 

POLYCRATES,  Lord  of  Samos,  stood  upon  the  battlements,  look- 
ing  upon  the  island  and  the  sea  that  he  ruled.  '  Am  I  not 
blest  of  heaven?'  he  said  unto  his  guest,  the  King  of  Egypt. 
*Truly,'  replied  the  King,  '  thou  art  loved  by  the  gods  and 
feared  of  thy  fellows,  yet  hast  thou  foemen  living  yet,  and  he 
that  is  in  jeopardy  is  not  blest. '  As  he  spake  a  messenger  drew 
near  and  gave  unto  Polyciates  his  chief  foeman's  head  in  a 
charger,  saying,  'O  King,  thine  enemies  are  slain.' 

Then  said  the  King  of  Egypt,  '  Happy  art  thou  ;  yet  are  thy 
ships  at  sea  and  may  be  wrecked  :  he  whose  State  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  winds  is  not  blest.'  As  he  spake  the  fleet  of 
Polycrates  drew  nigh  unto  Samos,  stately  and  unharmed. 

Then  said  the  King  of  Egypt,  '  Happy  art  thou  ;  yet  the 
Cretan  enemy  nears  thy  shores  :  beware  thy  last  foe.'  As  he 
spake  there  arose  a  Glamour — '  Victory  !  the  Cretan  hath  sunk 
in  the  storm.' 

But  the  King  of  Egypt  shuddered,  saying,  '  Beware  of  a 
mightier  foe  than  all — the  hatred  of  the  gods  against  prosperity 
too  great  for  man.  Gast,  I  beseech  thee,  what  thou  valuest 
most  upon  earth  into  yonder  sea  :  I  too  have  prospered,  yet  the 
gods  took  from  me  my  beloved  son,  to  atone  for  my  prosperity.' 

And  Polycrates  heard,  and  feared,  and  cast  his  riebest  ring 
into  the  sea.  But  at  dawn  a  fisherman  drew  nigh  the  palace, 
bearing  a  mighty  fish,  a  gift  unto  Polycrates  ;  and  in  the  belly 
of  the  fish  was  found  the  ring  that  was  cast  away. 

Then  said  the  King  of  Egypt,  '  Thy  fortune  is  too  great,  and 
bodeth  ill :  I  dare  not  stay  with  thee  lest  I  share  thy  fall.'  And 
he  tarried  not,  but  went  back  unto  Egypt. 

(The  history  of  Polycrates  and  his  ring  may  be  found  in 
Herodotus,  Book  iii.  eh.  39-44;  54-56;  121,  122,  125.  The 
foUowing  compendium  of  it  may  be  useful  :  '  Polycrates  and  his 
brothers  Pantagnotus  and  Syloson  ruled  in  Samos,  which  they 
divided  into  three  parts.  But  after  a  while  Polycrates  slew 
Pantagnotus  and  banished  Syloson,  and   ruled   alone  in  great 
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splendour,  and  was  lord  by  land  and  sea.  And  he  made  a 
treaty  with  Amasis,  King  of  Egypt  :  and  Araasis,  Hearing  of 
his  continued  good  fortune,  warned  him  that  heaven  was 
jealous  of  mortal  weal,  and  bade  him  cast  away  what  was  dear- 
est  to  him,  to  appease  the  jealousy  of  the  god.  And  Polycrates 
took  his  signet-ring  of  emerald  and  gold,  the  werk  of  Theodorus 
of  Samos,  and  cast  it  into  the  sea.  But  in  five  er  six  days  a 
fish  was  brought  to  Polycrates,  and  the  signet-ring  was  found 
in  it.  And  Amasis  heard  thereof,  and  cast  ofif  the  friendship  of 
Polycrates,  for  he  deemed  that  the  god  would  send  doom  upon 
him.  And  so  it  feil  out :  for  Orcetes,  governor  of  Sardis, 
deemed  that  he  had  been  affronted  by  Polycrates,  and  l^eguiled 
him  by  a  stratagem  to  visit  him  in  Magnesia  :  and  the  daughter 
of  Polycrates  had  a  dream  that  she  saw  her  father  raised  aloft 
in  the  air  and  bathed  by  Zeus  and  anointed  by  the  sun  :  and 
she  entreated  her  father  not  to  visit  Orcetes.  But  he  heeded 
her  not  ;  and  when  he  came  to  Orcetes  he  was  foully  slain  and 
hung  upon  a  cross  ;  and  there  the  rain  of  Zeus  bathed  him,  and 
the  sun  wasted  his  flesh  away,  and  the  warnings  of  his  daughter 
and  of  Amasis  were  fulfilled. ') 

Line 
3.   I^irt,  'away  over.' 

5.  2Icgyptcns  König,  Amasis. 

26.    'I  warn  you  against  trusting  fortune.' 

30.  5tpetfclnb  (Slücf ;  we  may  compare  the  anxiety  feit  for 
Antonio's  argosies  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice^  Act  L 
Scene  i. 

44.    '  Crowds  are  seen  trooping  up  from  the  ships. ' 

46.  ^ctnbesnotlj,  *the  stress  of  the  foe.' 

52.  The  words  in  Herodotus  are — '' ro  deiov  trav  iöv  (pdovepSv,' 

'  the  Divine  Power  being  wholly  jealous  of  prosperity.' 

53.  54.   These    lines    contain    a   very    old    maxim,    occurring 

repeatedly  in  Greek  literature  and  elsewhere  ;  cf.  e.g. 
^sch.  Aga??i.  972-975;  1 302-1 304  ;  Herod.  i.  32,  in 
the  colloquy  between  Croesus  and  Solon. 

54.  *  Was  never  the  portion  of  any  mortal.' 

63.  5um  (Slücf ;  ,3U'  expresses  the  purpose,  '  for  your  happi- 
ness,'  i.e.  '  to  ensure  your  permanent  happiness.' 

67.  Distinguish  ,gcipäl]rcn,'  '  to  grant,'  from  ,gcn)abren/  '  to 
perceive. ' 
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Line 

74.  I^C^et,  *  encloses,'  possibly  with  an  allusion  to  the  walls  and 
moat  which  surrounded  Samos  ;  the  latter  was  dug  by 
the  Lesbian  prisoners  taken  by  Polycrates  ;  cf.  Herod. 
iii.  39. 

76.   (Ertnnctl ;  see  note,  '  Cranes  of  Ibycus,' 1.  loi. 
82.    We  may  compare  the  bringing  of  the  turbot  to  Domitian 
by  a  fisherman  of  Ancona  :  Juvenal,  SaL  iv.  37-150. 

92.  fo  is  emphatie,  '  if  things  be  thus. ' 

93.  The  faithless  selfishness  of  this  King  of  Egypt  may  be  com- 

pared  with  that  of  another  King  of  Egypt  referred  to  in 
Isaiah  xxxvi.  6. 


THE  CRANES  OF  IBYCUS. 

Ootn  (£uincnibend]oi'  gcfcfircrf'ct, 
gicbt  [id]  ber  ITlorb,  audj  nie  cntbccfet. 
Das  £oos  bcs  Cobcs  aus  beut  £icb. 

Schiller,  Die  Kntistler. 

Ibycus,  the  bard  of  Rhegium,  set  forth  unto  Corinth,  that  at 
the  high  festival  of  the  Isthmus  his  eye.might  be  gladdened 
and  his  song  arise.  As  he  drew  near  unto  Corinth,  there 
came  soaring  southwards,  above  his  head,  a  flock  of  cranes. 
And  he  cried  to  them,  Haü^  ye  Wanderers  !  am  not  I  a  Wan- 
derer too  ?  But  as  he  passed  on,  there  sprang  upon  him  two 
murderers,  and  slew  him,  in  the  solitude  of  a  grove  :  but  in 
dying,  he  cried  unto  the  soaring  cranes,  Ye  saw  my  doom  ;  fly 
hence  and  teil  it  to  the  world.  And  when  his  body  was  found, 
they  made  great  mourning  for  him  in  Corinth  :  but  in  the  vast 
throng  none  knew  the  murderers.  Then  all  men  drew  near 
unto  the  theatre,  where  the  awful  Chorus  of  Furies  should  tread 
the  stage  and  chant  their  hymn  that  binds  the  soul.  And  all 
were  hushed  as  they  sang  the  song  of  Rightful  Doom,  how  ven- 
geance  cometh  on  the  slayer,  and  moved  around  the  altar,  and 
stalked  away  :  and  there  was  silence,  and  men  pondered.  Then 
suddenly  a  human  voice  was  heard  saying,  Look,  conirade,  yonder 
conie  the  cranes  of  Jbyciis.  And  as  he  spake  there  was  a  sound 
of  many  wings,  and  the  cranes  soared  across  the  iheatre  with 
wailing  cry.      Then  all  men  with  one  voice  exclaimed,   IVhere- 
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fore  said  he  '  of  Ibycus  '  ?  seize  hini  and  his  comrade :  this  is 
nothing  eise  biit  the  judgment  of  the  gods.  And  the  murderers 
were  fain  to  deny  the  deed,  but  they  could  not,  and  the  last 
prayer  of  Ibycus  was  fulfilled. 

*  Thousands  of  cranes,  with  their  curious  cry,  are  passing 
over  every  day.  ("The  Cranes  of  Ibycus."  Few  ever  read 
Schiller's  poems  :  I  only  know  Bulwer's  translation,  but  they 
have  grand  things  in  them.  "The  Veiled  Image  of  Truth  at 
Sais,"  "  The  Ring  of  Polycrates"  ;  for  who  can  bear/Za/«  triith  1 
who  can  bear  success  ?) ' — General  Gordon's  Journal^  Book 
ii.  p.  96. 

Ibycus  was  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  a  native  of  Rhegium,  but  he 
lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Samos,  at  the  court  of  Poly- 
crates. According  to  the  legend  he  was  murdered  by  robbers 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corinth,  but,  as  he  died,  called  upon  a 
flock  of  cranes  to  be  his  avengers.  Soon  afterwards,  when  the 
people  of  Corinth  were  assembled  in  the  theatre,  the  cranes 
appeared,  and  one  of  the  murderers,  who  was  present,  called  out 
involuntarily,  '  Behold  the  avengers  of  Ibycus, '  and  from  this 
exclamation  the  crime  was  detected  and  the  murderers  pimished. 
The  words,  '  at  'IßvKov  y4pavoi,^  'the  cranes  of  Ibycus,'  passed 
into  a  proverb. 

Körner  criticises  the  ballad  thus :  *  The  unity  of  the  poem 
depends  here,  as  in  "The  Ring  of  Polycrates,"  on  an  abstract 
conception,  and  on  the  vengeance  of  fate,  as  in  the  latter  on 
Nemesis.  Such  abstract  conceptions  do  not  spoil  a  drama, 
because  in  that  the  attention  is  fixed  upon  the  deeds  and  suffer- 
ings  of  the  characters,  and  the  invisible  is  kept  in  the  back- 
ground.  But  in  a  narrative  poem  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  mistake 
to  allow  the  invisible  to  play  the  principal  part.  The  ballad's 
special  material  consists  of  the  loftier  side  of  human  action.  That 
part  of  any  event  which  is  seized  upon  by  the  poet  and  fashioned 
by  him  into  an  etemal  monument  appeals  directly  to  our  Ima- 
gination. His  aim  should  be  to  exhibit  either  \-ictory  after 
some  supreme  struggle,  or  heroic  resignation  under  the  weight 
of  overpowering  external  circumstances.'  With  regard  to  this 
criticism  we  may  remark  that  it  appears  to  ignore  the  dassical 
mould  of  the  thought  in  this  ballad-poem.  To  a  Greek,  '  the 
unseen,'  though  vague  in  the  mode  of  its  Operations,  is  not  an 
abstract,  but  a  divine  force,  to  d^lov,  analogous  to  human  jus- 
tice, but  on  a  higher  level. 


I 
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The  main  idea  of  the  bailad  is  that  '  murder  will  out.'  The 
flight  of  the  cranes  over  the  theatre,  coinciding  with  the  effect 
produced  on  the  murderer  by  the  Chorus  of  the  Eumenides, 
renders  him  his  own  accuser  in  an  altogether  striking  and 
unexpected  manner. 

Line 

1.  ^um  Kampf  .  .  .  Cf. 

,€urc  Ccmpel  ladjten  gleidj  paläjlen, 
€iid7  ucrl^errlidjte  bas  f^elbenfpicl 
itn  bes  3ftl]nius  froncnreid^en  ieftcn, 
Unb  bic  lüagen  bonnertcn  3um  §icl/ 

Die  Götter  Griechenlands,  st.  7. 

The  Isthmian  games  were  one  of  the  four  great  national 
festivals  of  Greece.  They  were  held  in  honour  of 
Poseidon  every  other  year,  viz.  on  the  first  and  third 
year  of  each  Olympiad.  Seven  ödes  of  Pindar,  sung  at 
these  contests,  survive.  Cf.  also  Ilor.  Ödes,  iv.  C.  3, 
"•  3-5. 

2.  £anbesenge;  cf.  Hör.  Od.  i.  C.  7,  1.  2 — 

'  Bimarisve  Corinthi 
Moenia. ' 

4.  (Söttcrfrciinb,  'beloved  by  the  gods,'  their  love  being 
shown  by  the  gift  of  song  with  which  they  had  endowed 
him  ;  cf.  Hör.  Od.  i.  C.  17,  11.  13,  14,  and  C.  31,  1.  13. 

6.  For  Apollo  as  patron  of  poets,  see  Virgil,  Ecl.  iv.  55-58. 

7.  So,  J.e.  '  as  a  bard.' 

8.  Cf.  Lucan.  Phars.  Book  ix.  1.  564 — 

'  nie  deo  plenus,  tacita  quam  mente  gerebat. ' 

10.  2tfroForintl^,  the  solitary  mountain  which  rises  1900  feet 
above  the  south  end  of  the  Isthmus,  and  which  formed 
the  citadel  of  Corinth. 

12.  Cf.  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  468,  469 — 

'  Caligantem  nigra  formidine  lucum 
Ingressus. ' 

13.  um   \\\W.    \\tx,   the    ,t^cr'    must    be    taken   with    the    ,um,' 

*  around  him.' 

21.    cjCjOCjCU  ;  the  past   and  not  the  present  participle  is  used 
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with  fommcrt  and  some  other  verbs  of  motion,  to  de- 
scribe  the  kind  of  motion.      .See  Eve,  p.  245. 

23.  bcr  (Saftlid^c,  *  Zeus  Xenius,'  'the  god  of  the  stranger.'  Cf. 
/Esch.  Again.  61,  62,  363,  702;  cf.  also  'Das  Sieges- 
fest,' Str.  6,  11.  70-72 — 

,2ln  bem  freoelnben  (Sefdilecfit 

Käd7et  '§)'i\xs  bas  ©aftesred^t, 

IDägenb  mit  geredeten  ^änben.' 

25.  förbcrt,  'pushes  on';  förbcrn,  *  to  further,'  is  to  be  distin- 
guished  from  f  orbern,  '  to  demand  ' ;  there  is  an  instance 
of  the  use  of  the  latter  in  1.  62  of  this  poem. 

27.  gebrangcm  Steg,  'the  narrow  path,'  the  'thievish  comer ' 
of  the  track. 

39.  Buben,  connected  etymologically  with  'boy,'  here  used  in 
its  lower  sense  of  'knave,'  'villain,'  'cursed  children.' 

44.  furd^tbar  frät^n.  'The  voice  of  the  crane  is  shrill  and 
trumpet-like,  and  has  a  singular  effect  from  the  elevation 
at  which  these  birds  prefer  to  fly.' — Wood's  N'at.  Hist., 
'Birds,'  p.  671.  For  the  crane's  slow  heavy  flight  cf 
Goethe,  Faust ^  Part  L  11.  745,  746 — 

,Über  ^\äi>zn,  über  Sitn 
J)cr  Kranidj  v.ai[  ber  I^eimatb  ftrebt.' 

51.  ber  (Saftfreunb;  cf.  *Der  Ring  des  Polykrates,'  stanza  9, 
and  Goethe's  Iphigeyiie^  11.  2153  and  ff.  ,(Saftfreunb'  = 
the  Gr.  '  irpb^evo^,^  whence,  with  some  change  of  meaning, 
our  Word  '  proxy '  is  derived.  The  irpö^evos  was  a  Citizen 
nominated,  in  any  large  city,  such  as  Athens  or  Corinth, 
to  befriend  visitors,  and  entertain  ambassadors,  from 
another  city.  Thus,  e.g.,  Pindar,  the  great  Theban  poet, 
was  Trpö^evos  at  Thebes  for  Athens  ;  '  Athenian  consul 
at  Thebes '  we  should  probably  have  called  him.  Had 
he  himself  visited  Athens  he  would  have  received 
honours  there  for  his  Services,  at  Thebes,  to  Athens. 
While,  however,  we  compare  him  to  a  consul  in  the 
modern  sense,  we  must  mark  a  difference.  The  Swedish 
consul  in  London,  e.g.,  would,  as  a  rule,  be  a  Swede 
resident  in  London  ;  but  the  Trpö^evos,  in  Corinth,  for 
Ibycus  the  Rhegian,  would  not  be  a  Rhegian  residing  af 
Corinth,  but  a  Corinthian  appointed,  in  his  native  town. 
to  look  after  visitors  from  Rhegium. 
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61.  Prytancn.  The  Greek  irpvTavLs.  In  the  earlier  Greek 
writers  (as  in  ^Esch.  Provi.  v.  1.  169  ;  Pindar,  Pyth.  2, 
1.  106)  the  Word  seems  simply  =  chief,  or  lord.  But  at 
Athens  the  irpyrdueis  had  definite  official  and  judicial 
duties  in  connection  with  the  Senate  {ßovXrj)  and  asscmbly 
{€KK\7](xia),  and  may  be  briefly  defined  as  presidents  of 
sections.  Elsewhere  the  title  seems  to  have  been  used 
for  chief  priests  or  other  religious  officials  ;  cf.  Aristot. 
Pol.  Book  vii.  eh.  8,  §  20,  ed.  Congreve.  Schiller 
probably  uses  the  word,  without  precision,  for  '  judges.' 

63.  ITfailcn  ;  usedhere,  like  the  Latin  Substantive,  in  the  plural. 

64.  füt^UCll,  more  usually  [öl^nett.     According  to  the  populär 

belief  the  ghost  of  the  murdered  man  would  wander  on 
earth  until  his  death  was  avenged.  \Ve  may  compare 
Hamlet,  Act  I.  Scene  v. — 

'  Unhousel'd,  disappointed,  unanel'd;' 

and  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  loi,  102 — '  dv8prj\aTovvTas,  •^  (pövc^} 
(pövov  TrdXtj'  Xvovras.^ 

72.  bcfd^cillt ;  a  good  instance  of  the  efifect  of  ,bc'  in  composi- 
tion  in  rendering  transitive  an  intransitive  verb  ;  cf. 
,fprcdjetr  and  ,bcfpred?en/  ,tüeincn'  and  ,ben)cincn;' 
and  see  Eve,  pp.  115,  116. 

81.  For   a   description  of  a  modern  crowd   thronging    to   the 

theatre,  see  Faust,  'Vorspiel,'  11.  17-23. 

82.  3Ül^nß ;    here   used    not   in    its  ordinary   meaning   of   the 

*  stage,'  but  of  the  raised  tiers  of  seats,  a  sense  more 
akin  to  the  original  meaning  of  '  boards  '  or  '  scaffolding. ' 

85.  Dumpf;  the  word  is  used  to  express  any  duU,  rumbling 
sound  :  a  good  instance  of  its  meaning  occurs  in  Faust, 
1.  2878,  when  it  is  said  of  the  echo  produced  by  a  fall- 
ing  tree — ,Dumpf  I^oI^I  ber  f^ücjcl  boiuicrt.' 

87.  3^^  ^^'^^^  f^^^-' *^^^-'  '  in  ever-widening  curves.'  The  later 
comers  would  naturally  fiU  the  higher  and  more  distant 
seats.  Cf.  Lucan.  Phars.  Lib.  vii.  1.  12,  '  Plausu 
cuneos  certare  sonantes. ' 

89.    Pölfcr,  'the  nations,'  not  'the  people.' 

91.  Ct^cfeus'  Stabt,  'Athens';  see  'Theseus'  in  Ivingsley's 
Heroes, 
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96.  graufer  Illclobic,  the  twvaav  aTvyepäv  of /Esch.  Eiimen- 
ides,  308. 
10 1.  The  Furies  were  represented  on  the  Greek  stage  in  a  form 
partly  feminine,  partly  animal  :  they  hunted  their  prey 
like  hounds,  with  glaring  eyes  and  protruding  tongues  : 
they  were  clad  in  dusky  garments,  and,  like  the  Gorgons, 
had  snakes  twining  in  their  hair  ;  cf.  ^sch.  Choeph.  11. 
1037-39.  They  are  always  spoken  of  as  feminine,  and 
indeed  as  goddesses,  children  of  Night,  with  powersand 
Privileges  independent  of  the  gods  of  heaven.  The 
locus  classicus  of  literature  relating  to  them  is  /Eschylus' 
play  of  The  Etimenides,  in  which  they  form  the  Chorus 
and  appear  in  füll  hideousness  :  elsewhere,  as  in  the 
CEdipus  Coloneus  of  Sophocies,  their  invisible  presence 
at  their  shrine  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  play  : 
in  his  Ajax^  11.  835-844,  they  are  invoked  as  avengers 
in  the  dying  speech  of  the  hero. 

It  may  be  well  to  warn  younger  readers  that,  in 
spite  of  their  hideous  appearance  and  vindictive 
qualities,  they  must  in  no  sense  be  regarded  as  devils, 
nor  as  imbued,  like  Shelley's  Furies  in  Prometheus  Un- 
bound,  with  malice  and  hate  of  the  good.  They  are 
ministers  of  Right,  and  haunt  and  harass  the  criminal 
on  earth  and  in  the  under-world :  but  towards  the 
good  they  are  protecting  powers,  and  give  blessing  and 
fertility  to  the  land  of  their  worshippers  ;  hence  their 
name  '  Eumenides,'  or  ' gracious  goddesses.'  At  Athens 
their  shrine  and  dedicated  cave  lay  under  Areopagus, 
the  rocky  hill  which  was  the  scene  of  St.  Paul's  speech 
to  the  Athenians  (Acts  xvii. )  :  they  were  also  wor- 
shipped  at  Colonus,  about  two  miles  from  Athens,  near 
the  road  to  Eleusis. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  Schiller  has  intro- 
duced  them  acting  as  a  Chorus,  i.e.  moving  in  slow  (1. 
98)  choric  dance  on  each  side  of  the  *  Thymele, '  or 
central  altar,  of  the  Greek  stage. 
106- 112.   Cf.  Wordsworth's  Dion.  stanza  5 — 

'  Let  me  rather  see 
The  coronal  that  coiling  xipers  raake  ; 
The  torch  that  flames  with  many  a  lurid  flake, 
And  the  long  train  of  doleful  pageantry 
Which  they  behold,  whom  vengeful  Furies  haunt. ' 
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117.  Schiller  is  here  practically  Iranslating  ^sch.  Einn.  328- 
333-   We  may  compare  the  whole  of  that  Chorus. 

121.  XOo\)\.  bcm,  'blessed  is  he';  cf.  Eimi.  1.  314. 

122.  Bcn^alirt ;    distinguish    ,bciPal^rcil,'    'to  preserve,'   from 

,berpät|rcn/  'toverify.' 

123.  bürfcu  tDir,  *  we  are  not  permitted.'     Dürfen  implies  the 

existence  of  moral  Obligation. 
128.   The  Furies  were  held  by  the  Greeks  to  be  the  children  of 
the  primeval   goddess   Night.      In   the   EiimenideSy   1. 
745,    at    the    crisis   of  the  play,  they  invoke   her  as 
c3  Ni)^  /uAatva  ixrjTep. 

136.  Cf.  Eiim.  336-340,  where  the  Furies  thus  describc 
their  eternal  duty — 'Gj'arcDi'  rdtaiv  avrovpyiaL  ^vfiiricrwaLv 
/xäraiOL,  Tdis  bfiapreiv,  Ö0p'  hv  yäu  viriXörj  '  Oavcov  5'  Ovk 
Ä7aj/  iXevdepos. '  '  To  haunt  those  among  mortals 
whom  it  has  befallen  to  do  wanton  and  murderous 
deeds  against  their  kin,  until  the  wicked  man  passes  to 
the  under-world  :  and  even  in  death  he  is  noway  free 
from  US.' 

144.  '  Is  poised  between  semblance  and  reality,'  f. f.  the  spec- 
tators  are  uncertain  as  to  whether  the  actual  Eumenides 
have  not  just  been  before  them. 

148.  '  Which,  dispensing  justice,  is  vigilant  in  that  which  is 
concealed.'  We  may  compare  i  Corinthians  iv.  5, 
'  Who  both  will  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of 
darkness.' 

150.  Cf.  the  Fates,  in  Greek  mythology,  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and 

Atropos.  Clotho  held  the  distaff,  Lachesis  spun  the 
thread  of  human  life,  and  Atropos  severed  it  with  her 
shears. 

151.  Dem  tief eu,  etc. ,  cX.  Eum.  104,  105  ;  Juvenal,  Sat.  13,  1. 

195— 
'  Occultum  quatlcnte  animo  tortore  flagellum. 

153.  With  regard  to  this  stanza  Schiller  says  :  *  I  imagine  the 
murderer  to  be  sitting  high  up  among  the  common 
people,  so  that  he  would  catch  sight  of  the  cranes 
before  they  flevv  over  the  centre  of  the  theatre,  which, 
the  reader  must  remember,  was  open  to  the  sky ;  his 
exclamation  would  precede  their  actual  appearance,  and 
render  it   more  impressivc.       The    murderer    has   just 
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been  reminded  of  his  crime  by  the  words  and  appear- 
ance  of  the  Eumenides,  and  at  this  very  moment  is 
Startled  by  the  sight  of  the  cranes :  he  is  a  rough, 
stupid  fellow,  entirely  under  the  power  of  the  im- 
pression  of  the  moment.  The  details  of  the  discovery 
of  the  crime  I  have  purposely  left  undescribed,  since 
the  bailad  is  complete  so  soon  as  the  road  to  dis- 
covery is  opened,  and  that  is  effected  by  the  exclama- 
tion  and  the  terror  of  the  criminal.' 

163.   Cf.   Titus  Androiiicus,  Act  IIL  Scene  i. — 

'  WTio  marks  the  waxing  tide  grow,  wave  by  wave. ' 

179.   Cf.  Coriolamis,  Act  L  Scene  iv. — 

'  Faces  pale  with  flight  and  agued  fear.' 

182.   Die  Scene  ;  the  word  is  here  used  in  its  classical  sense  of 

*  stage. ' 

184.   'S.aiiZ,  in  the  sense  of  avenging  justice,  blKtf,  and  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  Dryden  in  the  lines — 

'  Jove's  and  Latona's  son  his  %\Tath  expressed 
In  vengeance  of  his  violated  priest." 

Cf.  Juvenal,  Sat.  13,  1.  226,  when  the  guilty  man  fears 
lest 

'  Iratus  cadat  in  terras  et  iudicet  ignis. ' 


SURETYSHIP. 

Me,  me — adsum  quifeci — in  me  convertite  ferrum. 

Virg.  y£«.  Lx.  427. 

Dämon  drew  nigh  unto  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  to  slay 
him,  but  was  seized  ere  he  Struck  the  blow.  '  What  wouldest 
thou  with  that  dagger?'  demanded  the  tyrant.  'I  would  free 
Syracuse,'  he  answered.  'Thou  shalt  rue  it  on  the  cross,' 
was  the  reply.  *I  reck  not  of  life,'  said  Dämon,  'yet  grant 
me  three  days  that  I  may  see  my  sister's  marriage  ;  then  do 
thy  worst.'  '  Go,  if  thou  canst  find  a  surety  for  thy  retum.' 
Then  Dämon  went  unto  Phintias,  and  asked  of  him  to  be 
surety,  and  Phintias  gave  himself  to  the  tyrant  as  pledge  for  his 
return  in  three  days.     And  Dämon  went,  and  saw  his  sister's 
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luridal,  and  set  forth  to  return.  But  the  rains  feil,  and  the 
swelling  river  bare  down  the  bridge  ;  yet  with  a  prayer  and  a 
siruggle  he  swam  the  torrent.  Then  robbers  met  him,  and 
would  have  stayed  him,  but  he  drave  them  from  him  and  sped 
upon  his  way.  Then  the  sun  shone  fiercely,  and  he  was  parched 
with  thirst,  but  he  prayed  for  strength,  and  drank  of  a  brook, 
and  hasted  on.  And  as  he  drew  nigh  unto  Syracuse  at  even- 
tide,  he  met  the  warder  of  his  own  house,  who  bade  him  l)ack, 
for  that  he  came  too  late.  '  Then  will  I  follow  my  friend  who 
hath  died  for  me, '  said  Dämon,  and  pressed  onward  :  and  as 
he  entered  the  city  they  were  bringing  Phintias  forth  to  be 
crucified.  '  Lo,  I  am  here,'  cried  Dämon,  and  they  rushed 
into  each  other's  arms,  before  the  throne  of  Dionysius.  And 
the  tyrant  was  moved,  and  said,  '  Ye  are  pardoned  ;  ye  have 
conquered  me  by  your  mutual  love.  I  pray  you,  let  your  bond 
of  friendship  eufold  me  as  a  third.' 

Schiller  took  the  legend  on  which  he  has  bascd  this  poem 
from  Hyginus  :  the  names  of  the  friends  there  are  Moerus  and 
Selinuntius.  The  names  Danion  and  Phintias  come  from  The 
Life  of  Fyi/iagoras,  by  lamblichus  and  Porphyrius,  and  from 
Diodorus.  They  are  also  referred  to  in  Cicero,  De  Ojßiciis,  iii. 
lo,  and  Valerius  Maximus,  iv.  2,  i  ;  in  the  latter,  the  name 
Pythias  occurs  instead  of  Phintias. 

Line 
I.   This  is  Dionysius  the  Younger,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  367-356, 
and  again   346-343,   when  he  was   finally  expelled   by 
Timoleon, 

15.   mit  arcjcr   £ift,  'because  he  thought   that   he  had  a  good 
opportunity  of  proving  the  unreality  of  friendship. ' 

18.  perftridjcn,  for  ucrftrtd^ctt  \[<x'i, 

24.  bas  frcrclllbc  Streben,  '  my  attempted  crime.' 

42.  Des  (Sctuölbes,  etc.,  *  the  vaulted  arch  of  the  bridge.' 

58.  3crnnnet,  '  breaks.' 

59.  entrinnet,  '  dissolves. 

60.  fa^t  er,  etc.,  'takes  heart  of  grace.' 

62,  63.   Cf.  Macaulay's  Lay  of  Horatitis^  when  Horatius  swims 

the  Tiber. 
68.    Cf.  the  Latin  cacdeni  spirare. 

M 
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75.   lim  .  .  .  millcii  .  .  .,  to  be  taken  together,  *  for  the  sake 

of.' 

79.  The  uucnblid)  paints  the  sceming  endlessness  of  bis  prc- 
tracted  mental  anxiety  and  bodily  toil. 

82.  I^cili^c  ;  apparently  in  the  sense  of  giving  and  saving  man  s 
life,  as  opposed  to  the  devouring  waters  ;  cf.  Hom.  //. 
xxiv.  532»  Kai  i  KaKT]  ßoi'ßpuaris  iirl  x^oya  5lav  iXavvci  ; 
and  also  the  Homeric  (pvai^oos  applied  to  the  earth,  //, 
xxi.  63. 

86.   Cf.  Hör.  Oä.  iii.  13,  11.  15,  16— 

'  Saxis,  unde  loquaces 
Lymphae  desiliunt  tuae,' 

94.  gigantifdjc,  because  the  shadows  are  lengthened  by  the 
setting  sun. 

96.  cticnbcu  £aufcs,  genitive  of  manner.  See  Eve's  Granimar, 
p.  194,  where  such  phrases  as  \\^t\\bt\\.  ^ujßcs, 
gcfcnftcii  i^auptcs,  glürfltdjcr  IDctfe,  are  quoted  as 
similar  constructions. 

104.   i^ütcr,  here  in  the  sense  of  'warder.' 
HO.   ber  IPicbcrFcbr,  the  genitive  after  gciDartct'. 
120.   The  relentless,  fateful  progress  of  the  sun,  which  moves  on, 
neglectful  of  the  agonised  balance  of  hope  and  fear,  is 
graphically  expressed  throughout ;  cf.  with  this  line,  IL 
78  and  92. 

am  dt^or,  the  execution  would  naturally  take  place  just 
outside  the  city  gate. 


THE  DIVER. 

tuj  tib  dvaKddapros  'Aidov  Xifirjv. 

Soph.  Antigone,  1.  1284. 

The  king  flung  a  golden  gablet  into  the  whirlpool  that  seethed 
beneath  the  clifif.  '  WTiat  wight,'  quoth  he,  '  of  high  or  low 
degree,  wall  bring  me  back  that  from  the  deep?'  But  knights 
and  squires  alike  were  silent  and  afraid  ;  tili  one  squire  stept 
forth,  and  glanced  down,  and  paused,  and  plunged  into  the 
whirling  wave.  And  they  stood  aghast,  and  heard  the  hollow 
sounding  of  the   roaring  waters,  and  cried  aloud  for  sorrow. 
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Ikit  ere  long  from  the  daikest  depth  shone  upwards  a  white 
arm,  and  he  swam  to  the  surface,  and  in  his  hand  was  the 
goblet  of  gold.  And  they  thronged  around  him,  and  he  knelt 
and  bade  the  king  '  All  hail  !  I  have  seen  things  unspeakable 
and  a  darkness  that  might  be  feit  :  let  no  man  tempt  again  that 
depth  and  the  solitude  wherein  are  things  creeping  innumer- 
able.  From  a  coral-branch  I  caught  the  goblet  ere  the  name- 
less  horror  grasped  me,  and  lo,  I  was  saved  !'  *\Vilt  go  again, 
and  bring  me  new  secrets  of  the  main?'  said  the  king,  Cast- 
ing the  goblet  into  the  depths  anew  ;  '  and  my  daughter  shall  be 
thy  reward.'  And  he  looked  on  the  maiden  and  then  on  the 
roaring  gulf,  and  love  conquered  fear,  and  he  plunged  down 
once  more.  And  the  surges  swept  him  from  the  maiden's 
wistful  gaze,  and  still  they  sweep  over  the  unreturning  brave. 

The  Story  upon  which  this  bailad  is  founded  appears  in 
Kircher's  Mundiis  Stibterranetis^  1678.  It  was  told  of  a 
professional  diver,  one  Nicholas,  called  Pesce,  or  The  Fish,  and 
its  scene  is  laid  in  Sicily,  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  First  or 
Second,  that  is,  between  1295  and  1377. 

Körner  says  that  he  knew  no  poem  which  he  would  so  soon 
hear  read  aloud. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  rhyme  deserves  notice,  the  four  first 
lines  having  masculine  rhymes,  ihe  two  last  feminine  ;  the  free 
Substitution  also  of  anapoests  for  iambics  adds  much  to  the 
musical  efifect,  as  does  also  the  fact  that  the  second  line  is  a 
foot  shorter  than  the  first. 

Line 

8.  fdjroff,  'rugged,'  'jagged';  cf.  Faust,  11.  743,  744— 

,Iücnn  über  fcfiroffcn  5id?t<*"I?öIicn 
Der  2li)Icr  ausgebreitet  fd^toebt.' 

9.  bie   lincnblid^C   See ;    cf.    Homer's  usc   of  cnrdpwv  of  the 

Hellespont,  //.  xxiv.  545,  and  Byron  in  Childe  Ilarold, 
C.  iv.  1.  183— 

..."  Boundless,  endless,  and  sublime, 
The  Image  of  eternity,  the  throne 
Of  the  invisible  ;  even  from  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made. ' 

20.   fauft,  'dainty.' 

25.  f7ang,  'brow.' 
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Line 

27.  Die  lUaffcr  .  .  .;  the  whirlpool  is  depicted  as  at  this 
moment  vomiting  forth  the  water  which  it  had  just 
before  sucked  down.     Cf.  y£»eid,  in.  421-423 — 

'  Imo  barathri  ter  gurgite  vastos 
Sorbet  in  abruptum  fluctus  rursusque  sub  auras 
Erigit  altemos  ; ' 

and  Shakespeare's  Pericles^  Act  IIL  Scene  i. — 

'  Rebuke  these  surges 
Which  wash  both  heaven  and  hell  .   .    . 
.   •   .   Thou  stormest  venomously ; 
Will  thou  spit  all  thyself  ?" 

31.  Uttb  CS  irallct  .  .  . ;  cf.  Homer,  Od.  xii.  237  and  ff;  of 
Scylla  and  Charybdis.  This  line  was  commended  by 
Goethe  for  its  truth  to  nature,  as  observed  by  himself  at 
the  Falls  of  the  Rhine  at  Schaffhausen.  Cf.  also 
Byron's  description  of  the  Falls  of  Terni,  Childe  Harold^ 
C.  iv.  stanza  69. 
35.  iPtll  ftd^,  etc.,  *as  though  it  would  never  .  .  .' 
41.  rci§cnb,  here  intransitive,  '  whirling,'  'rushing';  cf.  1.  99  — 
,cin  rci^cnber  QucH.' 

43.  3ranbung ;  in  this  word,  and  in  branbcnbcn  above,  the 
roar  and  the  rush  of  fire  and  water  find  a  common 
expression  ;  cf.   Wilhelm  Teil,  i.  I,  119,  120 — 

,Sihi  bin 
IDie's  branbct,  teie  es  tr»agt  unb  IPirbel  jicbt/ 

and  for  the  union  of  fire  and  water,  Swinburne  in 
Atalanta  in  Calydon — 

•  The  white  wet  flame  of  breakers. ' 

46.  IjtniüeggcfpÜIt,    '  washed    away ' ;    the  w^ord    conveys   the 

idea  of  the  impotence  of  the  swimmer. 

47.  gcf^cimniigDoII,  'the  water  will  keep  its  secret.' 

48.  SdjItC^t  fid?  bcr  Hacken;  cf.  Holmes'  Autocrat  ofthe  Break- 

fast  Table,  eh.  xi.  — '  The  sea  remembers  nothing  ;  it 
will  crack  your  bones  and  eat  you,  and  wnpe  the  crimson 
foam  from  its  jaws  as  if  nothing  had  happened.' 

49.  Hnb  ftillc  irtrb's,  'and  it  grows  silent,'  or  'silence  settles 

over,'  not  '  there  is  a  silence.' 

51.    '  And  the  words  pass  trembling  from  lip  to  lip. ' 
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Line 

53.  Notice  the  weird  efifect  produced  by  the  alliteration ;  cf. 

ihe  lines  in  Goethe's  '  Erlkönig  ' — 

,(Sar  fdjöne  Spiele  fpiel'  \d]  mit  bir, 
ITland]'  bunte  Blumen  ftnb  au  bem  Stranb, 
meine  ITlutter  I)at  mandi  gülbne  ©etoanb.' 

54.  CS  is  used  here  of  the  spectators  ;  cf.  1.  159. 

60.  The  meaning  seems  to  be,  '  that  secret  no  one  will  be  so 

happy  as  to  live  to  teil.' 

61.  Wo^l  mandies,  'right  many  a  .   .   .' 

65.  Sturmes  Saufen  is  the  music  made  by  the  wind  when  it  is 
rising,  '  the  soughing  of  the  wind.' 

75.  VDXvb  bIo§,  '  are  seen,'  literally  '  are  uncovered,'  />.  by  the 
water. 

90.   aI[o,  'and  spake  thus.' 

92.  rofi^t.  Schiller  justifies  this  epithet  on  the  ground  that 
the  light  would  appear  of  this  colour  to  any  one  who 
had  just  left  the  green  depths  of  the  sea  ;  the  epithet 
, purpurner '  also,  below,  is  chosen  on  scientific  grounds ; 
in  both  we  may  perhaps  detect  the  influence  of  Goethe's 
'  Farbenlehre. ' 

100.  XJoppelftrom,  viz.  the  combined  force  of  the  stream  which 
bore  hini  down  and  of  that  which  met  him  ,aus  f  clfigtciu 
Sd^adjt.'  For  the  general  description,  compare  Edgar 
Allan  Poe's  powerful  tale,  A  Dcscent  into  the  Mael- 
strojH  ;   also  cf.  Virg.  ^En.  iii.  11.  557-567. 

108.  bas  Bobcnlofe,  'the  abyss.' 

HO.  purpurner   ^inftcrnif,;    cf.    Simonides,    Danae,  1.    8 — 

1 14.    Cf.  Hör.  Epodes^  xvi.  52 — '  Intumescit  alta  viperis  hunius.' 

117.  Hod^e,  the  'ray,'  or  the  '  thornback  skate.' 
Klippenftfd^,  'rock-fish.' 

118.  £]atntners,  'the  hammer-headed  shark.' 
120.   ^ai,  '  the  common  shark.' 

127.  ba  frodj's  I^eran;  the  impersonal  ,es'  adds  to  the  inde- 
finite horror  of  the  picture  ;  for  the  whole  passage  com- 
pare the  description  of  Gilliatt's  struggle  with  the  devil- 
fish  in  V.  Hugo's  Travailleitrs  de  la  Alcr,  Book  iv. 
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Line 

151.  'The  strength  as  of  a  god  takes  possession  o(  his  soul.' 
CT.  tlie  sudden  strength  infused  into  Hector  by  Apollo, 
as  described  by  Homer,  //.  xv.  244-262. 

157.   Cf.  M.  Arnold,  »Dover  Beach ' — 

'  From  the  long  line  of  spray 
Where  the  ebb  meets  the  moon-blanched  sand, 
Listen  !  you  hear  the  grating  roar 
Of  pebbles  which  the  waves  draw  back,  and  fling 
At  their  return,  up  the  high  Strand.' 

160.  es;  the  impersonal  ,cs'  expresses  the  general  longing  for 
his  return,  hinting  specially  (licbcTlbem;  at  the  princess. 

162.  Note  the  idea  of  lingering  conveyed  by  the  shortened  form 
of  the  last  line,  and  the  watching  which  it  portrays 
even  of  the  very  last  wave ;  and  for  the  grave  pathos 
of  the  conclusion,  cf.  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  502,  503 — 

'  Xec  portitor  Orci 
Amplius  obiectam  passus  transire  paludem.' 


THE  KNIGHT  OF  TOGGENBURG. 

'  Dusken  his  eyghen  two,  and  faylleth  breth. 
But  on  his  lady  yit  caste  he  his  eye. ' 

Chaucer,   The  Knightes  Tale. 

'  I  MAY  not  love  thee,  save  with  a  sister's  love  :  let  us  part  in 
peace.'  She  spake,  and  with  one  last  embrace  he  tore  himself 
away,  and  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  he  went,  a  hero  among 
heroes,  the  terror  of  the  Paynim.  But  sad  at  heart  was  he  ; 
and  when  one  year  had  roUed,  he  sped  home  once  more,  and 
found  his  love  the  bride  of  Christ,  a  veiled  nun.  Thenceforth 
was  he  never  seen  in  hall  or  at  feast :  in  his  rüde  hut  he  sat, 
an  anchorite,  and  watched  her  cloister-lattice,  whence  at  eve 
and  niorn  she  looked  forth  over  the  valley.  For  that  one  look 
he  watched,  through  the  livelong  years  :  death  found  him  at 
last,  but  constancy  is  stronger  than  death :  his  wan  fixed  face 
was  turned  towards  her  lattice  still. 

*  Schiller  has  founded  his  poem,  which  sufficiently  teils  its  own 
tale,  upon  a  Tyrolese  legend,  similar  to  the  one  that  yet  con- 
secrates  Rolandseck  and  Nonnenwörth  on  the  Rhine.      In  these 
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few  stanzas  are  represented  the  poetical  chivalry  of  an  age,  the 
contest  between  the  earthly  passion  and  the  religious  devotion, 
which  constantly  agitated  human  Hfe  in  the  era  of  the  Crusades. 
How  much  of  deep  thought  has  been  employed  to  arouse  the 
feelings,  what  intimate  conviction  of  the  moral  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  in  the  picture  of  the  knight  looking  up  to  the  convent, 
of  the  nun  bowing  calmly  in  the  vale  ! ' — B.  Lytton. 

The  poem  is  a  considerable  deviation  from  the  true  legend  of 
the  house  of  Toggenburg  ;  the  changes  are  said  to  have  been 
introduced  from  another  legend,  the  home  of  which  is  in  the 
Tyrol.  The  legend  of  Rolandseck  and  Nonnenwörth  is  familiär 
to  all.      See  Campbell's  '  The  Brave  Roland. ' 

Line 
5.    '  Fain  would  I  meet  you,   fain  see  you  depart,  in  restful 
calm.' 

10.   blutenb,  '  heart-wrung. ' 

27.  erjagen,  'achieve  with  all  his  eßbrt.'  The  word  literally 
means  to  run  down  or  hunt  to  the  death,  and  is  a  good 
instance  of  the  force  of  ,cv'  in  composition. 

30.   Cf.  Tennyson's  Ulysses — 

'  Thcre  lies  the  port  ;  the  vessel  puffs  her  sali : 
There  glooni  the  dark  broad  seas. ' 

35.   Cf.  Faust,  1.  269 — 

,»£in  Z)onnenuort  bat  mid;  Hnrocggcrafft.' 


THE  FIGHT  WITH  THE  DRAGON. 

Now,  as  the  story  piain  doth  teil, 

\  Vithin  that  countrey  there  did  rest 
A  dreadfid  dragonßerce  a7id feil, 

IVhereby  thcy  ivere  füll  sore  opprest. 

Percy's  Reliques,  '  St.  George  and  The  Dragon. ' 

There  Is  a  clamour  in  Rhodes,  as  a  knightly  form  rides  into 
the  city,  trailing  behind  him  a  monsirous  dragon's  body. 
'  Hail  to  the  victor  who'has  freed  our  land  from  the  devastating 
pest  !'  Thus  they  cry,  and  throng  forward  to  the  cloister  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  John.      There   the  brave  rider  spake  unto 
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ihe  Master  of  the  Order.  *  Behold,  I  have  slain  the  dragon, 
that  Khodes  may  dwell  at  peace.'  But,  frowning,  the  Master 
replied  :  '  Thou  hast  sought  fame  ;  but  Christ's  knight  must 
seek  a  different  goal — speak,  what  is  that  goal  ?'  '  Obedience,' 
answered  the  knight,  bending  low.  *  And  thou  hast  drawn  the 
sword  to  fight  in  a  forbidden  cause,  and  unpermitted.'  '  Hear 
me,  ere  thou  condemn.  My  heart  bumed  within  me  to  avenge 
our  slain  comrades,  and  I  thought  of  the  heroes  of  old  who 
slew  the  monsters  of  the  world  :  was  I  forbidden  all  Service, 
save  agairist  the  Moslem  ?  As  I  mused  hereon,  a  thought,  a 
hope  dawned  upon  me  :  and  I  sought  thy  permission  to  go  to 
my  native  land,  and  there  I  shaped  a  semblance  of  the  dragon, 
hideous,  horrible  with  fangs  and  coils.  Then  I  trained  two 
high-bred  hounds  to  assail  it,  and  a  mettled  Arab  steed  to  bear 
me  to  the  fight ;  and  day  after  day  I  practised  horse  and  hound 
for  the  enterprise,  tili  at  length  I  deemed  them  ready,  and  came 
hitherward  again,  three  days  since.  And  secretly  I  climbed, 
with  squires  and  hounds  and  steed,  up  the  high  mount 
from  whose  pinnacle  looks  down  a  chapel,  adomed  with  an 
emblem  of  the  Mother  and  the  Child.  Whoso  ascends  that 
lofty  height  wins  strength  and  ease  after  his  toil,  from  ihe 
Grace  Divine.  Yet  nigh  unto  it  the  feil  beast  had  his  cave  : 
wherefore  I  knelt  before  the  shrine,  and  commended  my  soul 
unto  God,  and  went  unto  the  monster's  lair.  There  he  lay 
basking,  and  my  hounds  flew  upon  him,  yet  in  one  moment 
shrank  howling  back,  and  my  spear  glanced  blunted  from  his 
scaly  coat,  and  my  steed  shrank  in  terror  from  his  glare.  But 
I  sprang  to  earth,  with  falchion  drawn  ;  and  as  the  monster's 
coils  bore  me  to  the  ground,  my  hounds  set  their  teeth  where 
the  scales  were  not,  and  as  the  monster  writhed  upwards,  I 
Struck  my  sword  into  him,  and  he  sank  upon  me,  and  dark 
blood  foamed  out,  and  I  knew  no  more  tili  my  squire  revived 
me,  and  I  saw  the  mighty  beast  dead  at  my  side  :  lo,  I  have 
told  my  tale.' 

And  they  that  heard  it  brake  into  clamour  again  :  but  the 
Master  sternly  said  :  '  Thou  hast  won  the  crowd's  applause — be 
that  thy  guerdon  !  Thy  knightly  order  holds  thee  henceforth 
a  foe  :  thou  hast  nurtured  a  monster,  even  disobedience,  more 
feil  than  that  thou  has  slain.  The  pagan's  highest  virtue  may 
be  courage  ;  that  of  the  Christian  is  Submission,  Put  off  thy 
Gross,  thy  knighthood's  badge  !   unworthy  art  thou  of  it  ! ' 

Then  some  cried,  '  Forgiveness  for  him  1 '      But  he  put  off 
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humbly  the  robe  with  the  Gross  upon  it,  and  kissed  the  Mas- 
ter's  hand  and  turned  away.  Then  spake  the  Master  :  '  Gome 
back,  embrace  nie,  son  !  Thou  hast  conquered  in  a  fairer 
fight,  and  bowed  thy  pride  to  meekness — take  back  the  Gross 
again  !' 

Schiller  derived  the  subject  of  this  ballad  from  the  Ilistory 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  by  Vertet  d'Auboeuf.  (See  note  on 
*  Die  Johanniter  '  for  the  history  of  the  Order.) 

Line 

2.   Die  langen  (Saffett  is  loosely  appended  as  a  kind  of  local 

accusative  to  n)äl3t  fid^ ;  cf.  -K-^^Qivra,  iridia,  '  bounding 

over  the  plains,'  Soph.  Ajax,  30. 

7.   2lbenteuer,  used  rather  in  the  sense  in  which  the  adjective 

,abcntcuerlid^'  is  frequently  employed,  'a  stränge  sight.' 

14.  S^ittblDunn.  ,£inb'  or  "£ini'  is  an  old  German  word  for 
'  a  snake,'  so  that  the  double  word  appears  tautological  ; 
cf.  the  word  ,JX)itibl^unb.' 

36.  (Snabenbilbe;  cf.  1.  169  and  ff. 

37.  flrenge,  'sternly.' 

48.   bes  5djmU(fes,  'the  adomment,'  /.<?.  'the  Gross.' 

52.  mit  frcr)Ictn  HTutl],  'in  wanton  mood.' 

55.    Sinn  unb  It>illen,  'the  meaning  and  spirit,' 

70.   neuen  plagen,  'new  calamities,'  i.e.  the  fresh  devastations 

of  the  dragon. 
75.   Cf.  Hör.  Od.  iii.  3,  11.  9,  10— 

'  Hac  arte  Pollux  et  vagus  Hercules 
Enisus  arces  attigit  igneas. ' 

81,  82.  The  allusions  are  (i.)  to  Hercules  and  the  Nemean 
Hon  ;  (ii.)  to  the  combat  of  Theseus  with  the  Minotaur 
in  the  Gretan  Labyrinth  ;  see  the  story  of  'Theseus'  in 

Kingsley's  Heroes. 

83.  Die  annen  ©pfer,  the  tribute  of  young  lives  yearly  paid 

by  Athens    to    Grete   in    expiation    of  the   murder    of 
Androgeos.      Gf  Gatullus,  Carm.  64,  11.  73-83. 

84.  Literally,  '  did  not  let  their  blood  move  them  to  pity,'  i.e. 

'did  not  grudge  spilling  their  blood.' 

95.   ber  (Seift,  'an  inspiring  thought.' 
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Line 

J05,   roirb,   not   ,ift,'   because  the  process  of  building  up  ihe 

(Iragon  is  meant. 
107.   paii5crl]cmb,  'hauberk.' 
130.   (Hrl]i^c,  '  tarre  them  on';  cf.  Flavilety  Act  IL  Scene  ii. — 

*  Tarre  them  on  to  controversy.' 
156.   beftanbcn,  *achieved.' 

159.   C^.  Virg.  y^n.  viii.  205-211,  where  the  ravages  of  Cacus 

are  described. 
174-   ein    Hürafel,   rather  a   wonder  -  7f/^r>^/«^  prodig)'  than  a 

wonder  in  itself. 
185.    I^aufcte  has  the  double  meaning  of  '  living  in  '  and  *  living 

on  ;'  in  Wallensteiii' s  Tod^  Act  L  Scene  v,,  it  is  said  of 

Wallenstein's  army  that  they  ,l|tcr  in  Böhcim  häufet,' 

*  are  living  on  Bohemia  as  well  as  in  it.' 

187.   bcr  £]öllcnbradje ;   this  may  possibly  be  a    reference   to 

Revelation  xii. 
198.   Den    blanfen    Sdjmucf,    'the    polished    beauty    of  my 

armour,'  i.e.  by  Hendiadys  ;  '  my  polished  and  beautiful 

armour.' 
206.   anfd^Iagcn,  'give  tongue.' 

208.  *  And  rears,  and  will  not  obey  his  rider.' 

209.  Cf.  the  description  of  the  Calydonian  Boar  in  Aialanta  in 

Calydon — 

'  Slept  no  soft  sleep,  with  %iolent  visions  fed, 
The  blind  bulk  of  the  immeasurable  beasL ' 

216.  ipinfcinb,  'squealing;'  for  the  curious  cry  of  the  jackal 
here  alluded  to,  compare  a  remarkable  description  in 
Kinglake's  Eothen,  chap.  xvii. 

228.   wax's  um  ntic^  gcfdjcf^cn,  'it  was  all  over  with  me.' 
236.   t^aut,  '  strikes  at  me  ;'  the  same  word  as  '  hew.' 
245.   Cf.  Browning's  '  Childe  Roland  ' — 

'  Now  Stab  and  end  the  creature — to  the  heft. ' 

And  for  the  whole  scene,  cf.  the  death  of  Fafnir  in 

Morris'  Sigiird  the  Volsjing,  Book  ii. 
251.   The  squires  had  been  left  behind  ;  see  1.  201. 
280.    Cf.  Philippians  ii.  7,  8. 
293.   bas  (Scn?anb,  *  the  robe  of  the  order  with  the  cross  upon 

it.' 
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Line 

297-300.   For  the  general    sentiment,   cf.    Two    Gcntlanen   of 
Verona,  Act  V.  Scene  iv. — 

'  Once  again  I  do  receive  thce  honest. 
Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied, 
Is  nor  of  heaven,  nor  earth  ;  for  these  are  pleas'd  ; 
By  penitence  th'  Eternal's  wrath's  appeas'd. ' 


HOW  FRIDOLIN  WENT  TO  THE  FORCE. 

'  So  keep  I fair  thrd  fatth  and  prayer 
A  virgin  hea^'t  in  werk  and  loill. ' 

Tennyson,  Sir  Galahad. 

RiGHT  loyal  was  Fridolin's  service  unto  Count  Savern  and  bis 
dame  :  no  thought  had  he  but  to  please  her  in  will  and  word. 
Therefore  was  she  gracious  unto  the  duteous  page,  and  spake 
him  well,  for  his  service  and  his  beauty.  But  Robert  the 
huntsman  was  jealous  of  her  favour  unto  Fridolin,  and  spake  a 
slander  privily  into  the  count's  ear,  that  Fridolin  aspired  to  win 
the  countess'  love.  Then  the  count  rode  unto  his  iron  forge  amid 
the  woods,  and  bade  the  two  forgemen  watch  until  one  shoukl 
come  and  ask,  ^  Have  ye  done  my  lord''s  cominand?''  then 
should  they  seize  the  messenger  and  hurl  him  into  the  forge. 
And  they  fiercely  gloated  over  his  bidding,  and  fanned  the 
furnace  hotter  still.  Meantime  the  huntsman  bade  Fridolin  go 
unto  the  forge,  and  ask  if  the  count's  command  werc  accom- 
plished  :  and  he  went  dutifully  ;  yet,  ere  he  went,  asked  of  his 
lady  if  she  too  had  any  command  for  .him.  '  Fain  would  I  go 
to  mass,'  she  answered,  '  but  my  child  lies  ailing  here,  and 
needs  me  :  go  thou  on  thine  errand,  yet  as  thou  goest  put  up 
a  prayer  for  me  and  mine.'  Then  he  went  out  toward  the 
forest  ;  but  as  he  passed  the  church  the  bell  rang,  bidding  re- 
pentant  souls  unto  the  sacrament.  '  Let  not  God  call  in  vain 
to  me,'  he  thought,  and  went  into  the  church  ;  but  none  save 
the  priest  was  there,  for  all  were  labouring  at  the  harvest.  '  I 
will  be  sacristan,'  thought  Fridolin,  and  with  '  clerkly  hand  '  he 
ministered  to  the  altar  and  to  the  priest,  and  tinkled  the  sacring 
bell.  Then  when  the  rite  was  over  he  went  onward  to  the 
forge.  '^^,1',  have  ye  done  my  lord's  command  V  asked  he  of 
the  grisly  forgemen.      '^/,  ay!''  they  answered,  and  pointed 
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to  the  seething  furnace.  Then  Fridolin,  knowing  nought,  re- 
turned  unto  Count  Savem,  who  saw  him  draw  near,  and 
marvelled  that  he  was  yet  alive.  And  Fridolin  told  him  how 
the  forgemen  had  answered.  *  Sait^st  thou  aught  of  Robert, 
whom  I  sent  unto  the  forgeV  asked  the  count.  *  Nay,'  answered 
Fridolin  ;  *  only  I  tarried  by  the  way  to  attend  the  mass,  as  thy 
lady  bade  me.'  Then  it  was  piain  that  the  guile  of  Robert  had 
entrapped  himself,  and  that  he  had  been  thrust  into  the  furnace. 
And  Count  Savem  led  Fridolin  unto  his  lady,  and  said  unto 
her,  '  Thou  dost  well  to  love  the  lad ;  for  the  Lord  and  His  hosts 
are  ivith  htm.'' 

Schiller,  according  to  Düntzer,  borrowed  the  material  for 
this  bailad  from  Retif  de  la  Bretonne.  According  to  Bulwer 
Lytton,  Schiller  himself  said  in  conversation,  that  havnng  tra- 
velled  through  air  and  water  (alluding  to  the  '  Cranes  of  Ibycus  ' 
and  '  The  Diver '),  he  should  now  claim  a  right  to  the  dement 
of  fire. 

Line 
I .   frommer  implies  the  Performance  of  duty  both  to  God  and 
man. 

4.  SaPCrn,  or  ^abcrtt,  a  to\vTi  about  25  miles  to  the  north- 
east  of  Strasbourg  in  Alsace. 

13.  IHad)  btr's  leidet,  'be  not  over  pressed.' 

22.  '  His  hearty  devotion  won  for  him  a  child's  privilege.' 

29.  rafd^  and  offen  are  here  adjectives  referring  to  ,(Srafen.' 

36.  Cf.  Kifig  Lear,  Act  I.  Scene  iv. — 

'  How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thankless  child. ' 

49.   Throughout  this  passage  Schiller  has  apparently  a  reminis- 
cence  of  lago  poisoning  Othello's  mind. 

52.  *  Presumes  on  such  a  thing.' 

77.  *  In  gentle,  piteous  wise.' 

79.  mtr's  entfal^rett,  '  escaped  my  lips.' 

85.  nät^rten  bcu  Brattb,  *fed  the  fire.' 

88.  'Hot  enough  to  vitrify  the  rocks.' 

92.  für  Utlb  für,  '  for  ever  and  aye.' 

98.  *  Instructs  them  saying. ' 
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\Ane 

105.  entmenfdjtCj  'brutalised.' 

106.  '  With  the  grim  zeal  of  a  hangman.' 

113.   3um  (Scfeücn,  '  to  the  page,'  /.e.  FridoHn. 

144.  fcftltd^,  'solemnly.' 

145.  Fridolin  quotes  this  proverb  as  a  warning  to  himself,  and 

immediately    acts    lipon    it ;     illustrating    thereby    bis 
double  devotion  to  God  and  to  bis  mistress. 

152.   funbig,  'expertly.' 

157.  Citigulum,  'a  band'  or  '  waistcloth,'  'a  white  linen  band 

girded  round  the  alb.' 

158.  bicncilb,  'asacolyte.' 

166.    *  And  is  attentive  to  each  sign,'  i.e.  of  the  priest. 
180.    '  He  understands  it  all.' 

187.   bas    ^eiIi(jtt]Uin  ;  apparently   Schiller  here   intends   the 
Space  about  the  altar. 

197.   3CrrCTt  bcn  IHunb,  'wry  their  mouths.' 
199.   aufgel^obcu,  'donefor.' 
215.    *  And  told  my  rosary  four  times.' 
239.    'However  ill  we  were  minded.' 


THE  GLOVE. 

'  Tzvas  f/iere  zwvz/y, 
A'(?/  love,  set  that  task  to  hutnanity. 

Browning. 

King  Francis  sat,  with  his  knights  and  dames  around  him, 
overlooking  his  court  of  lions  :  and  at  his  beck  his  guards  let 
out  a  kingly  lion  ;  and  then,  from  another  door,  sprang  forth  a 
tiger,  and  from  a  third,  two  leopards  :  and  the  tiger  crouched 
before  the  lion,  and  the  leopards  bounded  on  the  tiger,  and  they 
strove  tili  the  lion  awed  them  with  a  roar  :  then,  as  they  halted, 
a  lady  flung  her  glove  inte  the  midst,  and  bade  her  knight 
prove  his  words  of  love  by  deeds  of  daring.  Lightly  leapt  he 
aniong  the  beasts,  lightly  bore  back  the  glove,  and  the  lady 
welcomed  him  with  tender  glances  ;  but  he  tossed  the  glove  in 
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her  face — a  long  farewell  to  a  love  that  wantons  with  a  life  that 
shoulcl  be  lost  more  nobly  ! 

This  incident  is  related  in  Essais  Historiqties  stir  Paris^  de 
Monsieur  de  St.  Foix,  in  connection  with  the  '  Rue  des  Lions,' 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  buildings  in  which  Francis  I. 
kept  his  coUection  of  lions.  It  has  been  treated  in  poetry,  if 
we  mistake  not,  by  Leigh  Hunt,  and  also  by  Browning  in  '  The 
Glove.' 

Line 

4.  bcr  Krone,  z'.f.  'of  the  court.' 

8.  gmingcr,  *den.' 

9.  bebäcbtigcm,  'deliberate.' 
28.  fd/CU,  'warily.' 

32.  ^ur  Seite,  '  aside,'  not  at  the  side  of  the  Hon. 

34.  boppelt  geöffnete,  *  with  both  doors  flung  open.' 

43.  £agern  fidj,  'couch  themselves.' 

48.  Delorges  ;   the  word  must  be  read  as  a  trisyllable. 

54.   The  word  ,^iDinger'  here  appears  to  be  used  for  the  arena 
in  front  of  the  dens,  not,  as  in  1.  8,  for  the  den. 


THE  VEILED  IMAGE  AT  SAIS. 

Veritatis  tantum  umbram  consectamur. 

Cicero. 

Eager  for  all  the  lore  of  Egypt,  a  youth  came  unto  Sais,  the 
sacred  city :  there  was  he  schooled  by  a  priest  in  manifold 
knowledge.  Yet  he  craved  for  that  knowledge  which  should 
unite  all  '  broken  lights  '  in  one  light,  and  longed  sorely  to  raise 
the  veil  which  shrouded  a  mighty  image  in  the  inmost  shrine  ; 
for  the  image  was  of  Truth,  and  he  that  should  raise  the  veil 
should  see  the  face  of  Truth,  heretofore  unseen.  Not  the 
priest's  wamings  only,  but  an  inner  voice,  bade  him  beware  ; 
yet  came  he  stealthily  by  night  and  raised  the  veil,  and  saw  the 
face  of  Truth,  and  won  his  desire,  and  sank,  in  sadness,  unto 
death  that  came  swiftly.  *  Seek  nothing  by  forbidden  ways — 
not  even  the  face  of  Truth,'  he  murmured. 
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'  Let  not  thine  eyes  know 
Any  forbiddcn  thing  itself,  althougli 
It  once  should  save  as  well  as  kill,  but  be 
Its  shadow  upon  life  enough  for  thee. ' 

Sais,  the  ancient  sacred  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  lay  in  the  Delta, 
between  the  Canopic  and  Sebennytic  Channels  of  the  Nile. 
Near  it  was  the  tomb  of  Osiris,  and  the  religious  sentiment  of  the 
country  was  in  great  measure  concentrated  there.  References 
to  it  may  be  found  in  Heiodotus,  Book  ii,  chaps.  28,  59,  163, 
165,  169,  170  :  from  the  two  latter  passages  we  extract  a  curious 
account  of  the  tomb  of  Amasis,  as  explaining  in  part  the  idea 
of  the  '  Rotonde '  described  by  Schiller,  in  which  the  Veiled 
Image  stood.  '  The  tomb  of  Amasis  .  .  .  lies  in  the  precinct 
of  the  temple  (of  Athens),  and  consists  of  a  great  stone  Chamber 
(Tracrrds  XidlvTj  fjieydXT])  adorned  with  columns  shaped  like  palm- 
trees,  and  with  other  magnificent  tliings  ;  inside  this  Chamber 
are  double  doors,  and  the  tomb  is  within  them.  Hard  by,  and 
within  the  sacred  precinct  of  Athena,  behind  her  temple,  and 
adjacent  to  her  wall,  is  the  tomb  of  one  la/iose  name  I  deevi  it 
impioiis  to  ptcblish  on  such  an  occasion.''  The  mystery  here 
alluded  to  by  Herodotus  is  perhaps  the  same  as  that  of  Schiller's 
poem. 

The  temperament  of  the  youth  here  slightly  sketched  may 
be  compared  with  that  of  Faust  in  more  mature  life  ;  to  both, 
an  intemperate  thirst  for  complete  knowledge  proved  baneful. 

Line 
4.  matldjcil  (5rab,  'manya  stage,' viz.  in  the  mystical  lore 
of  the  priest.  Herodotus  repeatedly  teils  us  stories 
related  to  him  by  the  priests  at  Sais,  and  broken  off 
when  they  reached  the  point  of  mystery.  See  also 
Bulwer  Lytton,  '  Death  and  Sisyphus,'  Lost  Tales  of 
Aliletus — 

'  By  a  priest  in  Sais  I  was  told 
A  tale  not  known  in  Greece,  of  this  man's  doom.' 

6.  l7ieropt^aut,  *  the  initiating  priest.' 

7.  Den  Uligcbulbig  Strcbcnbeil,  '  the  impatience  of  ihe  votary.' 

9.    '  Is  there  here  (viz.  in  the  pursuit  of  truth)  a  less  and  more  ?' 
i.e.  is  not  truth  one  and  indivisible  ? 

II.    SutuntC,  'a  total,'  i.e.  a  divisible  total  which  can  be  pos- 
sessed  in  degrees. 
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Line 

13-17.  The  passage  resembles,  and  is  perhaps  compounded  of, 
two  passages  in  Shakespeare  :  King  John^  Act  IV, 
Scene  ii. — 

'  To  .   .    .   add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow  .   .    . 
Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess  ;' 

and  Troilus  and  Cressida^  Act  I.  Scene  iii. 

'  Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string, 
And  hark  !  what  discord  foUows  !  each  thing  meets 
In  mere  oppugnancy,' 

19.  Hotonbe,  a  sacred  circular  precinct,  analogous  to,  but  with 
walls  less  high  than,  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 

27.  •  Settle  that  with  the  divinity,'  i.e.  blame  not  me  for  its 
seclusion. 

37.  btefc  bünnc  5d?Ctbcn)anb,  '  this  thin  dividing  wall,'  i.e. 
the  veil  ;  cf.  v.  29. 

53.  (Srüftcn,  the  sepulchral  vaults  underneath  the  floor  of  the 
precinct. 

61.  5U(ft  es,  '  it  thrills  hot  and  cold ' ;  cf.  Juliet's  word  in  fore- 

seeing  a  somewhat  similar  position — 

'  I  have  a  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins. ' 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  IV.  Scene  iii. 

^liefen  denotes  any  irregulär  jerking  motion  ;  cf.  Faust, 
11.  118,  4243,  4244. 

62.  Düntzer  compares  the  mysterious  repelling  of  Mary  of  Egypt 

from    the  door  of   the  Temple    of  Jerusalem,   alluded 
to  in  the  last  Scene  of  the  Second  Part  of  Faust — 

,Bci  bcm  2lrm,  ber  von  bcr  Pforte 
IDamcnb  niid^  3urücfeftte§.' 

73.  aufgcbccft  here  applies  to  the  cover,  usually  to  the  thing 
covered. 

75.  Beftntiuiigslos  imb  bictd?.  We  may  compare  the  effect 
produced  upon  William  of  Deloraine  by  the  apparition 
of  Michael  Scot,  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Canto  vi. 
stanza  26 — 

'  For  he  was  speechless,  ghastly,  wan, 
Like  him  of  whom  the  story  ran, 
Who  spake  the  spectre-hound  in  Man.' 
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THE  SHARING  OF  THE  EARTH. 

Ta?iquam  nihil  habentes  et  omnia  possidenies. 

Zeus  called  aloud  to  men,  Take  ye  this  carth  and  sharc  it 
aniong yoiirselves.  Thereon  one  seized  the  rieh  corn-land,  one 
the  forests  and  the  hunting-grounds ;  the  king  grasped  the 
tolls  and  taxes,  the  abbot  the  riebest  eask  of  wine.  All  was 
divided  ere  the  poet  eame.  Alas^  he  cried,  0  Falher !  is 
nought  left  for  thy  viost  loving  soji  ?  Wliere  wert  thotiy 
dreamer^  when  all  was  being  shai'ed?  said  Zeus.  /  ivas  with 
thee — the  poet  answered — /  lost  Barth  171  contemplating 
Heaven.  Henceforth  soar  heavenward  whene'er  ihou  zoilt,  was 
Zeus'  reply. 

Line 
5.   fid?    cin3Urid^ten,  'to  settle  themselves,'  i.e.   in  their  re- 
spective  shares. 

The  scene  is  not  unlike  the  sharing  of  the  world  between 
the  gods  in  aneient  Greek  mythology,  when  the  Sun-god,  absent 
on  his  daily  avocations,  failed  to  seeure  his  rightful  portion,  and 
was  indemnified  with  the  present  of  the  island  of  Rhodes.  See 
Pindar,  Olymp,  vii.  54-76. 

THE  WALK. 

Vester,  Camenae,  vester  in  arduos 
Tollor  Sabinos. 

Hail  to  the  mountain,  the  fields,  the  forest,  and  the  sky  !  here, 
out  of  the  prison-house  Life  builds  around  us,  I  escape  into 
Nature  and  Freedom  onee  more.  Fast  meadows  of  the  bee 
and  butterHy,  the  skylark  singing  over  me,  I  press  upward, 
into  the  shady  woods  that  elothe  the  mountain,  and  onward  to 
the  summit,  whenee  I  look  forth  on  the  limitless  expanse  of 
earth  and  sky.  Far  below  me  lie  the  fields,  landmarks  and 
bounds  set  by  human  use  to  restrain  human  greed.  There 
glides  the  river,  and  many  a  raft  thereon,  and  many  a  village 
overlooks  the  waters — man  and  earth  dwelling  in  peaceful  union 
together. 

N 
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'  O  fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint, 
Agricolas. ' 

But  farlher  yet  the  eye  wanders,  to  another  scene,  where  man 
is  not  earth's  comrade,  but  her  master — to  the  city  with  its 
pomp  of  towers  —  the  scene  of  man's  out  ward  struggle  with 
Nature,  his  inward  wrestle  for  a  common  and  harmonious  pur- 
pose,  amid  the  jealousies,  enmities,  and  ambitions  of  himself 
and  his  fellows.  There  earth  itself  grows  more  dear  as  the 
tomb  of  the  beloved,  there  the  gods  have  given  their  gifts,  each 
his  own.  From  cities  went  forth  the  civilising  power,  and  art, 
and  wisdom,  to  bless  far-ofif  lands  :  in  city-gates  justice  sat 
enthroned  ;  for  the  city's  gods  and  homes  the  hero  strove,  while 
the  women  prayed  for  his  life  and  his  fame  ;  witness  Thermo- 
pylce,  how  the  first  prayer  was  refused,  the  second  granted  for 
ever.  Thus  sprang  the  prosperity  of  man,  to  whom  sea  and 
forest  and  inmost  earth  yielded  their  treasures  ;  ore,  and  oak, 
and  sail  combined  to  hnk  man  with  man  in  peaceful  intercourse  ; 
art  grew  therewith,  and  statue,  temple,  and  bridge  adomed  the 
World  ;  science  sat  in  silent  thought,  fathoming  creation's  mys- 
teries,  and  seeking,  beneath  many  marvels,  the  hidden  power 
that  hath  wrought  them,  sitting  changeless  amid  change.  Then, 
to  perpetuate  the  marvels  of  the  mind,  a  new-found  art  sends 
down  through  the  ages  the  printed  page,  and  knowledge  dav^-ns 
eveiywhere  out  of  darkness,  but  with  it  dawns  the  lust  for 
unchartered  freedom.  Then  comes  the  end,  when  passion  and 
reason  alike  cry  out  for  liberty,  and  conscience  is  lost  in  the 
tumult,  and  the  storm  öf  anarchy  drives  men  o'er  a  trackless 
ocean.  But,  ere  that  day,  a  secret  rottenness  must  have  under- 
mined  the  State  :  falsehood  and  hypocrisy,  the  traitor  and  the 
spy  :  amid  the  deeds  of  vice  there  is  the  talk  of  virtue,  the  talk 
of  Order  and  peace  amid  a  petrified  tyranny.  The  upheaval 
comes  at  last,  the  fabric  falls,  shattered  by  necessity  and  time. 
Man's  soul  is  maddened  to  crime  by  constraint ;  let  the  wild 
captive  flee  back  to  Nature's  realm.  A  truce  to  these  thoughts  ; 
behold,  I  stand  on  the  hill-top,  far  from  the  fields  and  traces  of 
man  :  around  me  is  the  rock,  rough  hewn  from  the  hand  of 
Nature  ;  below  me  roars  the  torrent,  above  me  the  eagle  soars. 
Here,  in  the  mighty  solitude,  despondency  sinks  from  me,  leaves 
me  alone  with  Nature,  the  pure  and  etemal.  We  win  the 
renewal  of  the  dreams  of  youth  from  her,  the  mighty  mother  of 
all  the  ages.  Men  change  and  perish,  but  man  endureth  in 
the  mighty  kinship  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future : 
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evermore  the  skies  are   blue,  the  nieadows  green  beneath  the 
sun  that  shone  on  Homer  as  it  shines  on  us. 

Line 
3.   (^lur,  '  field  '  or  '  piain  '  (Eng.  'floor'),  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  ^lor,  'gauze';  see  I.  27. 

5,  6.  For  the  feeling  with  which  the  poet  begins  the  ascent,  cf. 
Browning's  '  Englishman  in  Italy' — 

'  God's  own  profound 
Was  above  me,  and  round  me  the  mountains, 

And  under,  the  sea, 
And  within  nie  niy  heart  to  bear  witness 

What  was  and  shall  be. 
O  heaven  and  the  terrible  crystal ! 

No  rampart  excludes 
Your  eye  from  the  hfe  to  be  lived 

In  the  blue  solitudes. ' 

8.  bcm  cngctt  (Scfprädj,  he  is  glad  to  tum,  '  confined  and 
pestered  in  this  pinfold  here,'  from  the  limited  discourse 
of  men,  and  to  hold  converse  with  the  many  voices  of 
nature  ;  cf.  Faust,  Part  I.  1.  569. 

10.  bas   citergtfdjc    £idjt,    'the  life-giving    light';    cf.    Soph. 

0.  T.,  1425,  1426;  *  TTjf  irävTa  ßbcTKOvaav  (pXdya  .  .  . 
dvaKTOs  'HXiov.' 

11.  2tu,  'a  water-meadow,'  originally  used  for  the  watev  itself ; 

cf.  Latin  'aqua,'  French  'eau,'  and  the  English 
*Yeo,'  the  name  of  some  small  streams  in  the  west  of 
England, 

12.  ber  rci3Cnbc  Streit,   'the  sweet  contention,'  /.c.  between 

the  different  colours. 

13.  ^ret,  '  in  its  amplitude.' 

17.  btc  IDcfte,  '  the  zephyrs. ' 

18.  mirbclt,  'quavers.' 

21,  22.    '  A  stately  roof  of  shady  beech-trees  welcomes  me  into 
its  fragrant  coolness  ' ;  cf.  Horace's  '  frigus  amabile. ' 

25,  26.  '  Soft  leaves,  that  sift  the  sunbeams,  let 

Light  on  the  small  warm  grasses  wet 
Fall  in  short  broken  kisses  sweet. ' 

SwiNB'JRNE,  Siena. 

30.   im  Dufte,  'mistily/     The  mountain  ränge  itself  is  vcilcd 
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Line 

in  the  haze  of  distancc,  and  closes  the  view  of  ihe  world 
from  the  point  where  the  p>oet  Stands. 

38.   bas  prangcnbc  CEhal ;  cf.  Bryant's  lines — 

'  Whose  part,  in  all  the  pomp  thatßlls 
The  circuit  of  the  suimner  hills, 
Is,  that  bis  grave  is  green. ' 

40.  Z)emctcr.  The  Greek  goddess  of  earth  and  its  produce, 
answering  to  the  Latin  Ceres. 

42.  et]Crneu  VOzW.  The  tradition  of  early  Greece  held  that 
there  had  been  four  ages,  gradually  decreasing  in  happi- 
ness,  since  the  making  of  the  world.  The  first,  or  golden 
age,  was  that  in  which  man  dwelt  apart  from  care  and 
toil,  and  even  from  old  age  ;  those  that  died  merely  slept 
away.  The  second  was  the  silver  age,  happy,  yet  less 
happy  than  the  golden,  for  strife  and  neglect  of  the 
gods  stole  in  among  them  ;  the  third,  or  brazen  age,  was 
made  wretched  by  war  and  wrong,  and  man  grew  hard 
and  Stubborn,  though  brave,  and  now  first  they  worked 
with  bronze  (xaX/cös),  for  iron  was  not  yet.  Then, 
according  to  Hesiod,  there  was  an  interval  of  demigods 
and  just  men.  And,  lastly,  in  the  poet's  on^ti  time, 
came  the  fourth  age,  called  of  iron,  in  which  men  toiled 
day  and  night,  and  the  gods  vexed  them  with  grievous 
cares.      See  Hesiod,  Works  and  Day s,  109-178. 

bie  £iebc  PcrfdjtDanb  ;  probably  a  reminiscence  of  the  flight 
of  Astrsea,  or  Justice. 

•  Ultima  coelestum,  terras  Astraea  reliquit.' 

Ov,  Met.  i.  L  150. 

46.  ^\'6^t,  the  rafts  of  timber  floating  down  the  stream. 

47,  48.   Cf.  Manfred,  Act  I.  Scene  ii. — 

'  Hark,  the  note, 
The  natural  music  of  the  mountain  reed, 

.   .    .   pipes  in  the  liberal  air, 
Mixed  with  the  sweet  bells  of  the  sauntering  herd. ' 

50.  Cf.  Browning,  '  Aristophanes'  Apology,'  365 — 

'  Yonder  dares  the  citied  ridge  of  Rhodes 
Its  headlong  plunge  from  sky  to  sea.' 

51.  ITadjbarlid)  must  be  taken  with  mit.     CL   Virg.    Geot-g. 

ii.'  458— 
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'  O  fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint, 
Agricolas. ' 

56.  bas  cncjC  (Scfe^.  This  is  explained  by  the  two  following 
lines  :  the  only  law  which  those  happy  husbandmen 
know  is  the  law  of  Nature,  which  quietly  regulates  the 
growth  of  their  crops  and  the  succession  of  the  seasons. 

58.   IPic  bcitl  (Eagctr>crF,  'your  life  unrolls  itself  as  evenly  and 
gently  as  the  regulär  sequence  of  your  day's  work.'     Cf. 
As  Y'oii  Like  It,  Act  I.  Scene  i. — 
'  And  fleet  the  time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the  golden  world. ' 

60.  bic  frcmbcrc  (^lur,  i.e.  made  by  it  (the  unnatural  spirit) 

still  more  unnatural. 

61.  !aum  Tiod^,  'but  just  now.' 

62.  Unb   bas    (Slcid^C.      Like  alone    consents  to  ränge  itself 

with  like,  whereas  in  the  life  of  the  country  there  was 
no  such  severance  of  classes — the  tall  tree  embraced  the 
lowly  cottage. 

65.  'Everything    becomes    a   matter    of   rule,    of  choice,   and 

meaning,'  i.e.  nothing  is  natural  and  spontaneous  as  in 
the  life  of  the  country. 

66.  The  country  is  domesticated,  and  turned,  as  it  were,  into 

the  retinue  of  the  master,  man. 

67.  üerfünbtgcn,  'announces  that  he,  the  master,  is  at  hand.' 

68.  bcm  fclftgten  Kern,  '  the  rocky  core,'  i.e.  the  quarries,  out 

of  which  the  stone  for  the  town  is  obtained. 

70.  The  forest  loses  its  gods,  but  the  rock  gains  a  higher  life 

by  becoming  the  temple  of  divinity. 

71.  (Etigcr  tüirb,  etc.,    'he  lives  within  narrower  limits,  he  is 

roused  to  more  activity,  the  world  within  him  revolves 
with  greater  speed. ' 
74.    By  a  highly  poetical  figure  the  rival  principles  of  competi- 
tion  and  co-operation  are  here  alluded  to. 

78.  Cf.  Ruskin,  Lectw-es  on  Art,  p.  23  : — '  In  the  children  of 
noble  races  .  .  .  there  is  an  intense  delight  in  the 
landscape  of  their  countiy  as  memorial  .  .  .  the  obedi- 
ence  and  the  peace  of  ages  having  extended  gradually 
the  gloiy  of  the  revered  ancestors  also  to  the  ancestral 
land  ;  until  the  motherhood  of  the  dust,  the  mystery  of 
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the  Demeter  from  whose  bosom  we  came,  and  to  whose 
bosom  we  return,  surrounds  and  inspires  everywhere 
the  local  awe  of  field  and  fountain,  the  sacredness  of 
landmark  that  none  may  remove,  and  of  wave  that 
none  may  pollute  ;  while  records  of  proud  days  and  of 
dear  persons  make  every  rock  monumental  with  ghostly 
inscription,  and  every  path  lovely  with  noble  desolate- 
ness.' 

80.  Bc3trF,  'precinct.' 

fcftlid^c  Il^ot^uungcn  ;  referring  to  the  decorations  of  the 
temple. 

81.  Cf.  the  Homeric  phrase — '6eoi  SicTrjpei  iänav,''  Od.  \\'\\.  325. 

89.   gefelligcn,  *busy.'     For  such  a  public  session,  cf.  Hom.  //. 
xviii.  503-506. 

91.    Cf.  again  Hom.  //.  xxii.  25  and  ff;  and  Hör.  Od.  ii.  6-12. 

96.  bcr  rüt^rctibc  Stein,  *the  pathetic  stone.' 

97.  The  inscription  on  those  who  perished  at  Thermopylae  ; 

the  exact  words,  as  quoted  by  Herodotus,  vii.  228,  are — 

'  'ß  ^etv',  ayy^XKetp  Aa/ceSat/toj'iots  Ötl  rjSe 
K€Lfj.eda  Tol$  Keivuv  prjßxaaL  ireidöfievoi.' 

99.  Hülfet  fo-nft,  etc.  The  sense  would  rather  seem  to  be  that 
by  shedding  their  blood  they  had  secured  peace  and 
plenty  for  their  country,  than  that  of  Byron's 
'  How  that  red  rain  hath  made  the  harvest  grow. ' 
I Ol -105.  The  thought  would  seem  to  be  somewhat  as  follows  : 
Peace  has  come  from  the  blood  of  the  patriot  ;  trade, 
and  the  joy  in  possession,  burst  out  everywhere  ;  the 
river-god,  blue  as  his  own  stream,  beckons  man  to 
put  out  upon  it  and  make  for  the  sea ;  then  the  oaks 
are  felled  for  building  the  ships. 

104.   bic  bonttcrnbe  £aft,  the  noise  of  the  felled  trees  as  they 
are  rolled  down  the  mountain  towards  the  river. 

107.   HTuIcibers ;   cf.  ySn.   \'iii.   419  and  ff.       Mulciber  is   a 
Latin  term  for  the  god  Vulcan,  said  to  be  from  '  mul- 
cere '  and  '  ferrum. ' 
I  IG.   For  another  even  more  musical  description  of  weaving,  cf. 
the  famous  lines,  Faust,  Part  L  155,  156 — 
,5o  fcbaff'  id)  am  faufcnbcn  IDcbfmbI  bcr  gett 
Hnb  rcirfc  bcr  (Sottbeit  Icbcnbigcs  KIcib.' 
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115.  The  crane  or  holst,  upon  the  quay,  as  the  natural  Instru- 
ment for  transferruig  goods  from  ship])oar(l  to  land, 
typifies  the  quay  and  its  busy  life.  ,U)itntneIt'  must 
be  understood  with  ,Krat]n.' 

118.  gebiert,  poetical  for  , gebäret.' 

1 19.  CII|uIe,    a  legendary  northern  Island,   frequently   refcrred 

to  in  Latin  literature,  possibly  Shetland  or  Tceland. 
See  Tacitus,  Agricola,  cli.  x. ;  and  cf.  Virg.  Georg,  i.  30. 

120.  Cf.— 

'  Disposscssed 
Of  any  godship  lies  the  godlike  arm — 
The  goat,  Jove  sucked,  as  likely  to  do  härm.' 

Mrs.  Browning,  Crowned  and  Duried. 

See  also  Milton,  Paradise  Regaiiied^  Book  ii. — 

'  Naiades 
With  fruits  and  flowers  from  Amalthea's  hörn.' 

122.  bie  KÜnftc  ber    £uft,    'the  fine  arts,'  those  which  havc 

pleasure,  and  not  use,  as  their  aim. 

123.  Cf.  Virg.  ^n.  vi.  848 — 

'  Vivos  ducent  de  marmore  vultus. ' 
125.   KÜTtftlicf^e  ^immel,  'skies  fashioned  by  art.' 

129.  The  contrast  is  between  Art's  public  triumphs,  such  as 

bridges,  statues,  etc.,  and  Science's  invisible  victories 
won  in  secret  meditation. 

130.  Schiller  is  evidently  here  thinking  of  Archimedes.      '  The 

sage,  in  his  meditations,  seeks  out  and  surprises  the 
Creative  spirit, '  i.e.  God  working  by  the  secret  laws  of 
nature. 

133.  bas   rcrtraute  (Sefe^,   etc.,   'and   seeks    for   tho   faithful 

law  amidst  the  awful  miracles  of  chance.' 

134.  rul^enben,  *  steadfast ; '  by  the  '  steadfast  pole  '  is  intended 

the  law  which  the  philosopher  discerns  amidst  the 
fleeting  phenomena.  There  seems  to  be  a  touch  of 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy  here  ;  cf.  Allst,  ^^et.  xi.  7 — 
''  kari  TL  6  ov  Kivovfxevov  /ctret,  dtdiov,  Kai  ovffia  Kai  hipyeia 
o^'aa,  KLuei  5e  cDSe"  tö  öpcKTÖv  Kai  tö  uotjtöp  Kivel  ov  klvov- 
jxevov.' 
141,  142.  This  is  the  thought  which  Goethe  developed  so  fruit- 
fully  in  liis  Faust :  the  Faust  of  previous  legends  is  a 
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mere  slave  of  his  appetites  ;  but  Faust,  as  conceived 
by  Goethe,  first  combines  reason  and  thought  with 
appetite,  and  finally,  in  Part  IL,  reason  and  thought 
only.  Both  characters  chafe  at  limitations,  the  one 
in  the  field  of  desire,  the  other  in  the  field  of  knowledge. 

143-148.   Cf.  Byron's  '  Stanzas  for  Music,'  stanza  2. 

146,  147.    Contrast   Mr.    Morley's    description  of  Emerson   in 

times  of  intellectual  disturbance.  'Wise  enough  to 
discern  the  peril  and  folly  of  such  excesses,  he  was 
under  no  temptation  to  fall  back.  It  was  giddy  work, 
but  he  kept  his  eye  on  the  fixed  stars.'  Emerson's 
Miscellanies^  Introduction. 

147.  bcs  VO(x<x,t\\s  bel|arrlid?e  Sterne,  'the  steadfast  stars  of 

the  Wain';  c^.  Od.  v.  272;  cf.  Scott,  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,  Canto  i. — 

'  Arthur's  slow  wain  his  course  doth  roll, 
In  utter  darkness  round  the  pole.' 

149.  ,It)at]rt|Ctt,'  is  '  truthfulness  tofact.'  , (Treue/  'the  truth 
of  constancy. ' 

151.   Cf.— 

'  Alas  !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth, 
But  whispering  tongues  will  poison  truth. ' 

COLERIDGE,  Christabel. 

155.    bcr  (ScbanFe,  '  thought,' z>.  '  conviction. ' 
156-160,   The  thought  is  not  very  clear,  but  seems  to  be  that 
Deceit  seizes  upon  the  wärmest  and  most  genuine  ex- 
pressions  of  feeling,  and  perverts  and  debases  them  to 
its  own  designs. 

1 59.  bebürfti^e,  '  craving  for  words  where^^^th  to  express  itself.' 

160.  The  one  chance  for  true  feeling  is  to  be  silent,  and  even 

in  that  it  can  hardly  win  attention. 

161.  162.   These  lines  seem  to  allude  to  the  survival  of  mere 

legalities  and  enactments  when  the  spirit  that  prompted 
them  is  no  more. 

164.  *  The  lying  semblance  of  that  which  was  once  living  and 
adequate.' 

169-173.  Cf.  Carlyle,  Freuch  Revolutioti^  Book  6,  v.  ii.,  on  the 
brief  retreat  of  Danton  to  his  native  scenes.  '  The 
great  heart  of  Danton  is  weary  of  it.      Danton  is  gone 
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to  native  Arcis  for  a  littlc  breathing-tinie  of  peace  ; 
away,  black  Aiachne-webs,  thou  world  of  fury,  terror, 
and  suspicion  ;  welcome,  thou  everlasting  mother  with 
thy  spring  greenness,  thy  kind  household  love  and 
memories.  The  great  Titan  walks  silent,  by  the  banks 
of  the  murmuring  Aube,  in  young  native  haunts  that 
knew  him  when  a  boy.' 

I  72.   bcr  ücriaffcneu  ^lux,  '  to  the  piain  he  has  left ' ;  cf.  1.  40, 
I  So.    cntrüftet,  '  fretted,'  viz.  by  the  obstacles  it  has  encountered. 

181.  Cf.  Faust's  ascent  of  the  Harz  Mountains,  specially  IL 

3519  and  ff. 

182.  Cf.  Fmcst^  Part  I.  11.  743,  744 — 

XOfnn  über  fdjroffen  ^^iditenböhen 
Der  2lbler  ausgebreitet  fcf;tpcbt.' 

183.  Hence  probably  Mr.  Arnold's  fine  verses,  '  In  Utrumque 

Paratus,'  stanza  3 — 

'  Thin,  thin  the  pleasant  human  noises  grow, 

And  faint  the  city  gleams, 
Rare  the  lone  pastoral  huts  ;  marvel  not  thou  ! 
The  solemn  peaks  but  to  the  stars  are  known, 
But  to  the  Stars  and  the  cold  lunar  beams  ; 
Alone  the  sun  arises,  and  alone 

Spring  the  great  streams. ' 

188.  A  sudden  sight  of  the  valley  lying  below  him,  as  though 
it  had  fallen  from  the  height  (ftÜrjCllbcn),  gives  him  a 
shock,  and,  with  the  shock,  his  dark  dream  of  human 
decadence  falls  from  him  as  though  over  the  cliff. 

191.  Hecjcl,  *  its  method,'  i.e.  its  chosen  course  to  the  goal. 

192.  Cf.  Hamlet,  Act  I.  Scene  ii. — 

'  How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world  ! ' 

194.  frotmnc  ITatlir,  'Thou,  Nature,  true  to  thy  duty  (fioiunic), 
dost  chastely  revere  the  ancient  ordinance. '  Nature 
is  here  regarded,  in  contrast  to  human  passion  and 
violence,  as  self-restrained  and  respectful  towards  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  universe. 

196.  For  the  thought  that  Nature  preserves  for  us  our  childish 
and  youthful  memories,  cf.  Wordsworth's  Ode  on  the 
*  Intimations  of  Immortality.' 
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197.   Cf.  Faust,  Part  L  U.  102-106. 

199.  The  allusion  is  to  races  separated  by  time  as  well  as  by 
§pace  ;  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Homer,  the  tribes 
now  at  the  Antipodes. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  BELL. 
Times  seif  it  is,  made  audible. 

ROSSETTI. 

Up,  comrades,  up,  and  aid  at  the  fiery  birth  of  the  bell  :  the  pit 
is  dug,  the  mould  is  fashioned,  but  ere  the  molten  metal  is  set 
free,  let  us  ask  heaven's  blessing,  and  ponder  over  the  force 
that  hath  been  granted  to  man,  to  be 

'  Of  a  large  discourse, 
Looking  before  and  after, ' 

to  contrive  as  well  as  to  act.  Let  us  muse,  while  the  fumace 
seethes,  how  long  shall  last  the  bell  we  are  moulding,  a  witness 
to  joy  and  to  sorrow,  to  devotion  and  to  doom. 

Lo,  now  the  mixture  bubbles  bright — quick,  let  us  purge 
away  the  dross,  that  the  refined  metal  may  give  forth  a  silvery 
voice. 

For  that  voice  shall  welcome  joyously  the  baby's  birth,  the 
mother's  love  shall  mark  the  changing  hours  that  bring  infancy 
to  boyhood,  boyhood  to  roaming  and  ardent  youth  ;  youth  that 
roameth  homeward  at  last,  and  finds  the  playmate  of  childhood 
become  the  maiden  mistress  of  his  soul :  that  hour  of  young 
love  shall  speak  in  the  bell. 

Pause  we  now,  and  test,  with  the  tube  of  clay,  whether  the 
metals,  like  those  lovers,  combine  aright,  the  strong  with  the 
delicate,  the  brave  with  the  weak  :  so  only  can  our  bell  ring 
clear,  so  only  can  their  lives  be  happily  linked  in  one. 

For,  with  the  wedding  chimes,  must  pass  the  Illusion  of  youth 
and  rapture  ;  the  bridegroom  must  go  forth  to  struggle  with 
the  World  ;  the  bride  must  become  the  ruler  of  the  household, 
the  mother  of  the  children,  the  thrifty  genius  of  a  prosperous 
and  peaceful  home,  amid  harvest  fields  and  gi-anaries,  the  joy 
of  their  lord.  Belike  he  thinks  his  bliss  assured  ;  but  the  hand 
of  destiny  is  strong,  and  the  foot  of  woe  is  swift,  and  bells  are 
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not  always  joy-bells.  See,  the  time  is  come,  the  Channel  and 
orifice  made  ;  unstop  the  molten  flood,  let  it  stream,  in  flame 
and  smoke,  into  the  mould. 

In  flame — and  beihink  we  of  the  wild  course  of  a  flame 
fiercer  still,  raging  through  house  and  street  ;  flame  that  is 
man's  master,  not,  as  in  our  furnace,  his  servant  ;  flame,  amid 
which  peals  out  the  alarm-bell  fiom  the  steeple,  and  the  wail 
of  women  and  children,  and  the  clamour  of  those  who  strive  to 
extinguish  the  fires.  Onward  they  rage,  and  faim  and  granary 
sink  consumed,  and  the  bell  is  the  knell  of  happiness  and  a 
joy-bell  no  more  ! 

Lo,  the  fieiy  flood  has  all  streamed  into  the  mould,  and  lies 
hidden  beneath  the  earlh  ;  heaven  grant  it  may  be  moulded  to 
perfect  accord  in  its  dark  Chamber  !  Think  we,  the  while, 
how  we  commit  things  dearer  far  to  earth's  bosom,  and  leave 
them,  in  hope  and  fear,  to  await  another  dawn.  Over  that 
solemn  parting  shall  the  bell  speak,  sadly  tolling.  The  maiden, 
the  bride,  the  mother — we  have  seen  her  each  of  these,  but  we 
shall  see  her  no  more — she  hath  passed  away  with  the  '  shadow 
feared  of  man,'  and  the  home  is  desolate. 

Let  the  mass  cool,  and  banish  sad  thoughts,  remembering 
how  the  bell  ringeth  to  evensong  in  a  sense  less  dreary  than  this  : 
rings  the  knell  of  the  day's  labour  ;  rings  in  the  joy  of  evening, 
of  home,  and  of  rest  ;  rings  in  the  love  of  peace  and  of  country, 
the  Union  of  master  and  servant  in  a  common  bond  of  loyalty  ; 
away  with  the  invader's  foot  and  the  torch  of  war  ! 

Now  has  the  time  come  for  us  to  see  the  work  of  our  hands ; 
shatter  the  mould  !  yet  in  the  very  act  remember  how,  if  the 
time  be  not  ripe,  our  blow  will  let  the  uncoolcd  mass  stream 
forth,  destroying  all. 

Over  such  a  scene,  when  the  fne  in  the  heart  of  a  city  is 
loosed  untimely,  and  the  mob  raves  uncontroUed,  sounds  even 
now  the  tocsin-bell,  above  horror  and  tumult,  and  '  murder's 
snaky-sparkling  head  arisen  in  the  murk. '  There  is  no  aninial 
so  fierce  as  man  unchained  ! 

Give  praise  to  heaven  !  for  the  broken  mould  reveals  a  bell 
as  bright  and  pure  as  gold  or  sunbeam — a  masterpiece  of  our 
craft  !  Now  gather  we  all  and  Christen  it  duly  :  what  name  so 
fit  as  Concordia  ?  For  as  symbol  of  concord  shall  it  reign 
'twixt  earth  and  heaven,  and 

'Speak  to  Time  and  to  Eternity,' 
vocal,  like  a  star,  with  celestial  music,  and  herald  of  all  human 
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changes.      Lo,  with  rope  and  pulley  it  soars  aloft  from  earth 
into  the  sphere  of  sound  :  be  its  first  message  Peace  I 

Note. — No  reader  will  fall  to  discem,  in  all  the  latter  part  of 
this  poem,  direct  reference  to  the  contemporary  scenes  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Compare  with  Schillers  vision  of  the  furious 
people,  and  the  tocsin  pealing  out  massacre,  Carlyle's  lurid  but 
magnificent  chapter,  'September  in  Paris,'  French  Revolution,  vol. 
iii.  book  i.  eh.  iv. 

Some  account  of  the  ordinary  process  of  bell-founding  may 
be  useful  for  the  better  comprehension  of  Schiller's  poem. 
We  subjoin  a  description  of  the  process,  abbreviated  from  the 
English  Cyclopcedia,  *Arts  and  Sciences,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  59,  60. 

The  furnace  of  a  bell-foundry  must  be  of  great  size,  as  a 
bell  of  any  dimension,  large  or  small,  must  be  cast  all  at  once  : 
no  piecemeal  process  is  possible.  Close  to  this  furnace,  in 
which  the  liquid  metal  seethes,  there  is  a  pit  which  must  ex- 
ceed  in  depth  the  intended  height  of  the  bell,  and  in  the  centre 
of  this  pit  a  rough  '  core'  {Kern)  or  mass  of  brickwork  is  raised, 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  inside  of  the  bell  as  designed. 
This  '  core '  is  then  coated  in  a  peculiar  manner,  in  layers,  and 
worked  to  smoothness  and  to  the  exact  shape  of  the  bell,  i.e. 
tili  the  outside  of  the  '  core '  is  precisely  of  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  inside  of  the  bell.  It  is  then  called  ^ Form''  by  Schiller. 
When  the  '  core'  is  quite  dry  and  hard,  another  layer  is  put  upon 
it,  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  bell  itself  is  intended  to  be ; 
this  layer  is  called  the  *  model,'  is  formed  of  earth  and  hair, 
and,  when  it  has  been  put  on,  is  worked  smooth,  and  to  the 
exact  size  of  the  exterior  of  the  bell.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  counter- 
part  of  the  bell,  identical  with  it  in  every  respect  except  viaterial. 
In  German  this  *  model '  is  called  ber  DicFe.  Thirdly,  over 
this  *  model '  a  rougher  and  thicker  coating,  called  the  *  shell ' 
(Germ.  ITTantel)  is  applied,  and  between  it  and  the  'model,'  as 
between  the  '  model '  and  the  *  core,'  some  tan-dust  is  scattered. 
When  all  three  parts  are  quite  dry  the  '  shell '  is  lifted  off ;  the 
'  model '  is  cut  or  picked  away  from  the  '  core, '  thus  leaving, 
when  the  'shell'  is  replaced,  an  interspace  between  it  and  the 
'core,'  of  the  exact  size  of  the  bell  ;  into  this  interspace  the 
metal  must  be  run  in  a  fluid  State.  The  pit  is  then  filled  up, 
leaving  three  small  orifices  into  the  interspace  between  '  shell ' 
and  •  core '  open  ;  one  of  these  is  to  admit  the  molten  metal, 
the  other  two  to  emit  the  air  forced  out  by  its  entrance.  When 
the  metal — a  mixture  of  about  80  parts  of  copper  to  20  of  tin 
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— has  been  duly  fused  in  the  furnace,  it  is  emitted  through  an 
opening  at  the  bottom,  lushes  in  a  stream  of  liquid  fire  through 
a  Channel  prepared  between  furnace  and  pit,  and  entering  the 
orifice  above  described,  fills  up  the  space  between  '  shell '  and 
*core.'  When  it  is  perfectly  cool  the  pit  is  again  cleared  of 
earth,  the  *  shell '  is  lifted  off  the  bell,  and  the  bell  off  the 
'core,'  and  the  Casting  is  complete. 

Humboldt  remarks  on  this  poem  :  '  I  know  of  no  poem  in 
any  language  vvhich  reveals  so  wide  a  poctical  area  in  so  sniall 
a  compass,  which  so  touches  the  chords  of  all  the  deepest 
human  feelings,  and  in  perfect  lyrical  form  presents  man's  life 
with  its  most  important  events  and  epochs,  as  an  epic  poem 
enclosed  within  natural  limits.  The  poetic  effect  is  increased 
by  the  correspondence  between  the  objects  described  with  direct 
realism  and  the  distant  pictures  presented  to  the  imagination, 
and  by  the  parallel  maintained  right  through  the  poem  by  these 
two  lines  of  images,  which  are  directed  to  the  same  end,  and 
mutually  illustrate  each  other.'  Cf ,  however,  vSchlegel's  un- 
favourable  opinion  of  it  as  a  piece  of  affected  patchwork — 'A 
la  Voss,  ä  la  Tieck,  ä  la  Diable.' 

The  inscription  which  Stands  at  the  head  of  the  poem  is  found 
on  a  bell  in  the  cathedral  at  Schaffhausen  in  Switzerland. 

This  poem  has  been  aptly  termed  'The  Lay  of  the  Life  of  Man.' 
Man's  life  is  traced  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  each  suc- 
ceeding  scene  is  linked  to  some  stage  in  the  casting  of  the  bell, 
by  help  of  the  special  occasions  on  which  the  bell  will  be  used. 
Cf.  In  Mein.  ii. — 

'  In  the  dusk  of  thee,  the  dock 
Beats  out  the  Utile  lives  of  inen. ' 

Line 

3.  iPerben,  'be  made.' 

4.  fcib  3ur  ?ianb,  'be  ready.' 

7.  Soll  bas ;  notice  the  inverted  order,  *  //"  the  work  is  to  do 
credit.' 
12.  Man's  strength  is  but  weak,  but  it  becomes  effcctive  through 
the  fact  that  it  is  aided  by  judgment  and  deliberation  ; 
cf.  11.  19,  20,  where  the  thought  is  repeated  ;  couscious 
action  distinguishes  man  from  the  brüte. 

15.  Den  fdjled^tcn  IHanti,  'the  wretched  wight." 
19.    fpüret,  '  traces  out,'  viz.   '  thoroughly  considers.' 
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Line 

24.  Sdiwcildi,  the  opening  in  the  fumace  by  means  of  which 
the  fire  penetrates  to  the  metal. 

26.  Bell-metal  is  composed  of  20  or  25  parts  of  tin  to  80  or 
75  of  copper  ;  the  tin  melts  the  more  easily  of  the  two, 
and  is  therefore  put  into  the  furnace  later. 

28.    ^Vit^e,  etc.,  '  may  be  properly  liquefied.' 

36.  *  And  chime  in  with  the  chorus  of  worshippers.' 

37.  UTlten,  viz.  'below  the  bell.' 

40.   crbaulid^,  *to  raise  our  thoughts  above.' 

43.  burdjbrtngcn,  *fuse.' 

45,  The  scum  has  to  be  skimmed  off  while  the  metal  is  in 
process  of  melting. 

49.  ^reubc  ^cierFIangc,  'the  festal  peal.' 

53.  Cf.  Prov.  xvi.  33,  *The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap  ;  but  the 
whole  disposing  thereof  is  of  the  Lord.' 

62.  *  Resplendent  in  the  lustre  of  youth.' 

63.  (Scbtib,  '  vision.' 

69.   Hcit^'n,  'adance'or  'frolic' 

80.  bte  Pfeifet! ;  these  are  the  air-holes  in  the  top  of  the  arch 
of  the  furnace. 

86.  bas  Spröbc,  '  that  which  is  brittle,  hard,  and  crisp  ' ;  here 
used  of  the  copper,  as  ,bas  IPeid^e'  is  of  the  tin.  In 
Order  to  test  the  mixture  a  little  of  it  is  allowed  to  cool ; 
it  is  then  broken  ;  and  if  the  edge  has  very  small, 
jagged  teeth,  it  is  a  proof  that  there  is  an  excess  of  tin  ; 
if  the  teeth  are  too  large,  an  excess  of  copper. 

88.  bas  Strenge,  *the  hard.' 

92.  '  Whether  heart  is  in  unison  with  heart.* 

96.  I^ellen,  *clear.' 

97.  '  Invite  to  bright  holiday.' 

106-112.   Notice  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  the  metre,  and  com- 
pare  them  with  11.  121- 126. 

107.    *  Into  life  that  must  be  grappled  with.' 

1 10.  '  Must  plan  and  grasp  to  gain  his  ends  '  (er). 

111,  112.    '  Must  risk  and  dare  in  order  to  hunt  down  fortune.' 
113.   bte  unenblid^e  (Sabe,  'boundless  störe';  cf.  Ps.  cxliv.  13. 
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Line 

122.  bcn  Knaben,  dat.  plur.  after  , meieret.' 

126.  Utit  orbncnbcm  Sinn,  'with  regulating  mind.' 

131.    '  Adds  polish  and  glitter  to  what  is  good.' 

136.   bcr   pfoftcn   ragcnbc   Bäume  refers  to  the  ends  of  the 
poles  projecting  from  the  tops  of  the  ricks. 

138.  Se^en,  here  in  the  sense  of  *  harvest ' ;  cf.  Goethe's  Faust, 

'Vorspiel,'  1.  33. 

139.  Cf.  Tennyson,  The  Pocfs  Song — 

'  And  waves  of  shadow  went  over  the  wheat. ' 
Also  Füllst^  Act  n.  Scene  i. — 

,3"  fd]tt)anfcn  f  ilbcrtocllcn 
lüogt  bie  5aat  bcr  (Ernte  3U.' 

146.   fdjreitet  fd^nell,  'strides  on  apace.' 

153-   f^enfel,  the  cannon  or  ear  of  the  bell. 

157.   ipas  er  bilbct,  mas  er  fdjafft,  *  what  he  forms  and  creates.' 

The  creation  is  the  result  following  upon  the  ,bilben,' 

the  process. 

162.    '  The  curbless  daughter  of  nature.' 

167.   Cf.    WaUe7isteMs    Tod,    iii.     18;     and    also    the    love  of 

Mephistopheles,  the  god  of  destruction,  for  fire,  Faust, 

11.  1024  and  ff, 

172.  ot^nc  IDat^I,  'atrandom.' 

174.  ipimmern    is    used    of   the    whimpering    or    moaning    of 

animals  and  children  ;  cf.  1.   189. 

175.  Stunn,  *the  Storni -7c////</.'     ,(Scu)itter'   is   'the  thunder- 

storm  ';  cf.  1.  197. 

194.   Each  hand  as  it  passes  the  hucket  vies  (Um  bic  IDettc) 
with  the  last  in  speed ;  cf.  Faust,  1.  97. 

199.   Praffelnb  ;  in  Faust,  Part  II.  Scene  i.,  the  word  is  used  of 
the  clattering  made  by  the  wheels  of  the  car  of  the  Sun. 

^rud^t,  'com,'  like  the  Latin  'fructus.' 

202.  im  IPel^en,  'with  its  blast.' 

209.    '  He  Stands  idle,  and  gazes  in  awe  at  the  destruction  of  the 

work  of  bis  hands.' 
211.   Notice  how  the  absence  of  rhynie  enhances  the  picture  of 

desolation. 
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Line 

215.    lUoI^ut,  '  makes  its  home  ' ;  cf.  Shakespeare,  Richard  //.^ 
Act  IIL  Scene  ii. 

221.   The  ,nod^'  must  be  taken  with  , einen'  in  1.   218,   'one 
last  glance.' 

227.  tft's;  the  ,es'  is  the  molten  metal. 

239.  nacf?  bcs  f^immcls  Hath,  'according  to  heaven's  decree,' 

viz.  that  harvest  follows  sowing ;  cf.  Gen.  vüi.  22. 

240.  Cf.  Klage  der  Ceres,  11.  1 01 -104;  and  l  Cor.  xv,  42. 

246.   Cf.  Byron,  Parisina,  stanza  15. 

248.   Note  the   slow  movement   of  the   funeral  procession   as 
marked    by   the   trochees ;    cf.    Shakespeare,    Sonnets, 

71  — 

'  You  shall  hear  the  surly,  sullen  bell 
Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vile  world. ' 

264.    ,fd)alten'  differs  from  ,ipalten'  in  not  implying  care  or 
affection. 

273.  ftd?  plagen,  'be  anxious.' 

274.  förbert  feine  Sd^ritte,  'pushes  his  steps.' 
279.    ^reitgeftirnte ;   the  Homeric  eu/ji'/i^Ta?7ros. 

glatte,  '  as  opposed  to  the  rough  coats  of  the  sheep. ' 

289.   fliegt,  'hiethem.' 

292.    Cf.  Burns's  Cotta7'''s  Satiirday  Night. 

298.   Cf.  Titus  Andronicus,  Act  V.  Scene  i. — 

'  Acts  of  black  night,  abominable  deeds 
Complete  of  mischief. ' 

301.   bas  (Sleid^e,   *that  which  is  equal,' /.^.   the  various  but 
equally  component  parts  of  human  society. 

310.  A  description  of  the  development  of  industry  in  a  well- 
ordered  Community  ;  cf.  Faust,  Part  IL  Act  V. — 
,2luf  jhrengcs  orbnen  .  .  .  2)äYA>^.' 

313.  IDerben  alle  Kräfte  funb,  'strength  of  everj'  kind  is 
Seen.' 

317«  bem  Deräd^ter,  'the  scomer,'  viz.  of  industry. 
354-380.   We  may   compare  with  these   lines  Spaziergang,  11. 
138-172. 

359.  X)er  2lufrut|r,  'riot.' 
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Line 

361.  *  Rings  out  the  signal  for  violence. ' 

'  Sonne  aujourd'hui  le  glas,  bourdon  de  Notre  Dame, 
Et  deniain  le  tocsin.' 

V.  Hugo,  Les  Chäiimenis,  Book  iii.  10. 

362.  This  was  written  in  1799,  when  the  events  of  the  Reign 

of  Terror  were  fresh  in  men's  minds. 

368.  Xlodi  3UCfcnb,  'still  quivering,'  referring  to  ,I^er3';  cf. 
Iliad,  iv.  34-36. 

378.  betn  €lDigbItnbcn,  i.e.  '  the  mob  ' ;  cf.  *  Cassandra,'  str.  7, 
11.  3  and  4.  For  all  this  passage,  cf.  Burke,  On  the 
Fre?ich  Revolution. 

385.  ,Kcrn'  is  used  here  not  in  its  technical  sense  of  the  central 

mass  of  brickwork,  but  for  the  bell  itself  as  it  emerges 
from  the  soil  in  which  it  has  been  embedded. 

386,  '  From  the  ear  to  the  rim.' 

404.   ipanbelllb,  'in  their  courses' ;  cf. — 

'  Lumina  labentem  caelo  quae  ducitis  annuni. ' 

Georg,  i.  6. 
409.    ,^eit'  is  the  nominative. 

417.  Cf.  Froude's  words — 'The  sound  of  church  bells,  that 
peculiar  creation  of  medioeval  age,  which  falls  upon  the 
ear  like  the  echo  of  a  vanished  world.' 

419.   (Sruft,  'the  cavity,'  viz.  of  the  mould. 


HOPE. 

Hope  is  the  cojnpaviofi 
Given  to  t/ie  ufifortiinate  by  pitying  heavcti. 

Wallenstcins  Death. 

We  talk  and  drcam  of  a  better  day  to  come  ;  through  all 
changes  of  the  world  this  hope  remains  constant  to  us  ;  it  floats 
joyously  over  the  cradle,  Stands  consolingly  over  the  grave.  It 
is  a  truth  of  the  heart,  no  mere  promise  of  the  tongue  ;  the 
mind  may  err,  the  soul  is  never  deluded. 

Line 
3,  4.   Cf.  '  Die  Worte  des  Wahns,'  11.  7,  S. 

5.   Die  IPcIt  is  here  used  to  denote  the  succeeding  generations 
of  men. 

O 
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Line 

8.  umflattert,  'flutters  round  '  (as  a  bird) ;  cf.  Browning,  Tfu 

Ring  and  the  ßook,  vol.  i.  p.  66 — 

'  While  life  was  free, 
To  bird-like  buzz  her  wings  round  Guido's  brow.' 

and  also  the  Greek  proverb, 

'  5ic6/c6i  Trats  ir(irra.vbv  Öpviv. ' 

iEscH.  Ag  394. 

9.  gaubcrfdjcin,  'phantom  form.' 

The  tone  of  this  poem  is  in  exact  contrast  to  Shake- 
speare's  gloomy  view  of  life,  as  expressed  in  Alacbeth, 
Act  V.  Scene  v. — 

'  To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time  ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death. ' 


ODYSSEUS. 

Through  perils  of  sea  and  land,  through  the  shadow-realm  of 
death,  he  strove  to  win  his  home  ;  he  won  it,  yet  knew  it  not, 
blinded  with  sleep  and  tears. 

Juvenile  readers  may  be  reminded  that  Schiller  is  here  sum- 
ming  up  in  six  lines  the  plan  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
epics,  the  Odyssey  of  Homer,  which  describes  how  Odysseus,  or 
Ulysses,  wanders  for  many  years  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  reach 
Ithaca,  his  island  home,  after  the  fall  of  Troy.  The  allusion 
(1.  2)  to  Scylla  and  Charybdis  should  be  verified  by  a  reference 
to  Odyssey.,  Book  xii.  ;  that  in  1.  4  by  perusing  Book  xi.  :  the 
hero's  final  arrival  upon  Ithaca's  coast,  in  a  ship  of  the  Phaea- 
cians,  and  how  he  knew  not  whither  he  had  come,  is  related  in 
Book  xüi. 

CARTHAGE. 

Degenerate  child  of  nobler  Tyre  !  matching  thy  guile  with 
the  strength  of  Rome,  winning  with  iron,  ruling  by  gold. 

Line 
I.   bcffcni.      Tyre,   the  mother  of  Carthage,   is   regarded  as 
better    than    her   child,    because    she    instructed    those 
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Line 

whom  she  had  conquered,  vvhereas  Carthage  corrupted 
them  with  her  gold. 

mcnfd^lid^en,  'humane';  following  out  the  idea  of  bcffertl. 

There  is  a  triple  comparison  between  Rome,  wlio 
conquered  by  force  and  ruled  by  force  ;  Tyre,  who  con- 
quered by  craft,  and  ruled  by  refining  and  improving  her 
subjects ;  and  Carthage,  who  conquered  by  force,  and 
ruled  by  gold  and  cunning. 

Somewhat  of  the  same  thought  is  found  in  Hör. 
Od.  iii.  5,  11.  25-27— 

'  Auro  repensus  scilicet  acrior 
Miles  redibit  !     Flagitio  additis 
Damnum. ' 

6.  tyrtfd^,  viz.  '  with  Tyrian  cunning.'  For  the  legendary 
connection  between  Carthage  and  Tyre,  see  Virg.  yEn. 
i.  and  iv. 


THE  KNIGHTS  OF  ST.  JOHN. 

Hail  to  you,  Lions  of  Fight — witness  Acre,  Rhodes,  and  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  !  Yet  nobler  were  ye  when  ye  turned  in 
luimility  to  tend  the  sick  and  lowly  ;  meekness  and  strenglh 
form  the  Christian's  twofold  palm. 

The  Knights  of  St.  John  were  established  in  1099  at  Jeru- 
salem, with  the  object  of  providing  for  pilgrims  :  it  was  not 
until  II21  that  they  were  converted  into  a  military  Order. 
After  Jerusalem  was  taken  they  retired  to  Acre,  and  held  it 
against  the  infidels  from  1187  to  1291.  From  Acre  they  were 
transferred  to  Cyprus,  and  thence  in  1310  to  Rhodes.  They 
were  finally  established  in  Malta  in  1530.  The  Order  was 
abolished  by  Napoleon  in  1798. 

Line 
2.   Cf.  E.  Myers'  fine  poem  on  Rhodes  in  'The  Judgment  of 
Prometheus.' 

5.   IPÖrtcrs,  'sick-nurse.' 

8.  milbc,  'charity.' 
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COLUMBUS, 

Westward- Ho  ! 

Brave  sailor,  onward  !  undeterred  by  mockery  or  despair  !  the 
land  which  the  earthly  eye  sees  not  lies  clear  and  real  before 
thy  soul.  Paith  shall  give  reality  to  its  own  dream,  nor  is 
genius  unguarded  of  heaven  ;  /  secundo  omine  ! 

Line 

I.  ber  V0\\^,  used  in  a  depreciatory  sense,  'the  clever.'  Q,{. 
Schiller's  '  Maid  of  Orleans,'  1.  3. 

4.  boc^ ;  the  antithesis  is  between  the  clearness  with  which  the 
coast  is  presented  to  the  mind's  eye  of  Columbus,  and 
the  fact  that  it  was  still  hidden  from  the  actual  eye  of 
him  and  his  doubting  crew.  Cf.  Tennyson's  Columbus^ 
Rogers'  Voyage  of  Cohimbus,  and  Swinbume's  fine  lines, 
Song  of  Italy,  p.  47 — 

'  Who  first  beyond  the  seals  of  sunset  prest, 

Even  to  the  unfooted  West, 
Whose  back-blown  flag  scared  from  their  sheltering  seas 

The  unknown  Atlantides  ; 
And,  as  flame  climbs  through  cloud  and  vapoiir,  clomb 

Through  streams  of  storm  and  foam, 
Till  half  in  sight  they  saw  land  heave  and  s^vim. ' 


POMPEIL 
Ab  integre  saecloruin  nascitur  ordo. 

ViRGIL. 

What  marvel  is  this,  reborn  from  Earth's  bosom,  restored  to 
life  from  beneath  the  tides  of  lava  ?  Up  !  Greek  and  Roman, 
up!  and  see  the  dwellings  of  your  ancestors,  the  town  of 
Hercules,  and  gray  Pompeü's  streets,  once  more !  Behold 
anew  the  breezy  portico,  the  spacious  theatre,  and  haste  to 
throng  them  again  :  again  let  Atrides  sacrifice  his  child,  and 
Orestes  flee  before  his  mother's  Furies  :  again  let  the  pomp  of 
the  triumph,  let  consul  and  lictor  and  judge,  pass  before  our 
eyes.  Lo,  all  is  silent,  complete  in  solitude  ;  lo,  the  deserted 
home,  the  stalls  once  busy  with  traffic ;  lo,  the  paintings  on  the 
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wall,  fresh  and  nevv — where  is  he  that  limned  them  ?  Cupid 
and  the  Bacchanal,  Centaur  and  P^aun  and  Sphinx,  all  aic 
here — here  too  ihe  delicate  lamp,  the  jevvcls  for  the  bride,  and 
here  a  costlier  prize,  even  the  parchment  rolls  of  lost  philosophic 
lore  !  All  these  the  earth  hath  guarded  loyally  :  lo,  the  old 
gods  of  the  hearth  and  shrine  restored  to  us — where  are  the 
])riest  and  votary  ?  Up  to  the  altais,  rekindle  the  flanie  too 
long  extinguished,  the  faith  too  long  forgotten  ! 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  while  we  have  no  Instorical  recortl 
of  any  convulsion  of  Vesuvius  earlier  than  the  earthquake  of 
(iT,  A.D.,  followed.by  the  great  eruption  in  79  A.D.,  there  is  a 
tradition  of  much  older  Standing  that  the  mountain,  like  Etna, 
had  vomited  flames.  Omitting  a  somewhat  uncertain  reference 
in  Pindar's  Pyth.  Od.  i.,  we  may  record  the  words  of  Vitiuvius 
(ii.  6),  written  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  '  Memoretur  antiquitus 
crevisse.  ardores  et  abundavisse  sub  Vesuvio  monte,  et  inde 
evomuisse  circa  agros  flammam ' — '  Let  us  record  the  ancient 
tradition  that  fiery  floods  once  swelled  up  and  streamed  out  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  thence  vomited  flaine  over  the 
surrounding  country.'  But  the  mountain  must  have  been  long 
quiescent,  if,  as  we  are  told,  the  followers  of  Spartacus,  in  the 
outbreak  of  73  B.c.,  made  their  first  headquarters  in  the  cratcr. 

For  the  right  comprehension  of  this  poem  some  knowledgc  of 
the  disinterred  cities  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  should  be 
acquired  ;  even  juvenile  readers  scarcely  need  to  be  referred  to 
Bulwer  Lytton's  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.  An  interesting  descrip- 
tion  of  the  eruption  as  seen  from  a  distance  may  be  found  in 
Pliny's  Letters,  Book  vi.  letter  16.  The  eider  Pliny,  uncle  of 
the  writer,  was  suffocated  in  his  endeavour  to  invcstigate  the 
catastrophe.  See  also  Merivale,  Ilistory  of  the  Romans  under 
the  Ejnpire^  vol.  vii.  eh.  60. 

IJne 
I.   trillFbarc  (QucIIctt.      The   first  discoveiy  of  these  buricd 
cities  was  made  in  digging  for  a  well  by  command  of 
Prince  Emmanuel  d'Elboeuf,  1720,  though  certain  relics 
had  been  previously  found. 

5.   The  civilisation  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  of  the  coast  to 
the  south  of  it,  was  largely  (Ireek. 
10.    ITTÜllbuitcTiCll ;    Latin    'vomitoria,'    'the   openings    to    the 
theatre. ' 
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Line 

11.  inimcil,  'actors.' 

12.  bcr  graufcnbc  dt^or,  '  the  band  of  Furies.'    See  '  Cranes  of 

Ibycus.'  The  double  allusion  is  to  two  plays  of  i^schylus, 
the  Agamemnon,  including  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  and 
the  EumenideSf  describing  the  chase  of  Orestes  by  the 

Furies. 

14.  bcm  curulifdjcn  Stul^I,  'sella  curulis';  this  was  an  official 

chair  ornamented  with  ivory  ;  hence  sometimes  called 
•curule  ebur.'  Consuls,  praetors,  scdiles,  censors,  and 
dictators,  and  in  later  times  emperors,  occupied  such 
chairs.  • 

15.  Certain  official  servants,  called  lictorsy  -wbo  attended  the 

consuls,  carried  axes  bound  in  bundles  of  rods  as  a  sign 
of  the  magistrates'  authority  over  life  and  limb. 

16.  Prätor,  practically  the  chief  justice  of  Rome,  or  of  any 

Roman  municipal  town. 

17.  Pflaftcr,  '  the  raised  footway  by  the  side  of  the  street.' 

18.  fd^mälcrc ;  nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  Pompeii  than 

the  almost  miniature  size  and  width  of  houses  and  streets. 

19.  3icrlid?cn,  'dainty.' 

20.  etnfamcn,  'retired  from  the  street.' 

21.  bic  £äbcn,  'the  shutters.' 

23.  ncttctt,  *trim.' 

24.  DOTt  buntem  (Scftctn,  *with  mosaic' 

26.   The  freshness  of  the  mural  paintings  of  Pompeii  is  as  re- 
markable as  their  extreme  effeminacy. 
28.  3ilbuttgcn,  'figures.' 
^iZ.  tumtnclt,  'urges  to  high  speed.' 

34.  Cliyrfus ;  see  Gods  of  Greece,  1.  57,  note  ;  this  is  a  de- 
scription  of  an  actual  picture. 

39.  (Eitus.  Titus  became  emperor  in  79  A.D.,  just  at  the 
time  of  the  destruction  of  these  towns  ;  he  is  perhaps 
styled  (tnäd^ti^en,'  in  allusion  to  his  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
70  A.D. 

44.   paftcn,  '  artificial  jewelry. ' 

48.  For  a  good  account  of  these  charred  rolls,  many  of  which 
have   been  deciphered,   see    an    essay,    by  Mr.    W.    L. 
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Courtney,  on  'Epicurus,'  in  Ilellcjiica  :   thc   lolls  them- 
selves  may  be  seen  in  the  museum  at  Naples. 

51.  pcnatcs,  'household  gods,'  generally  coupled  with  Lares, 
and  represented  by  little  images  ;  the  name  is  connected 
with  'penus,'  i.e.  'food' ;  on  the  hcarth  a  perpetual  fire  was 
kept  up  in  their  honour,  and  .salt  and  fruit  were  set  apart 
for  them. 

53.  Cf.  Tennyson's  Liicrctius — 

'  Fledged  as  it  were  with  Merciiry's  ankle-wing. ' 
Cabuccus,  a  wand  surmounted  by  snakes,  always  borne 
by  Mercury,  and  aftervvards  by  heralds,  of  whom  he  was 
the  patron.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  an  olive- 
branch  with  boughs  dividing  at  the  top,  which  were 
afterwards  formed  into  snakes. 

54.  bic  Dtctorta,  'a  statue  of  Winged  Victoiy.' 

ber  I^altctlbcil  £]anb  ;   the  hand  of  Zeus,  from  which  she 
is  flying  to  crown  the  conqueror. 
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Coniunx  tibi  pristirius  Uli 
Respotidei  curis  aeqiiatque  Syckaeus  aviorem. 

ViRGIL. 

AsKEST  thou  whither  I  wended  whcn  I  fleeted  from  earth  ?  is 
all  past  away  from  me  who  lived  and  loved  ? 

Wilt  thou  ask  of  the  nightingales  and  their  song  in  the  May 
time  ?  Like  their  song,  I  lived  and  died  with  my  lovc's  life 
and  death.  Have  1  found  him  ?  Yea,  where  tears  are  not, 
nor  parting :  there  shalt  thou  meet  us  if  thy  love  be  true  as 
ours :  there  dwells  my  father,  cleared  from  guilt,  rescued  from 
treachery,  assured  now  of  the  truth  of  Ins  starry  oracles.  The 
Divine  dravvs  near  to  us  in  the  measure  of  our  faith  :  dreams 
and  longings,  so  they  be  pure,  find  their  fulfilment  :  fear  not  to 
rove  and  to  imagine,  for  in  childlike  fancies  hide  truths  higher 
than  reason. 

This  poem  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  Schiller  as  an 
answer  to  the  inquiry,  what  befel  Thekla,  the  heroine  of  his 
Death  oflVallenstein,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  Fourth  Act  of  that 
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play,  rushes  oul  to  die  on  the  corpse  of  her  lover.     The  answer 
comes  from  Thekla's  own  lips,  speaking  from  the  spirit-world. 
The  poem  has  been  finely  translated  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold. 

Line 
2.   ciltfcljtpcbt,  '  wings  its  way  from  thcc  ' ;  a  favourite  word  for 
cxpressing  the  flight  of  spirils ;  cf.  Faust,  II.  1 104-1 107  — 
,f)inimltfd7er  Söhne 
(Sciiligc  Schöne, 
Scfitoanfenbc  Beugung 
Scfituebet  oorübcr.' 

Cf.  i^sch.  Agani.  1.  426,  where  tlie  wraith  of  Helen 
passes  from  the  eyes  of  Menelaus — *  irTepols  öiraSois  virvov 
KeXeudoLs '  —  '  On  wings  that  hover  along  the  paths  of 
slefep.' 

3  4,  appear  to  be  sceptical  or  melancholy  questions  put  to 
Thekla  by  her  interrogator.  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
take  them  as  an  answer  in  the  form  of  a  question  to  11. 
I  and  2. 

5.  bu,  the  imaginary  person  who  has  put  the  question  to 
Thekla. 

8.  The  allusion  is  to  the  fact  that  nightingales  are  iLsually 

silent  after  the  nesting  season. 

9.  bcn  Verlorenen  ;    this  is  Max  Piccolomini,   who  met  his 

death  while  leading  the  Charge  of  his  Pappenheimers  at 
Neustadt ;  see  the  spirited  description  in  Wallenstcvi's 
Tod,  Act  IV.  Scene  x. 

15.  bcr  Datcr,  'Wallenstein.'  The  sins  referred  to  are  possibly 
those  of  ambition,  which  led  him  into  partial  treachery 
to  his  countr}'.  His  violent  death  at  the  hands  of 
Butler,  by  command  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  is 
described  in  the  Fifth  Act  of  Walleiistein^ s  Tod.  His 
astrological  tendencies,  referred  to  in  11.  17  and  18, 
which  might  be  compared  with  Napoleon's  belief  in  his 
Star,  were  the  guiding  principles  of  his  life,  and  are  con- 
stantly  referred  to  in  the  Piccolomini  and  IVallensteiii's 
Tod ;  see  especially  Piccolomini,  Act  IV.,  and  Der  Tod, 
Act  L 

19.  '  Faith,  even  under  superstitious  forms,  finds  its  reward." 

20.  '  Believe,  and  thou  shalt  find  the  Holy  nigh. ' 

Matthew  Arnold. 
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Line 

21.   VOoxt  gcl^altcn  tPirb,  'fulfilment  accrues.' 

24.  f^ol^cr  Sinn,  Mofty  thought'  (Matthew  Arnold).  Diintzer 
quotes  Max  Piccolomini's  words  {Piccohmini^  Act  III. 
Scene  iv. ) — 

, (Liefere  i^e^e^ltuMg 
Cicgt  in  bem  lllärd^eit  meiner  Kinbcrjalirc, 
2115  in  ber  lüal]rl]cit,  bie  "bdi  Ccben  Ict]rt.' 
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Not  hing  7vorthy  proviTig  can  be  proven, 
Nor  y et  disprove?i :  wherefore  thoii  be  lüisc, 
Cleave  evcr  to  the  siainier  side  0/  doiibt. 
And  cli?ig  to  Faith  beyond  the  forvis  of  Faith. 

Tennyson,  The  Ancient  Sage 

Three  words  there  are  —  Freedom,  Virtue,  God — of  deepest 
Import,  heartfelt,  spiritual ;  whosoever  retains  his  faith  in  them 
can  never  sink  to  vileness.  Freedom  scorns  alike  the  wild 
despot  and  the  wild  mob,  and  turns  the  slave  to  a  man.  Virtue 
reveals  herseif  to  the  striving  childlike  heart,  though  to  the 
intellect  she  hides  in  cloud,  though  there  be  many  a  stumble  on 
the  upward  path.  God  is  a  living  will,  supreme,  above  space 
and  time,  immutable  amid  the  changing  world.  Hold  fast,  O 
Man,  to  these  three  words  :  thine  own  heart  will  be  an  oracle 
to  proclaim  them. 

Of  this  poem  and  Goethe's  Erinnenwg,  both  of  which 
appeared  in  the  same  number  of  the  Aluscualniatiach,  Körner 
remarks  that  the  former  rather  shows  the  orator,  the  latter  the 
poet.  Schiller's  poem  is  no  doubt  didactic,  yet,  we  think,  is 
unquestionably  imaginative  as  well.  The  poem  must  be 
regarded  as  the  fruit  of  Schiller's  metaphysical  studies  (see 
Introduction),  and  as  particularly  due  to  the  mfluence  of  Kant 
upon  his  mind.  Kant's  central  doctrine  may  be  roughly  ex- 
pressed as  follows  : — God,  Freedom,  and  Immortality  are 
postulates  of  the  practical  reason,  though  indcmonstrable  by 
pure  logic. 

Line 
2.   üon  IHunbc  511  lllunbc,  'per  ora  virum,'  that  is,  they  are 
in  universal  use,  though  their  divine  origin  be  imper- 
fectly  rccognised. 
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Line 
3,  4.    *  They  reach   us  not    through  our  extemal   sense,    but 
through  the  intuitions  of  the  heart.' 

9.  10.  For  the  general  sentiment  cf.  Spaziergange  11,  139-170; 
Lied  von  der  Glocke ^  11.  362-381  ;  cf.  also  Horace,  Od. 
iii.  3,  11.  1-8. 

II,  12.  The  difificulty  here  lies  in  deciding  whether  ,nicfjt' 
applies  to  both  lines  or  only  to  the  latter.  We  prefer, 
on  the  whole,  to  render  it — *  Tremble  if  you  will  before 
the  slave  breaking  his  fetters,  but  not  before  the  free 
man,  for  his  very  freedom  will  restrain  him.' 

15,  16.   Cf.  Fatist,  Part  L,  '  Prologue,'  11.  85-87. 

15.  ftraud^cln,  'stumble,'  i.e.  lapse  into  evil. 

16.  bcr  göttlid^cn,  sub.  ,Cugcnb.' 

21.  tuebt;  cf.  Fauste  Part  \.  1.  150. 

22.  The  point  would  seem  to  be  that  the  Thought  is  not  merely 

supreme  (bödjftc)  but  ,Icbcnbtg,'  '  living  or  personal.' 
24.    '  A  restful  spirit  Stands  centred  amid  the  change ' ;  we  may 
compare  Spaziergang,  11.  133,  134. 
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Ludit  amabilis  Insania. 

Horace, 

Three  words  there  are  whereby  even  the  good  are  beguiled 
and  led  astray,  to  grasp  at  shadows  :  the  word  that  promises 
a  Golden  Age  on  earth  ;  the  word  that  promises  to  Virtue 
the  crown  of  earthly  bliss ;  the  word  that  promises  to  man  the 
sight  of  Truth  unveiled. 

For  the  Right  is  ever  at  strife  with  the  spirit  of  ill,  and  the 
victory  comes  not  on  this  side  the  grave  :  and  Virtue  seeks  the 
House  Imperishable,  and  on  earth  is  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim  ; 
and  Tnith  is  veiled  and  ineffable  by  human  voice.  Seek  not 
for  Truth  and  Eeauty  without  :  search  in  thine  own  heart,  and 
thou  shalt  see  and  hear  '  that  which  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear 
heard.' 

This,  though  the  counterpart  of  the  previous  poem,  was  in 
reality  written  seven  years  later. 
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5.  Dcrfdjerjt,  'trifled  away.' 

6.  This  is  the  feeling,  though  not  precisely  tlie  metaplior,  of 

Shelley's  Adonais^  stanza  39 — 

'  'Tis  we  who,  lost  in  stormy  visions,  kecp 
With  phantoms  an  unprofitable  strife, 
And  in  mad  trance  strike  with  our  spirit's  knifc 
Invulnerable  nothings.' 

7  and  ff.   Compare  for  the  general  thought  Tennyson's  Golden 
Year. 

II.  frei,  =  'clear,'  i.e.  with  his  feet  off  the  ground.  The 
allusion  is  to  Hercules'  combat  with  AntKus,  son  of 
Earth ;  the  giant,  whenever  flung  to  earth,  received 
renewed  strength  from  his  niother ;  hence  Hercules 
could  only  prevail  over  him  by  strangling  him  held  aloft 
in  the  air.  So,  Schiller  implies,  earthly  affliction  can 
only  be  choked  by  being  liftcd  heavenward. 

13.   but]Ißtlbc,  '  inconstant ' ;  cf.  Hör.  Od.  iii.  29 — 

'  Fortuna,    .   .    . 
Ludum  insolentem  ludere  pcrtinax  ; ' 

and  Antony  and  Cleopatra ^  IV.  xiii. — 
'  The  false  housewife,  Fortune.' 

21.  We   may  compare  the  whole  of  the    J^cr schieierte  Bild  zu 

Sais. 

22.  '  We  can  only  guese  and  suppose.' 

23.  ein  tötieilb  It^ort,  'a  full-sounding  word  ' ;    the  Opposition 

is  between  the  spirit  and  the  word  or  formula.  We 
may  compare  the  contempt  for  mere  words  which  runs 
through  the  whole  of  the  Faust,  and  more  especially 
Mephistopheles'  advice  to  the  Student,  Faust,  11.  1641- 
1647. 

24.  im    Sturme,    'with   the   wings    of  tlic   whirlwind';     'the 

prison'd  eagle  breaks  his  chain.' 


Pnuted  hv  R.  .^  R.  Ci.ark.  F.dinl'ur^ti. 
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of  tlje  Royal  Acaileiiiical  Institution,  Belfa.st.     'Js.  «d. 

Schiller — Lyrical  Poems.  Selected  and  Edited,  vn 
tioii  and  Notes,  liy  K.  .1.  Tirner,  B.A.,  aii'l  E.  D.  i^  Moi 
Assistant-Masters  in  Winchester  College.     2s.  Ol. 

Schiller— Wilhelm  TeU.    Edited  by  G.  E.  Fasnacht. 

Schiller — Wallenstein's  Lager.     Edited  by  H.   B. 

M.A.  [i 

Uhland — Select   Ballads.      Adapted   as   a  First  Ei 
Book  für  Beginners.     With  Vocabulary.     Edited  by  G.  E.  F 
*J^  Other  Volumes  tofollow. 
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MACMILLAN'S   PRIMARY  SEI 

OF 

FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  READING 

Edited  by  G.   EUGENE  FASXACHT, 
Assistant-Master  in  Westminster  School.     Glob( 

This  Series  of  easy  Reading  Books  in  French  and  G< 
tended  for  the  iise  of  beginners.  The  subjects  are  caref 
from  books  thoroughly  suitable,  and  at  the  same  tim« 
to  young  stiideuts,  whether  in  schools  or  at  home. 

Each  voliime  contains  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
and  is  priuted  in  clear,  readable  type.     AVhere  the  sul 
admits  of  illtistration,  additional  attraction  will  be  gi\ 
appropriate  woodcnts.    .' 

De  Maistre — La  Jeune  Siberienne  et  le  Lepreux 

D'Aoste.      Edited,    with   Introduction,    Notes,    and   Vocal 

Barlet,  Assistant-Master  in  the  Mercers'  School.     Is.  6d. 
Grimm — Kinder-und  Hausmärchen.     Edited,  with 

Vocabulary,  by  G.  E.  Fasnacht.     ISmo.     2s. 
Hauff^Die  Karavane.     Edited,  with  Introduction, 

Vocabulary,  by  Herilan  Hager,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  the  C 

Manchester.     2s.  6d. 
La  Fontaine — Select  Fables.     Edited,  with  Introdu( 

and  Vocabulary,  by  L.  M.   Moriarty,    M.A.,   late   Assisti 

Rossall  School.     2s. 
Perrault— Contes  de  Fees.     Edited,  with  Introduc 

and  Vocabulary,  by  G.  E.  Fasxacht.     Is. 
G.  Schwab — Odysseus.     With  Introduction,  Notes, 

lary,  by  the  same  Editor.  -^ 

**  Other  volumes  tofollow. 
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